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The Brass Man 


>» George Owen Baxter 


Author of “The Gun Tamer,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRE EATER. 


|T five thirty Weldon 
opened his eyes and re- 
| mained for a time on the 
‘| flat of his back, arms lux- 
uriously outspread, while 
he studied the sagging 
ceiling above his head and breathed the 
warm, still air of the late afternoon. 
His thoughts were adrift. He could 
not for his life remember the nation, 
the State, or the town in which he 
found himself until he had heaved up 
his head and glanced out the window. 
The first thing that he saw was the 
brutal front ef Bull Mountain. 


He let his head sink back with a sigh 
of relief into the soft of the pillow. He 
was at San Trinidad, then, but little 
wonder that he needed to be reminded 
of the locality—so many places had 
flicked under his eye of late, like cards 
under a thumb. Closing his eyes again, 
he let their names and their faces slip 
through his mind like water through a 
flume. And then he smiled. To lie 
with vacant mind, to think busily, pas- 
sively to recollect, were all pleasant to 
Weldon. He could enjoy life for its 
own sake, unpointed, unmoralized, and 
all the functions of life were sweet to 
him. In digestion he could have rivaled 
a goat, in nerves, a fat-sided bull, calm 
lord of the pasture. To eat, to sleep, . 
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even to breathe, were delightful occu- 
pations for Weldon. 

So he wasin no haste now to rise. 
To another the heat in that little white- 
washed chamber would have been as 
oppressive as a closed oven, but Wel- 
don reveled in its very intensity, which 
relaxed muscles and brain. 

But eventually hunger began to grow 
on him. He stretched out his hand to 
the door and drew it open. 

“Food!” called Weldon, and the echo 
roared down the hall. 

He closed his eyes again, and waited. 

At length he heard the whispering of 
skirts. A Mexican chambermaid tapped 
at the open door—entered. Chamber- 
maids are not bashful, as a rule, but 
he could feel the timidity of this one in 
her pausing steps as she came in. 

“Señor?” 

“No spik English?” invited Weldon. 

“No, señor. Il padre S 

“Let your father be,” said Weldon, 
in very fair Spanish. 

He opened his eyes at last and looked 
up to her. She was almost unreason- 
ably pretty ! 

The thought of food dropped from 
the mind of Weldon. 

What would the señor have? 

“One thing at a time!” said Weldon, 
and continued to survey her, not with 
rude inquiry—almost as he would look 
at a charming picture. 

Then he sang softly, just above his 
breath : 

“Eyes like the evening, and throat 
like the dawn!” 


She “blushed, and Weldon smiled 
kindly upon her. 
Was the señor hungry? He was. 


What would he have? Anything in the 
house that was good. There were 
frijoles, then, of course. Equally of 
course, there were tortillas. In all 
Mexico there were no frijoles more ex- 
cellent than the thin, whie wafers which 
her mother patted out with her own 
authentic hands! There was some 


flesh of kid, ready for cooking. Cut 
small, and turned on many little spits, 
it could be roasted and ready in a few 
minutes. As for a bath, two strong 
mozos would carry up the water in 
buckets and he could have the whole 
of the tin tub in the adjoining room 


filled. It would be almost enough to 
swim in! 
She left. The voice of Weldon pur- 


sued her gently: 

“Eyes like the evening, and throat 
like the dawn!” 

He heard her hesitate in the hall and 
then go on more slowly; so he sat up 
with a little chuckle. 

“San Trinidad,” murmured Weldon, 
“T like you fine!” 

Afterwards he stood in the tin tub 
in the adjoining room while the two.ad- 
miring and awe-stricken mozos poured 
bucket after bucket of cold water over 
his great white shoulders, over his 
tides of quivering muscles. 

When he had rubbed himself dry and 
dressed, he descended to the patio of 
the hotel, with his spurs clinking softly 
at every step. Golden spurs—how 
they flashed and glimmered as he 
crossed the open space into the sun! 

It was a blasting, blazing heat. It 
turned the red roofs into red flame; it 
turned the white walls into white fire. 
But Weldon did not avoid it. He stood 
still in the center of the patio, and tak- 
ing off his sombrero he allowed the 
hand of the sun to be laid upon him 
with all its force. 

From the shadows of a vine-draped 
corner a little man with a thih, brown 
face said almost peevishly, in English: 
“Now, you'd better watch yourself, son. 
You'll be collecting sunstroke.” 

“Thanks,” said Weldon. 
need a sun bath.” 

He strolled over to one of the little 
tables that stood within the colonnade 
and there he lolled in a chair that 
creaked under his weight but managed 
to sustain it. 


“But I 
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“It kills germs,” said Weldon. 

He had a way of doing that—com- 
pleting a sentence or a speech in de- 
tached sections. He regarded the little 
man with his characteristic smile, genial, 
twinkling, a little stupid, as though he 
included every one among the good 
things of life. 

Steaming frijoles wrapped in thin 
gray tortillas were brought to him. He 
began to eat, unhurryingly, vastly. 

The little man with the thin, brown 
face behind his Mexican cigar raised his 
brows at this heap of disappearing food. 
Then he shifted a little in his chair, and 
he twitched the shoulder nearest to 
Weldon nervously. 

The frijoles and the tortillas disap- 
peared. Then came more tortillas and 
a great dish of roasted kid chopped into 
sqùare chunks and toasted brown be- 
fore an open fire. There was a dish of 
red sauce also. Into this, Weldon dipped 
each bit of meat. He was still unhur- 
ried, but the food began to disappear as 
though in a fire. He never crammed 
his mouth; it simply seemed capable of 
accommodating any given amount with 
ease. 

The little man could not help but 
watch. Against his will his head was 
drawn over his shoulder to stare. He 
kept snapping head and eyes to the 
front as though he were shaking off 
flies. He looked far off and drummed 
his thin finger tips rapidly on the top of 
his table, but still his eyes were drawn 
back to the meal which Weldon was 
making. 

Weldon raised a special bit on the 
end of his knife. It was charred a trifle 
at the edges; the rest was thickly en- 
crusted with brown; the red sauce 
dripped’ from it. 

“Have some,” invited Weldon. 

The little man snapped around in his 
chair. 

“Young man,” he said, “am I old 
enough to tell you something?” 


“Advice?” murmured Weldon. “The 


man that won't take free advice—he'll 
have to pay high for repentance.” 

“Well,” began the other. 

“Advice?” reiterated Weldon. “Ad- 
vice is experience, done in shorthand.” 

“It is,” said the other, “and there- 
fore——” 

The slow-speaking Weldon went on: 
“Good advice is better’n an eye in the 
hand.” 

“Of course it is, young man, and I 
want to tell you id 

“Him that won’t be advised,” went on 
Weldon in his soft and genial voice, 
“can’t be helped.” 

“Go on, go on, go on!” said the 
other peevishly. “Finish up all that 
you’ve got to say on the subject. I 
can wait! I can wait!” 

“Pd take advice from any man, as 
if he was my father,’ said Weldon. 
“Advice is better than whipping. And 
they say that the worst men may give 
the best advice!” 

He smiled kindly upon the other. 

“Are you gonna have some of this 
roast kid with me?” 

The little man snapped his fingers. 
He was almost in a rage. 

“No!” he cried. “I’m not going to 
have any of it! And another thing— 
that red sauce—you know what that 
is?” 

Weldon hesitated, and then with his 
impervious good-nature he said: 
“Tastes like boiled down fire, partner, 
What might you think about it?” 

The little man opened his eyes. He 
had a thin beard which gave a pointed, 
old-fashioned, almost sinister look to 
his face. The beard now quivered as he 
paused for words. 5 

“Then why in heaven’s name d’you 
eat it? It makes my tongue raw just 
to watch you!” he declared. “It makes 
the lining of my inwards curl up and 
shrivel off in chunks.” 

Weldon placed the debated morsel 
in his mouth. Yet he spoke around it, 
with no seeming difficulty : : 
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“Does it, now?” said he. “Now, I'll 
tell you how it appears to me: Pretty 
near everything is good if you take it 
the right way—and if not 5 


“Hello!” said the other. “Christian 
Science?” 
“Why not?’ suggested Weldon. 


“Its true that all of them that carry 
long knives ain’t cooks. But you gotta 
teach a cook in his kitchen, not at the 
dinin’ table. So I aim to take what I 
get.” 
The little man shuddered. He sup- 
ported his head with both hands. His 
lips quivered around the cigar; rapid 
jets of smoke panted forth before his 
face, and through the smoke his eyes 
blinked at Weldon. 

“When I think of what the inside of 
your stomach must be like!” sighed he. 

“Never had a stomach ache in my 
life,” said Weldon. 

And he finished off both meat and 
sauce by rolling the last chunk of 
roasted flesh in the red liquid, covering 
it so thickly that he had to keep the 
morsel spinning on the way to his lips 
to retain the covering sauce. 

The little man refused to see this 
dreadful concoction swallowed. He 
actually covered his eyes with both 
hands, but he could not help lowering 
those hands cautiously—just in time to 
see the act of swallowing performed. 

He made a soft, choking sound, left 
his chair, took a few hurried paces back 
and forth, and then sat down again with 
a jar, and began to stare openly at Wel- 
don. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FREE MAN. 


HE chambermaid—she seemed the 
servant of all work—stood before 
Weldon. She picked up the stack of 
empty dishes. But her wonder made 
her open-mouthed. She looked under 
the table; she glanced around the patio 
as though in search of a stray dog who 
could have had a portion of this huge 


meal ; she even eyed the pockets of Wel- 
don with some suspicion. 

He turned them inside out. 

At that, she put up her pretty hands 
and laughed. 

“But no, sefior. 
ful!” 

“There’s something else to come,” 
said Weldon. 

“And that, señor?” 

“You have beer?” 

“Yes, señor.” 

“You keep it in your cellar?” 

“Yes, señor.” 

“And is the cellar cool?” 

“It drips with coolness! It is like 
ice. Even thinking about it makes one 
shiver!” 

“Go down there and shiver a little 
for my sake,” said Weldon. “Go down 
there and put your hands on the bottles 
until you find the one with the most 
chill in it. Bring that back to me, and 
bring three or four more bottles along 
with you.” 

She went away. 

“Man, man,” murmured the stranger, 
“aren't you burning up? Isn’t there 
smoke in your throat and sparks in 
your eyes?” 

Weldon looked upon him with per- 
fect calm and rolled a cigarette with 
one hand. There was no haste in that 
gesture. And yet one twist of the fin- 
gers seemed to level the tobacco, fold 
in the paper edge, and complete the roll- 
ing. Weldon brushed the loose flap 
of the thin, brown paper across the tip 
of his tongue. He lighted a match, and 
it seemed to the stranger that half the 
length of the cigarette was drawn into 
those big lungs in a single breath. A 
raw, ugly stub of red cinders thrust 
itself out at the end of the cigarette, the 
paper curling back rapidly at its base. 

“By heck,” said the other, moistening 
his own dry lips and nervously tossing 
his cigar away, “I think you’ll choke— 
and I almost hope that you do!” 

“Friend,” said Weldon—and as he - 


Only—it is wonder- 
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began to speak the smoke commenced 
to issue from his lips in curls and wisps, 
and thin, blue-white puffs, and then in 
great, gushing torrents and clouds— 
“friend, I’m getting ready for a perfect 


minute. Im putting the top on the 
mountain. Everything has got to be 
perfect. And then—and then——” 


The girl appeared, loaded with bot- 
tles. 

She set them on the table—six—side 
by side. 

“Drink quickly,” said the little 
stranger, fidgeting again in his chair. 
“I—I want te hear that beer hiss as it 
goes down.” 

“Patience, patience,” murmured Wel- 
don. “Patience makes perfect! 
Which is the coldest bottle, my dear?” 

“This, señor. This, I think!” 


“But we must know,” said Weldon. ` 


“Otherwise, there’d be a perfect op- 
portunity not perfectly used! That 
would be a shame, I’d say. How about 
you, partner. Do you drink with me?” 

“Drink beer—that thin, bitter stuff,” 
said the little man with violence. “I 
wouldn’t taste it for thousands of dol- 
lars!” 

“Wouldn’t you now?” said Weldon. 
“Every man has got to ride his own 
trail. But when I think’”—here he 
opened the bottle, pulling off the 
clamped metal cap with his unaided 
finger tips—“but when I think of what 
this bottle of beer is going to mean to 
me i 


“Oh, drink it, drink it, drink it, will 


you?” snapped the little stranger. “It 
gets on my nerves. Your throat will be 
raw! It must be raw now! It’s 


pickled as if it had been soaked in Iye!” 

“To you, my beautiful,’ said Weldon 
to the ‘girl. 

She clasped her hands and bowed to 
him. 

“To you, to your eyes, to your lips, 
to your heart 4 

He tipped the bottle, 

Gurgling flowed the amber liquor, 


The little man stared, stirred, half 
rose from his chair. 

“Ah,” said Weldon, and set down the 
empty bottle. 

“My word!” said the little man. 

“And now,” said Weldon, “here’s to 
make perfect, more perfect. Here’s to 
the cook, bless her! And here’s to the 
sauce that she served to me!” 

The second bottle followed the first 
with equal speed. And when a single 
draught had emptied it, Weldon laid 
hold on a third. 

“Man, man!” cried the little stranger 
in some uneasiness, “you'll burst your- 
self wide open!” 

“You see my drink, but you don’t see 
my thirst,” answered Weldon mildly. 
“I had inside of me a desert of sand, 
under a sun at noon. Even the lizards 
were afraid to leave the shadows, and 
the cactus shriveled and began to smoke, 
and the buzzards staggered in the open 
air, and the bald-headed eagle put his 
head under his wing——” 

“Oh, darn your desert!” snapped the 

other. 
“But I’ve flooded the outer edges of 
that desert, and now there’s only one 
dry place—right in the center, which 
Im going to cover this time—if my 
aim is good! To you, beautiful, and 
the cook, and the motherland that bore 
the pair of you!” 

The third bottle went down like the 
other two. Weldon leaned back in his 
chair and rolled another cigarette. 

“And you ain’t in any pain, I sup- 
pose?” snarled the other. 

“No, Mr. Dickinson,’ said Weldon. 
“Not a mite. Will you smoke with 
me?” 

Dickinson snapped his fingers, not 
once, but two or three times, like the 
rapid popping of crackers on the Fourth 
of July. 

“You knew me all the time!” he said. 
“By heck, you knew me all ‘the time!” 

“Why, everybody knows you,” 
smiled Weldon. “Everybody knows. 
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Everybody admires 


39 


Jim Dickinson. 
him. Everybody wants to see him—— 

“Aw, shut up, Weldon,” said Mr. 
Dickinson. 

He took out another cigar, lighted the 
wrong end of it, and struggled vainly 
to make it go. He was too excited to 
notice his mistake. 

“How did you come?” asked Dickin- 
son. 

“All kinds of ways. Partly by horse, 
and partly by foot, and partly by 
train vs 

“I don’t believe it,” said Dickinson. 
“T have had every train searched! 
Every train this side of ——” 

“Did you have your men look care- 
. fully at the engineers?” asked. Weldon. 

“Ha? What?” cried Dickinson. 
“Darnation! I don’t believe it! What 
did you do with the man you displaced, 
then?” 

“I put him to sleep in the tender.” 

Dickinson groaned. 

“Well, well, well,” he said. “And 
here you are! I don’t believe it. I 
don’t believe my eyes!” 

“Why'd you come here, then, if you 
didn’t expect me to get through?” 

“T came on the odd chance. The 
thousandth chance! I wasn’t overlook- 
ing anything.” 

“Well,” said Weldon, “so we meet at 
last—in Mexico!” 

The other writhed. 

“When you have a chance,” said Wel- 
don, “look over to the entrance to the 
patio. There’s a picture walking in. 
Spanish picture. Maybe Italian. Maybe 
a dash of French. Ain’t she a sweet- 
heart, Dickinson?” 

“Why don’t you talk English?” asked 
the other with irritation. “Why do you 
always use that hodgepodge of range 
slang and nonsense when you know 
better ?” 

“Talking, or walking,” said Weldon, 
“I always aim to take the shortest cut.” 

He let his gaze drift past the other. 
At the patio entrance was a long, gray 


automobile, low of line, mighty of hood. 
The throbbing of the engine really could 
not be heard. There was a mere pulse 
in the air. l ; 

“That’s a he-man’s car,” said Wel- 
don. “And look what come out from 
under the-wheel of it.” 

It was a girl, now slipping out of her 
duster and tossing it into the abandoned 
seat. She came across the courtyard 
with a light, rapid step, paused, glanced 
over the upper windows, and then en- 
tered the hotel. 

“Eyes like the evening, and throat 
like the dawn!” sang Weldon gently, 
and then letting a great voice ring and 
boom like thunder, he repeated the line. 

“You know her, do you?” asked 
Dickinson. “You're sending her a sig- 
nal, are you? Mixed up in that busi- 
ness, too, eh?” 

He nodded his head vigorously, and 
glared again at his younger companion. 

“Know her?’ said Weldon. “At 
least, I’ll never forget her! Did you 
see her eyes?” : 

“T’ve seen her eyes,” snarled Dickin- 
son. “Like the evening? Like mid- 
night, I’d say, with a murder thrown in 
for salt! You dunno her name?” 

“No idea of it.” 

“That’s Francesca Laguarda.” 

“Ttalian, eh?” 

“I don’t know. And I don’t care. 
Only, how Pd like to jail her!” 

“Is she crooked, Dickinson?” 

“Crooked?” exclaimed Dickinson. 
“Crooked ?” 

He could only repeat the word; fur- 
ther definition choked him. 

“T’ve seen them East,” said Weldon, 
“and I’ve seen them West. But I never 
seen the mate of her.” 

“That’s college grammar, I suppose?” 
suggested the irritable little man. 

“Its post-graduate grammar,” said 
Weldon, always with his- smile. 

“Well,” snapped Dickinson, “I might 
as well tell you. They wired to me last 
night. Baxter is dead!” 
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“And now they’ll want to hang me, 
of course?” 

“They ought to, of course,” said 
Dickinson with a grumble. “But that 
fool Baxter, just before he went out, 
confessed that it had been a frame to 
get you, that you’d simply fought your 
way out of it. And I suppose I gotta 
tell you that you’re a free man to go 
where you please again!” 


CHAPTER III. 
WHERE A PRETTY FACE TAKES YOU. 
O this intelligence, Weldon re- 


sponded by tilting up his head and 
watching for a long moment the sway- 
ing tendrils of the vine that hung like 
a suspended green shower before them. 
“What a lucky thing,” he said, “that 
Baxter didn’t confess at once!” 
“Lucky?” cried angry Mr. Dickinson. 
“Lucky ?” Z 
Suddenly his attitude changed. 
slipped lower in his chair. 
“Go on and explain that, Weldon.” 
“Why, man, then I never should have 
seen San Trinidad this trip!- I never 
should have sat here and eaten roast 


He 


kid and drunk beer and talked to the 


great Dickinson!” 

He waved a big hand and smiled 
again; genially but a little blankly. 

Dickinson stood up. All his move- 
ments were done with a jump. He 
leaned his shoulder against a thick, 
adobe pillar and looked at the other. 

“How old are you, Weldon?” 

“Just a few years younger than you 
think.” 

“By heck, young man, there’s times 
when I think you’re not out of swad- 
dlin’ clothes!” 

Already the second cigarette was 
gone. -The third was made and lighted. 

“You'll ruin your lungs,” said Dick- 
inson. : 

Weldon blew to the ceiling a great 
cloud of white. 

“Never bother me,” he said. 


The dyspeptic face of Dickinson 
wrinkled fiercely. He smoothed it with 
his hand again. 

“I don’t suppose so! I don’t suppose 
so,” said he. “A man of brass. Ham- 
mered brass! Hammered brass! 
Never a headache or a stomach ache or 
a chill or a fever in your life?” 

“Never,” nodded Weldon. 

“Why do you do it?” asked Dickin- 
son savagely. “Why? Why?” 

“Drink beer?” asked Weldon. 

“You know what I mean. Don't 
dodge around corners when I’m talking 
to you! Don’t try any smart shifts and 
tricks with me, young man!” 

Big Weldon submitted to this bully- 
ing with perfect calm. His eyes were 
like the eyes of a well-fed ox as they 
rested upon the face of his companion. 

“For one thing, I hate work,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Just want to be a weight and a drain 
on society, eh?” asked Dickinson in 
the same savage manner. 

He continued, expanding on his 
thought: “It’s not right nor fair. We 
have enough trouble with the normal 
criminal classes.. - Half-wits, only 
shrewd to do wrong. Undernourished 
brains. Pathological cases that ought 
to be behind hospital walls, not behind 
bars; ignorant Latins and Orientals; 
dope fiends, drunkards, weak wits of 
all kinds. We have our share of trouble 
with those people. A criminal is crazy. 
I’ve always said so. I’ve always known 
so. But you’re not crazy, Weldon. 
You have a good brain. That brain-° 
was well trained. Cost thousands to 
equip you mentally. What do you do 
with that equipment? Chuck it away! 

“Worse than that! It’s like using a 
fine battleship for petty, sneaking pi- 
racy! Why, if you’re going to be a 
criminal, why don’t you do something 
big? Why don’t you smash the Bank 
of England, or rip the heart out of the 
United States mint, or burgle Wall 
Street—or something like that?” 
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“T never was inspired,” said Weldon, 
his faint smile returning. “You're put- 
ting good ideas in my head!” 

“Instead of that—why, you're like a 
bunch of tumble-weed, rolling where 
the wind blows you! Down to Mexico, 
up to Canada, a card game here, a gun 
fight there, knife battle yonder! And 
why? What do you gain? What do 
you put in the bank?” 

“I live,” said Weldon in mild answer. 

Dickinson pointed a trembling, bony 
forefinger at him. 

“You've got no self-respect!” he de- 
clared. 

“Because,” said Weldon, 
ever takes me seriously.” 

His glance wandered toward the up- 
per range of windows that looked over 
the patio. A pair of shutters was being 
folded back. But afterwards, the win- 
dow remained shut. Whe should want 
to let in the light and not the air, at 
this time of day? For the sun was fall- 
ing deeper to the west. . The sting was 
lost from its rays. Rich, sleepy warmth 
exhaled from the ground, from the 
walls, and golden languor overspread 
the skies. 

“And why don’t people take you seri- 
ously ?” 

“There’s my name,” said Weldon. 

“A good name. Why not? Used to 
be an honest name!” said Dickinson. 
“Until you began to roll it in the dust!” 

He added with his usual snap: “Lor- 
rimer Everett Weldon. What can be 
wrong with that name?” 

“Don’t you see? The initials spell a 
word. Lew! Well, when a man is 
called Lew, you can’t take him seri- 
ously. Can you?” 

“Ah, nonsense! You have to get 
your smile out of everything. You be- 
gin with yourself and you never stop 
laughing!” 

“Seriously.” 

‘You're called other things than 
Lew.” 

“Yes. Big Boy. Blondy. The Big 


“no one 


Kid. Serious names, Dickinson? I 
think not. The world takes me easily. 
I take the world easily. That’s all.” 

“Well, well, well,’ said Dickinson. 
“And what do you want out of life?” 

“The thing that lies around the cor- 
ner.” 

“What lies around the corner?” 

“I don’t know,” said Weldon. 

“What?” : 

“Tf I knew, I wouldn’t want it!” 

Dickinson blew out a sharp whistle, 
of disgust, impatience—and of under- 
standing also. 

He sat down suddenly. The chair 
jarred and shook with his suddenness. 

“T could use you,” he said slowly. “I 
could use you, boy!” 

“Hunting crooks?” asked Weldon. 

“T could use you!” sighed Dickinson, 
and made no other answer. 

“Who is the beautiful child with the 
big, gray car?” asked Weldon. 

“What child?’ snapped the other. 
“Child ?” 


“Francesca Laguarda, you called 
her.” 

“Child?” said Dickinson. “A cold- 
blooded hawk! Child?  There’s no 


child in her. Some women never are 
young. She was grown up when she 
was born.” 

“Like Athena,” said Weldon. 

“Like what?” 

“Nothing. She’s a lovely thing.” 

“All hell-cats are lovely.” 

The glance of Weldon strayed toward 
the recently unshuttered window. The 
glass of that window was of the worst 
quality, rolled unevenly, filled with 
waves, so that the high-lights were 
streaked across its surface irregularly. 


. Nevertheless, behind the glass in the 


deep darkness of the chamber he saw a 
form. It looked like a daylight ghost. 
“T’ve only seen her face. Perfect 
face! Perfect, perfect!” sighed Wel- 
don. 
“Tve seen her hands, too,” said Dick- 
inson, “and I’ve seen her handiwork, ` 
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“Exquisite hands!” said Weldon, 
luxuriously closing his eyes and dream- 
ing aloud. “Slender, pink-tipped fin- 
gers, soft and strong. Easily flowing 
lines, and a round, small wrist, with a 
blue vein shining through crystal A 

“Oh, shut up!” said Dickinson. “It 
makes me ache to hear you talk like 
that!” 

“T was thinking aloud,” said Weldon. 

“That’s why women are the worst 
criminals,” said Dickinson. “They 
carry their shield with them. A man, 
honest or crooked, is a thing without a 
face or a feature.» It’s the heart and 
soul that makes a man. A woman’s 
two thirds flesh and one third mind, and 
when that mind is bad, it still can dodge 
behind the body. Men prefer a woman 
to be a little bad. It’s sauce to the dish. 
You, Weldon, youd prefer ’em that 
way!” 

“Yes,” said Weldon thoughtfully. “A 
little sainted, or a little the reverse. No 
doubt you’re right. But I never thought 
of it before. You cut at once to the 
quick of things, Dickinson!” 

Like a fish rising through dark water, 
the form behind the window glimmered 
closer to the glasss. Like a fish sink- 
ing again, it receded and was blotted 
out completely by the winking glass 
surface and the thick shadows inside. 

Weldon stood up. 

“Gonna take a walk,” said he. 


“Where? Where?’ asked little 
Di¢kinson. 
“I dunno. Come along?” 


The two strolled across the patio. 
Rather, Weldon strolled, and Dickinson 
walked jerkily beside him, hurrying 
ahead, half turning and waiting for the 
other to catch up, like a child leading a 
great mastiff on a leash. 

At the entrance to the patio, they 
paused beside the big, long, low gray 
car. It had four seats, fitted with 
arm-rests. A heavy luggage carrier was 
fastened on behind. The rear seats 
were set inside the rear axle, so that 


one could be sure of not too much lurch 
and pitch in taking a corner fast. 

Weldon leaned thoughtfully on the 
front door. 

“Eighty still,’ said he. “This baby 
was hot, a while ago. Eighty still, says 
the thermometer.” 

“She never cuts down below sixty,” 
said Dickinson. ‘“That’s her idea of 
a slow pleasure spin. Ordinarily, she 
prefers something around ninety and a 
hundred.” l 

“A hundred?” 
“That’s stepping!” 

He opened the hood and looked at 
the engine. 

“Nice, little, old straight eight,” said 
he. 

“No name of a maker, though,” 
snapped Dickinson. “No name of a 
maker anywhere.” 

“Its Italian, old son,” said Weldon. 
“And it’s a special. No wonder she'll 
do a hundred! And then a little bit 
more, I make my guess! A little bit 
more! Does she need a hundred, Dick- 
inson?” 

“Does a bird need wings?” retorted 
the man of the law bitterly. “And even 
a hundred ain’t going to be enough for 
her, one day.” 

He knocked a small fist against his 
breast. His eyes were so fierce that 
Weldon had a sudden picture of the 
little man furnished with vast, condor 
wings, splitting the air at dazzling 
speed, and, far beneath, an automobile 
glistening and streaming along a wind- 
ing road. 

“You haven't told me what she does,” 
said Weldon. “Do you mind telling?” 

“Tf I knew,” said the other, “I 
wouldn’t mind telling. I'd even put it 
in the papers. If I knew! I only 
know a few of the footnotes about her. 
What would any woman or man want 
with a car like this on the border— 
unless he was a millionaire and a speed 
fool ?” 

“Smuggling?” . said Weldon. 


asked Weldon. 
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“Wonderful brain!” sneered Dickin- 
son, 

His bright eyes fastened on the face 
of Weldon and roved as he read. 

“Guess Pll ramble along,” said Wel- 
don. 

“Where, man? Where is there to 
walk in a town like this?” 

“Oh, just around the corner.” 

“Oh—you be darned!” snapped 
Dickinson, and turned upon his heel. 

There was a whisper in the air. The 
girl was coming back toward the car. 
“Good evening, Mr. Dickinson!” she 
said. 

He made no pretense of cordiality. 
He glared back at her in hatred just 
pointed and sharpened by a touch of 
curiosity. 

“Humph,” said Dickinson. 

It made no difference to her or to 
her smile. 

Weldon, still lingering, opened the 
door for her, and she thanked him with 
the most direct, the most friendly of 
smiles. 

She settled herself at the wheel, 
pressed a lever, and pushed back the 
sliding seat an inch. 

“You know cars?” she said to Wel- 
don, still with that friendly smile. 

He closed the door without a click— 
only a smooth, powerful pressure of his 
hand. 

“Now and then I know them a little,” 
said, he. 

“You'd like this.” 

“T would,” said he. 

To take his eyes from her was like 
taking his hand from a crown of rubies. 
He stepped back and raised his hat. 
The engine whirred, the big car whined 
in first, moved off, and then as the 
gears shifted without a jar into second 
it gathered momentum and swerved 
around the corner. Thereafter, he 
heard the faint, thrilling whisper of 
high speed and the pulse and throb of 
the great motor living in the air. 

He replaced the hat. 


Opposite him an old woman was 
squatted in her doorway, patting out 
wet tortillas for the evening meal. She 
did not look at her handiwork, but she 
grinned broadly at him. 

He crossed the street and leaned a 
hand against the side of the house. 

“You smile at me, mother?” 

Her fat face wrinkled with silent 
laughter. 

“Why not, señor?” 

“Of course there’s no reason.” 

She raised her hand, the palm of it 
glistening from the wet corn meal she 
had been working. 

“Yesterday I was a beautiful young 
creature, too. I was a fool, though.” 
She added: “But wise or foolish, this 
is where a pretty face takes you!” 

She began to pat the tortillas again. 

Weldon walked on around the cor- 
ner. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON TOP WITH THE DANGER. 


ROUND the corner he found 
Miguel Cabrero’s. It was a twi- 
light house. In the day, neither heat 
nor light could enter. In the night the 
small, unshaded, electric lights let one 
see the faces of the cards and the spots 
on the dices, and that was all. Only 
at the roulette wheels there were extra 
flares of illumination. But even there 
the light constantly altered, for the cur- 
rent was not stable, and the bulbs flared 
brilliant white or sank to dull yellow 
by turns, which gave the entire chamber 
an unreal appearance. 

Nothing could be really cool in San 
Trinidad. Every opening of the street 
door let in a moist flood of warmth. But 
there were big electric fans purring like 
cats, here and there, casting forth gales 
as the fans swung slowly to and fro, 
with human hesitancies and resump- 
tions of the rhythm. 

For a long time, Weldon did not 
play. Every day, to him, had its own 
taste. Now he was tasting San Trini-. 
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dad, slowly, carefully. And like a taster 
of wine, he did not attempt to gulp it 
down—on trust! 

He had a glass of Mexican brandy 
before him—that pale fire which eats 
the brain! But to Weldon it was just 
right. It’s odd, green taste finished off 
the picture his eyes beheld. It was not 
so much taste in his mouth as a flavor 
in his brain. He was stepping deeper 
and deeper into San Trinidad. He was 
walking around the corner! 

A boy came by his corner table, 
showering wet bran and wood shavings 
upon the floor; others followed to 
sweep it up. They would keep up this 
work all the evening. It cooled the air, 
and that was its importance rather than 
an attempt at cleanliness. 

Miguel Cabrero’s gathered its crowd. 
It was not a very large crowd, but it 
was spending money. There is always 
money to spend in the Mexican towns 
near the American border. Most of 
those present were Mexicans of the 
middle class. There were not a few 
somber-faced peons, too. And there 
was a liberal sprinkling of Americans 
here, also. One could tell them by their 
voices. They were all well-behaved; 
they spoke very quietly, like men ac- 
customed to win and lose money. But 
they spoke with a harsh monotony of 
sound, coming up from deep within and 
resounding through the nose. As for 
the Mexicans, there was a song in every 
throat. 

They talked rapidly but sweetly. It 
was like the chatter of women at an 
afternoon tea, but more subdued, more 
somber. 

So Weldon drank his brandy and the 
scene, and digested it, and was more 
and more pleased. He had seen such 
places before, man of them. But to 
Weldon every door of life opened upon 
a new room, and every moment was the 
crossing of a world. He never accused 
existence of dullness. He accused him- 
self! 


The roulette wheels were occupying 
most of the attention on this night. 
Every now and then the crowd around 
one of them would leave the wheel and 
flow back to the long bar which glim- 
mered sedately at the rear of the room. 
Some one had made a big winning. 
Then the crowd flowed back. Bets were 
doubled. The wheel recouped its loss 
and grew fat again. 

“You’re Weldon? My name is Cun- 
ningham. May I sit down with you a 
moment ?” 

“Certainly,” said Weldon. 

The newcomer raised his hand. A 
waiter was conjured out of shadows. 

“Beer, if you please.” 

The waiter vanished. 

“I can’t do that, you know,” said 
Cunningham, pointing to the glass of 
brandy. “Not in this weather!” 

He passed a handkerchief across his 
forehead. He was very hot. He wore 
a suit of linen. Where the coat bound 
his strong shoulders there were wet 
marks. 

It was a fine forehead that he showed. 
A high-light gleamed on a knob above 
either eye; surely this man was not a 
fool. He was about thirty-five, with a 
brown, rugged, honest face and ex- 
tremely steady eyes. 

“You don’t know me?” 

“I don’t,” said Weldon. “Smoke?” 

“PI smoke my own.” 

He took out a small, silver box and 
rolled a cigarette with long-shredded to- 
bacco. When he lighted it, the faint, 
sweet aroma of Turkish tobacco was 
in the air. 

“I know about you, of course,” said 
Cunningham. 

Weldon waited. He was one of those 
rare men who can be comfortably si- 
lent. There was always that genial 
half-smile on his lips and in his kindly 
eyes, uncritical but observant. 

“And so I'll ask you first if you’re 
doing anything?” \ 

“Not a thing.” 
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“Do you want to work?” 

“T never do.” 

“T understand, of course. 
work.” 

“Well,” said Weldon, “I love to be 
tempted, and I love to fall.” 

Cunningham smiled. He was a hand- 
some fellow when he smiled in this 
fashion, and his appreciative eyes ran 
over Weldon—hands, shoulders, neck, 
and jaw. 

“T run liquor, Chinamen, opium, and 
such stuff north across the river. I 
run cash, guns, ammunition, and a few 
luxuries like that south across the 
river. That’s my business.” 

He spoke without any secretive low- 
ering of his voice. The approaching 
waiter was almost sure to have heard 
the last part of the speech, Weldon 
thought. 

“It’s interesting work,” said Cunning- 
ham, taking up his glass of beer, and 
surrounding its coldness with both 
hands. “I think you would like it.” 

“In part, perhaps,” said Weldon. 

“Of course,” said Cunningham. “I 
wouldn’t ask you to work on the opium 
and dope.” 

“Thanks,” said Weldon. 

“But the Chinamen and the liquor.” 

“Honest liquor—and honest China- 
men?” smiled Weldon. 

“The liquor is honest,” 
Cunningham. 

“T don’t know,” murmured Weldon. 

Cunningham waited. After a mo- 
ment, when there was no clearing of 
the thought in Weldon’s eyes, he said: 

“Id like to have you understand that 
the money would be worth while. We 
pay different sorts of prices. Not very 
much to the rank and file. For the 
chiefs, who handle the greatest dangers, 
money is hardly any object.” 

Then he explained: “Of course, you 
would start at the top.” 

“With the dangers,’ smiled Weldon. 

“Naturally, that’s what you want! 
And that’s why we want you, too!” 


Not really 


qualified 


“Will you wait a few minutes?” 

“A few hours—for you, Weldon!” 

“T have fifteen hundred dollars. Are 
these games straight?” 

“Cabrero is crooked. 
may be straight.” 

“Very well. Coming along?” 

“T do my gambling in another way,” 
smiled Cunningham, and Weldon left 
him at the table. 


The games 


CHAPTER V. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL, 


ELDON, going toward the nearest 
roulette table, passed one of the 
boys who constantly swept the floor of 
the gaming hall. He beckoned to the 
youngster and placed a broad-faced, sil- 
ver peso in his grimy palm. 

“There is still a man at my table. 
Americano. If he leaves that table, 
watch where he goes. Follow. Come 
back to tell me!” 

The boy did not glance toward the 
table. There was simply a steely little 
glitter in his eyes, and he nodded, full 
of his work. Weldon went on toward 
the table. He watched only a moment, 
placed five hundred on the red, won, 
and put the doubled stake on the black. 
He won again. He placed the total on 
odd and once more he had doubled his 
stake. He had five thousand dollars 
in place of fifteen hundred, and this 
had been won ir the course of a very 
few moments. 

The other gamblers were watching 
him like hawks. They were preparing 
to follow his guidance, for a man whose 
luck is coming in is like a ship coming 
into port. It should be followed by all 
hungry birds of the air. 

He began to play. single numbers, 
thrice on the nine, thrice on the seven, 
thrice on the twenty-seven. The money 
was swallowed again by the machine, a 
hundred dollars at a time. The croupier, 
his face like yellow wax, emotionless as 
a mummy, watched and chanted in a 
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droning voice. Those who followed the 
play of Weldon were already broke or 
discouraged by nine straight losses. 

He lost four thousand dollars in a 
breath. He lost another thousand. 
Then the eighteen won for him. Thirty- 
five hundred back, on that stroke, and 
the croupier raised his dull, flameless 
eyes and looked at him steadily for 
half a second as the wheel spun once 
more. 

A thousand on the red. Black won! 

A thousand on the red. Black won. 

A thousand on the black, and red 
won. 

Another thousand on the black, and 
red won again. 

There was a tug at Weldon’s arm. 
He stepped back. The whisper of the 
boy whom, he had hired as a spy barely 
reached his ear, and no other. 

“A brake!” whispered the tad. 

Weldon smiled kindly down to him. 

“I thought so,” said he. “And the 
gentleman?” For the table where he 
had sat was now empty. 

“He was out at the side door into the 
alley. I followed. He stood in the 
gutter and smoked a cigarette. Very 
soon a señorita passed. She had a 
heavy mantilla over her head. She said 
three words in English. The sefior said 
three words in English, and she went 
in. Then he came back. Soon he will 
be at the table.” 

At that moment Cunningham reseated 
himself at the empty table. The boy 
disappeared in the crowd with an extra 
peso weighing down his pocket. 

But Weldon put his last hundred on 
odd and smiled as he saw it win, and 
then doubled on the red. If there was 
a brake on this machine, they at least in- 
tended that he should keep a little 
money in his pocket. 

Most of his thoughts were back at the 
table with Cunningham, or out yonder 
in the street, where the sefiorita in the 
heavy mantilla had passed by and 
spoken words of English. 


` that woman, 


There were many American men in 
this town; there were few or no Amer- 
ican women. He would have given a 
great deal to have heard the voice of 
,and he would have wa- 
gered more than he had lost at roulette 
that it was the same voice in which the 
girl at the wheel of the gray automobile 
had spoken to him that evening. A 
rich voice, rather deeply contralto, with 
the ring of a clear bell on it. 

He put a hundred on number seven- 
teen; it was lost. 

He put another hundred on number 
seven. The wheel spun. The ball wa- 
vered back and forth from ten to four. 
Would it drop in seven? Suddenly the 
wheel slowed. The ball dropped in 
nine. With a soft hiss the wheel still 
revolved. 

“Nine—black 

“My friend!” said Weldon. 

He had his proof now. There was 
a brake in that wheel, and the croupier 
had worked it a little awkwardly in this 
instance. A roulette wheel has the even 
movement of a planet. It dies softly, 
gradually ; there is no sudden diminu- 
tion in its pace, such as that alteration 
which his keen eye had noted. 

“The sefior speaks to me?” said the 
croupier. 

He smiled on Weldon; a pretended 
pity softened his eyes. 
“I speak to you. 

me.” 

“A thousand pities! I may not leave 
my place! It never is so in Cabrero’s!” 

The hand of Weldon made a little 
gesture, as of surrender, but coming 
close to the croupier, it fastened on his 
shoulder. He was lifted from his little 
platform to the floor. 

“Your wheel carries a brake, fried; 
said Weldon. 

“Dios!” said the croupier. 

It was as though a gun had been pre- 
sented to his head. He writhed, and 
with his right hand he made an upward 
stroke at Weldon’s body. It was a 


Step here with 
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quick rather than a strong movement, 
but one does not need great strength to 
drive a pin-pointed dagger through a 
man’s heart. 


Weldon caught that armed hand in. 


mid-air. He turned it with a jerk. 
There was the grinding sound of a bone 
breaking. The croupier cried out; the 
knife tingled on the floor like a musical, 
little silver bell. 

Weldon stood on the platform where 
the croupier had been, The poor man 
was staggering toward the wall, one 
arm dangling, ruined, the other 
stretched before him, as though he 
fumbled his way through the dark. 

“Friends—gentlemen—this machine 
is not honest,” said Weldon. “There is 
a brake in it. I propose to examine it 
and see if I can find the brake. I hope 
to have your help——” 

Help? 

The crowd had scattered backwards 
from him as little waves roll away from 
a dropped stone in a pool. Voices be- 
gan to shout. Nine tenths of the lights 
were snapped out. Only a dim twilight 
remained, and that dimness showed all 
the crowd of gamblers making for the 
doors. 

Weldon took hold of the wheel and 
its stand and pulled upward. It was 
firm. He sagged his knees and pulled 
again, The wood parted like thick pa- 
per with a screeching sound, and he 
laid the machine and its pedestal upon 
one side. 

Then he saw that while the crowd 
flowed outward like water, there were 
certain men who had not moved. They 
remained fixed while the torrent flowed 
around them. Outside in the street 
the noise of the panic crashed and 
roared, and voices shrilled with excite- 
ment and fear. But these men who had 
remained now began to converge on 
Weldon. There were six or seven of 
them, walking cautiously toward him, 
and every man was armed. 

He dropped on his knees behind the 


table and opened the stem of the wheel 
as a boy opens an orange. It was a neat 
little contrivance, that brake. It would 
work as delicately as the needle of a 
seamstress. A clumsy fellow, the 
croupier, to have put it on with such 
sudden violence. But perhaps he had 
grim orders, to lose no more money at 
that table. In truth, such things will 
happen at a gambling house! 

Weldon picked out the important 
working parts of the brake and dropped 
them .in his pocket. 

Then he looked about him once more. 
The men were drawing to a rapid focus 
around him. He crossed his arms and 
swept his hands up. They came from 
beneath his arm-pits, each_ weighted 
with a long-barreled, old-fashioned, 
heavy Colt, single action, the sights and 
the triggers filed away, the hammers 
under his thumbs. 

“I want no trouble,” said Weldon 
clearly, in Spanish. 

“Gringo beast!” said one of the men. 

His voice had a sob of rage in it, 
and he fired point-blank. 

Weldon felt a plucking at his shoul- 
der, as though some one had touched 
him there to draw his attention. He 
pitched face downward on the platform, 
beneath the next table. 

“He is mine!” cried a wildly exultant 
voice. 

But there lay Weldon, smiling hap- 
pily in the twilight, his guns extended, 
perfectly steady because of the butts 
being on the floor. He began to fire 
at the men’s legs, between the knee and 
the hip. Unless a man is a real fighting 
hero, a .45-caliber slug placed in such 
a spot brings him down as though he 
were struck over the head with a club, 
and, having fallen, he forgets all about 
fighting. He feels that he is bleeding 
to death and shouts for help. 

Such shouts rose now. Three men 
were down, one pitching back upon a 
dice table and involving it in the ruin 
of his fall. Footsteps sounded heavily — 
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on the floor—footsteps which retreated 
from Weldon. Then all the lights went 
out! 

The place was pitch black. But in it, 
like three flashing lights, were the re- 
peated voices of men calling in fear and 
agony. 

Weldon rose to his knees and re- 
loaded his weapons. Then he stood up 
and walked for the rear of the big 
room. As he stepped, the little golden 
spurs chinked and chimed sweetly on 
his heels, and yet he moved with as 
much certainty as though he were a 
stalking cat in the midst of that black- 
ness. 

The authorities would be there at 
once. It was only strange that they did 
not come sooner, unless they wanted to 
give the men of Cabrero an ample 
chance to finish this little business for 
themselves. 

His hand touched the long, cold, 
smoothly polished bar. At the same 
time a faint glow, like fire, ran along 
it. The front door had been opened, 
and men with strong lights were enter- 
ing. Weldon ran down the bar, leaped 
over it, and passed through the door 
beyond. 

He ran through a dense crowd, also 
standing in darkness. 

“The Americano?” some one asked 
him. 

“The police will have him. Hes 
wounded and can’t run,” said Weldon. 


He added: “Where is the room of 
Sefior Cabrero? I know the name of 
this gringo. I want to tell him.” 


“Ah, it will warm his heart to know 
that! Come, come!” 

One took him actually by the hand 
and led him through a dark passage. 
They: reached-a door, neatly rimmed 
around with light. 

“Here!” 

He tapped three times, paused, and 
tapped again. 

“Enter !? 

Weldon turned the knob, stepped 
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through, and closed the door quickly be- 
hind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A TALENTED MAN. 


OUTSIDE the door, however, will- 

ing to be known for his zealous 
services, the voice of a man was calling: 
“Señor, señor. I, Pedro, have brought 
you this man! He knows the name 
of the gringo!” 

“That is well!’ said Cabrero. 

Weldon bowed to him. 

Cabrero was patting the top of his 
desk with a fat hand which, when it 
was spread out flat, had little dimples 
over the top of each knuckle. Once he 
had been very small and delicately 
made, no doubt. As a boy, he must 
have been a beautiful creature, but he 
had begun to overflow. His cheeks 
were round and tight with fat. His 
eyes were so pouched by it that when he 
smiled, they disappeared. Between 
each button of his waistcoat there was 
a bulge, and the upper sleeve of his coat 
was as tight as a sausage. He was so 
full of curves and his color was so high 
that he looked rather like a strangely 
shaped balloon which had just been 
blown up hard. 

“You know this American? 
yourself are an American?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Weldon, “The name 
of that man is Weldon.” 

“Why,” said the head of the gaming 
house, smoothing one hand with an- 
other, “do you come to tell me about 
the name of this countryman of yours? 
Is he an enemy?” 

There was much noise and shouting, 
dim in the distance, behind thick walls. 

“Not publicly,” said Weldon. “But 
privately—he has done me a great deal 
of harm.” 

Cabrero still smoothed his hand. 

“I don’t understand that,’ he said. 
“But I do understand that you want 
something done to this man?” 

"¥es,..[- de.” 


You 
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“Then, if he escapes, where shall I 
find him?” asked Cabrero. 

“But how can he escape from the 
whole police force of this city?” 

“It has been done,” said Cabrero. 
His eyes disappeared, but not with a 


smile. “I have very little time. I-am 
very busy. Where shall I find this 
man?” 

“Here,” said Weldon. 


“Still in my house?” 

“Yor 

“Where in it?” 

“Here,” said Weldon. 

Cabrero opened both his eyes. The 
lids had to struggle against the incum- 
bent fat. 

“Dios!” he said beneath his breath. 

“T am Weldon,” explained the Amer- 
ican gently. “I won four thousand at 
your wheel—honestly. I lost the four 
thousand and another thousand on top 
of that. You have a safe behind you.” 

Cabrero turned gray. 

He did not answer. A hand beat on 
the door: “Señor! Señor! The 
American, the pig-dog—he is gone!” 

Weldon smiled, 

“Be gone, fool!” cried Cabrero. 

Footfalls retreated. 

“Don’t hesitate,” said Weldon. “I 
told you what to do.” 

Steadily, his eyes as unblinking as 
those af a snake, the Mexican stared 
at him. There was no gun in the hands 
of Weldon, and yet Cabrero hesitated to 
reach for one of his own weapons. 
There was a button just behind his 
chair. He could press is by leaning 
back. There was another button under 
his foot.» He could press that, also. 

But both buttons simply brought 


armed men to his door. That was 
hardly enough! However, it was bet- 
ter to do what he could. He pressed 


the button on the floor. He leaned back 
against the wall. Like a whisper, a bell 
rang in the distance. He looked ear- 
nestly at Weldom. That —— 
face did not alter. 


“And now the safe?” 
“Certainly !”’ 

He turned, took a key from his 
pocket, twisted a knob in the face of 
the big safe, turned the key, and the 
door sagged open with the softest of 
hissing sounds. 

“Five thousand,” said Weldon gently, 
as one assisting the memory of a friend, 
without breaking too roughly upon the 
current of his thoughts. 

“Five thousand, of course,” 
Cabrero pleasantly. 

He counted out the money in crisp, 
fresh, hundred-dollar bills, American 
currency. He put the stack on the 
table and patted it with his hand. 

“Will you count now, my friend?” 

“Thank you,” said Weldon. “I 
counted them at the same time that you 
put them together. Now you may close 
the door of the safe again.” 

The clor of Cabrero grew more 
clear and bright. He eagerly obeyed. 

“And now, Sefior Cabrero, a little 
note. It will run: ‘I, Miguel Cabrero, 
having taken from Lorrimer Everett 
Weldon five thousand dollars by means 
of illegal gambling devices, and in par- 
ticular by means of a brake on a roulette 
wheel, have returned the money to him 
on this day.’ That will be all, señor, 
for the moment.” 

Cabrero looked down at the desk and 
folded his hands on top of it. Out- 
side, in the hall, there was the faintest 
of sounds, a ghost of a noise. But he 
knew what it meant. 

“Well——” he murmured. 

He took out a paper and a fountain 
pen with a thick, flexible, stub point. 
With this he began to write. It was 
amazing to see the size of the letters 
which the little man wrote and the 
quantity of ink which went into every 
stroke. Though it flowed freely, he 
freshened the flow by shaking ink vigor- 
ously onto the floor, which already was 
thickly splattered. Then he took a sheet 
of fresh, white, blotting paper and 


said 
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passed it over the writing. He looked 
at the face of the blotter with curiosity. 
Every letter was well represented, and 
the writing on the paper had turned a 
pale blue. 

“And that is all?” 

“All of this step. Next, we go to 
look at your stable.” 

“Ah, well, you want a horse?” 


“I think I should have one. Don't 
your” 

“As you please.” 

Weldon stepped backwards and 


opened the door halfway. He did not 
look out, but continued to gaze at the 
face of the Mexican, who saw in the 
hallway half a dozen crowded figures, 
naked guns in their hands. They had 
had to do work like this before. And 
a wave of cruel joy rushed over Miguel 
Cabrero and almost choked him. 

Weldon was saying: “Tell your faith- 
ful friends to leave the hall. You are 
with an honest companion.” 

Mechanically the words fell from the 
lips of Cabrero. There was a soft tap- 
ping of heels. The hall was empty; a 
door clicked in the distance. 

“So we can go on cheerfully to the 
stable,” continued Weldon calmly. 
“You, my dear Cabrero, walking alway. 
in front, and I behind—to guard your 
back !” 

Cabrero could not keep his upper lip 
from furling back across his white, glis- 
tening teeth. He was very angry in- 
deed! 

But he stood up and walked from the 
room, not in too much haste. He went 
down the hall. Fear was being born 
in him, and he was only anxious to see 
the last of this big demon, this Ameri- 
can fiend! 

They went from the corridor across 
an open yard. They entered a low shed. 
A dozen horses stood there. Weldon 
looked over them, noting their quar- 
ters only. 

“Good!” said he. 
own horses?” 


“And now your 


The lip of Cabrero furled back again, 
but again he made no sound. He began 
to tremble with fury greater than his 
fear, but he went on from the horse 
shed through a door at the end of it. 
Here there were six big box stalls; 
five of them were tenanted. There was 
an electric light burning over each one, 
and sauntering past them behind Ca- 
brero, Weldon gave a long glance 
through each doorway. 

Then he returned to a stall where 
was a tall chestnut, a horse of a weak, 
faded color. 

“This one will do for me,” said Wel- 
don. 

“Dios!” said the gambler through his 
teeth. 

“And what did you pay for this ex- 
cellent horse, my friend?’ 

“There stands fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in gold!” 

“Tut! That is a price and a half! 
But the honest price?” 

“Do you think it pays me to lie to 
you, you $ 

Cabrero clipped down his fat lips and 
kept the last word from exploding. 
But his whole face and throat shuddered 
with his fury. 

Weldon passed a hand into his pocket 
and fingered the recently received bills. 
Then he took out a sheaf of them and 
gave them to his companion. “For that 
price you throw in saddle and bridle, 
Cabrero?” 

Cabrero turned purple as he looked 
at the money. 

“An honest—man!” he said, breath- 
ing very hard. 

“In spots,” smiled the genial Weldon. 
“Will you saddle him?” 

The gambler obeyed. 

“Which is the best way out, Ca- 
brero? You will be interested because 
you are going with me for a step or - 
two.” 

Cabrero paused. Then it seemed bet- 
ter to take the chance. 
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“That door leads to an empty alley. 
You go down it and turn to the left. 
In five minutes you are out of town.” 

“Lead the way, then.” 

They left’ the shed. Outside, to be 
sure, there was a little alley, and Wel- 
don sprang into the saddle. Cabrero 
whirled. He was looking into the muz- 
zle of a .45-caliber Colt. Then he 
actually laughed aloud. 

“You, sefior, are a talented man.” 

“One cannot live without learning a 
little,” said the American. 

Cabrero walked down to the head of 
the alley. There stretched a dimly 
winding way to the left, lost among the 
houses. 

“This is the way, Cabrero” 

“Yes. Straight down this alley.” 

“Til watch you go back, señor.” 

Cabrero bowed, turned, and walked 
without hurrying down the alley. 
When he had disappeared into the shed, 
Weldon sent the horse into the wind- 
ing way, and then he heard from the 
distance behind him a thin whistle, 
rapidly repeated. 

“He gives the signal!” smiled Wel- 
don, and put the chestnut into a strong 
gallop. 

CHAPTER VII. 
WELDON LEAPS, 


Wit the first stride, he knew that 
all was not well. The big horse 
lunged out his head like the thrust of 
a piston. Weldon drew hard on the 
reins—the chestnut merely shook his 
head and bored harder than before. 

They began to fly down the alley. A 
pile of junk rose around a sharp bend. 
There was the dangerous glint of old, 
tin cans. ‘But the chestnut flew it. 

“Good boy! Oh, good boy!” mur- 
mured Weldon. 

Suddenly the chestnut braced him- 
self. He slid twenty feet through thin, 
surface sand and brought up inches 
away from a tall, stone wall. It blocked 


the whole end of the alley, and Wel- 
don could understand why it was that 
the gambler invited him to take this 
way. 

He swung the chestnut around, for 
there might be time to get back across 
the throat of the passage leading out 
from the horse shed of Cabrero. But 
no, that chance was too small! 

The wall was at least nine feet high. 
He cast his hand on it and lightened 
himself in the saddle, raising himself 
up. It was a broad wall, but a top stone 
stirred under his hand. A good, broad 
wall, at least a foot thick, and made of 
heavy stones. And yet that topmost 
one had stirred under his hand! 

‘He laid hold of it; it gritted against 
its holding mortar and came away, fall- 
ing with a deep thud on the sand be- 
neath. He gripped the next stone be- 
low. It sagged. He pulled again with 
a force that made the gelding stagger. 
But the stone came free.~ Powdered 
mortar showered down, and then the 
masonry on either side of the dislodged 
bit slipped loose. 

Whoever built that wall had scorned 
the use of honest cement! Weldon laid 
hold upon it with mighty hands and it 
crumbled beneath him. A thick heap of 
stones fell; the chestnut danced un- 
easily, as his shins were barked by the 
impacts. But then all progress ended. 
The wall broadened to more than two 
feet and its rigid force belittled the 
might of Weldon. He understood, 
then. There had been this powerful 
wall, and the facing on top was merely 
a sort of palisade to heighten the effect. 

There was well over five feet of that 
massive obstacle. Could the chestnut 
jump it? 

Weldon whirled him away to a suffi- 
cient distance. There he sat motion- 
less in the saddle. Behind him, dis- 
tinctly, he heard a stifled grunt and 
curse, as of a man who stumbles as he 
runs. Then he pointed the chestnut, 
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took him firmly in hand and sent him 
forward. 

He knew by the first move that the 
fellow was a jumper. He went with 
short, springing bounds, like a rabbit 
spy-hopping when the hounds are an 
unknown distance behind. So the 
chestnut went at the fence. 

But, after all, there is a gap between 
will and performance, and yonder was 
more than a five-foot wall, with the 
take-off reasonably slippery sand, lit- 
tered, moreover, by big, rough-edged 
stones. As for the landing place on the 
farther side, it might be in a sheer ditch, 
for all he knew. 

But there was a generous heart in 
that washed-out chestnut. In that 
convincing moment, Weldon knew why 
Cabrero had groaned when this mount 
was chosen. They shot under the wall; 
Weldon touched the tender flanks with 
the spurs and swayed his weight for- 
ward. Gallantly rose the chestnut, ears 
flattened, powerful quarters thrusting 
mightily. They soared high, and yet 
not high enough. Hanging in mid-leap, 
Weldon saw the splotched blackness of 
a garden beneath him—a soft landing, 
if ever they could make it! 

But how would this fellow get his 
hind legs over? Then he felt the hitch 
of the loin muscles. He could see as 
though he were standing at one side the 
heels of the chestnut neatly tucked up 
under his belly, and they slid over with 
only a faint scraping of hoofs—shot 
down, and landed almost silently in 
garden loam. 

Behind him, from the lane, voices 
suddenly boiled over with bewilder- 
ment and rage; footfalls came, running. 

For that instant he was safe, but 
he was fenced around by that same 
lofty wall on three sides, and on the 
other was the awkward mass of the 
house. He turned in the saddle to 
watch the gap through which he had 
jumped the chestnut, and the smile of 


Weldon would not have been good to 
see, by daylight! 

But, turning, something glinted in 
the side wall of the garden close—the 
handle of a door, perhaps! 

He pushed the chestnut to it and 
leaned—a door indeed! But when he 
tried the handle, it was locked fast! 

To make matters, if possible, worse, 
a shutter crashed open, and a man’s 
voice called loudly: “Who is that?” 

A good, ringing voice it was, as of 
a man of action, and, glancing up over 
his shoulder, there was enough star- 
light for Weldon to see the gleam of a 
long barrel. 

Then an old maxim thrust into his 
mind: He who rides must be ready for 
a fall! He answered that maxim with 
his usual smile: “San Trinidad is not 
big enough to trip me!” Then he put 
the mouth of a revolver against the lock 
in the gate and fired. The gate was 
easily pushed wide. He dipped low in 
the saddle, and the chestnut carried him 
through, not into lane or street, but into 
open country, with the dim silver of the 
Rio Negro glimmering in the near dis- 
tance. He had come through the edge 
of the town as through the wall of a 
fortress ! 

As he observed these things with his 
first glance, a gun barked with a short, 
hoarse cough and small shot rattled 
against the wall. But he was safe 
enough ! 

Yonder across the Rio Negro, he 
could see the blinking of a light or two 
and the sharp, upward thrust of a few 
roofs. That was the little town of 
Juniper on the American side, and he 
must make that place for safety. 

He gave the chestnut his head again, 
but now the big fellow did not attempt 
to take charge as he had done in the 
alley. That barking of shins, that leap 
into darkness, that passage through the 
dark garden had, apparently, convinced 
him that this man was good enough to 
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be his master. He went smoothly, well 
in hand, and cantéred down to the 
water’s edge. There was not a sight 
or a sound behind; it was as though 
Miguel Cabrero wisely had made up his 
mind that bad luck must be accepted 
philosophically and the hands washed 
with at least an air of indifference! 

So Weldon sat quietly by the river, for 
a moment, tasting life and this new mo- 
ment with a placidly keen enjoyment. 
The river was as smooth as glass, ex- 
cept for a telltale, bubbling sound in the 
center. But one could not imagine 
that, not many moments before, this 
same water had been roaring through 
the black Canyon, looking possessed of 
devils! 

All was black from the side of San 
Trinidad, except at the bridgehead, 
where the customs people kept lights 
flaring as though to warn smugglers 
that there was no passing at that point! 
From the American shore, however, a 
scattering of rays made pale, yellow 
marks on the black of the water. And 
in the standing pools and backwater 
along the edges the stars revealed them- 
selves. Weldon could have sat there in 
the saddle half the night, but after all, 
Cabrero was not as harmless as all that. 

He went down to the widest place, 
which must necessarily be the shallow- 
est. The chestnut walked carefully, his 
head pushed down, sniffing at the water 
_as though he were asking after the se- 
crets of its hidden depths. He plumped 
suddenly into a pool that soaked Wel- 
don to the breast, swam a few strug- 
gling yards and found botton again. 

Dripping, cold, with the water crash- 
ing underfoot, they got up the farther 
shore, and Weldon rode calmly into the 
town. He found the hotel, gave the 
muddy, wet horse to the groom at the 
rear of the building, and stood by to 
watch the feeding of the good horse. 
In one hour he had become a friend, an 
intimate. He sniffed at Weldon affec- 


tionately, and Weldon stroked the lean, 
hard neck. 

He said to the stable boy: “You shoot 
squirrels, son?” 

“Sometimes. Why?” 

“Where’s your shotgun?” 

“Right beside the door.” 

“Suppose you keep that gun with you, 
to-night, and you might sit in the man- 
ger, here.” 

The boy was silent, his face upturned. 

Then Weldon explained frankly 
enough: “You know Miguel Cabrero?” 

“Aw, sure.” 

“You know any good of him?” 

“Aw, I don’t!” 

“T paid him fifteen hundred for that 

horse, but I think he’d like to get him 
back.” 
He put ten dollars into the hand of 
the youngster and that hand closed on 
the money so strongly that it crunched 
like a bone under the grip. 

“One buck?” he asked hopefully. 

“Ten bucks, son,” said Weldon. 

“Well,” said the boy through his 
teeth, “there ain’t enough greasers in 
the world to grab that hoss. You gwan 
in and go to sleep!” 

Weldon took that advice. There 
was no charm about this hotel; there 
was no dignity about the proprietor. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and clean 
sleeves they were not. He smoked the 
butt of a foul, black cigar as he showed 
Weldon to a room. 

“Nothing better?” asked Weldon. 

“Tt’s good enough for me. Ain’t it 
good enough for you?” 

So Weldon took it with a little sigh. 
His fingers itched and his muscles quiv- 
ered, but he let the proprietor depart 
in peace and settled down for the 
night. 

He had not wakened until evening 
of that day; now it was not very late, 
but he was ready to sleep again. Sleep 
was the one servant always at his com- 
mand. He locked the door and wedged 
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a toll of matting beneath it. He put 
the chair sidewise beneath the window, 
and then he lay down, resolutely put out 
of his mind the smell of stale cookery 
which pervaded the room, and went to 
sleep. 

Dreamless and pure as the sleep of 
a little child was this slumber of Wel- 
don. Once a hand tried his door. He 
wakened and leveled a revolver. But 
the noise stopped. And Weldon slept 
again, and only wakened when the sun 
was high, casting a wave of brilliance 
and oven heat into the room. At the 
door a hand was beating. When he 
opened it, he found Cunningham on the 
outside. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO PROPOSALS, 


HEY breakfasted together in the 

dingy dining room and it was then 
that Weldon noticed a lump on the side 
of Cunningham’s head. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“I followed you a little too quickly,” 
said Cunningham. “One of the Mexi- 
cans discouraged me in this way.” 

He changed the subject carelessly: 
“It was a grand little fight. But is it 
true that you called on Cabrero?” 

“Yes. Cabrero showed me the way 
out.” 

Cunningham began to crumble the 
stiff, stale bread with his strong fingers. 

“You say you really dropped in on 
Cabrero?” 

“He’s a polite fellow,” said Weldon. 
“Gave me back what his crooked ma- 
chine had taken from me.” 

Cunningham leaned back in his chair 
and sighed with pleasure. 

“How I should have liked to see that! 
And then you took one of his horses?” 

“Not at all! I bought one.” 

“What?” 

“For fifteen hundred dollars. That’s 
a fair price, isn’t it?” 

Cunningham shook with laughter, and 


then shook again. He wiped his eyes 
and steadied himself. 

“T thought before that we would have 
to have you. Now I know it! You 
can write your own ticket, Weldon!” 

“Are you the head of this work?” 
asked Weldon. 

“I? By no means! I’m a sort of 
general of brigade, in contact with the 
enemy.” 

“May I ask some questions?” 

“Not until you’re in the organiza- 
tion.” 

“PII try one. Who’s the lovely child 
with the long, gray car?” 

“She,” said Cunningham, 
darling.” 

“Yours?” 

“Nobody’s,” said Cunningham, unaf- 
fronted by this calm bluntness. “She’s 
all by herself. You like her?” 

“Of course.” 

“There’s no one like her,’ 
ningham. 

“Is she part of the show?” 

Cunningham tapped the table thought- 
fully. 

“T can’t tell you that,” he decided. 

“It might make a big difference,” 
said Weldon. 

Cunningham looked sharply at him. 

“That’s your weakness, is it?” said he. 

“That’s one of them.” 

“No matter what comes of this, let 
me tell you that Francesca is a fiend. 
Soberly, I tell you that!” 

“Treacherous?” 

“Dangerous!” said Cunningham. 
“There’s no more heart in that beauti- 
ful body of hers than there is in that 
wooden post.” 

“Nonsense,” smiled Weldon. “Every- 
body has a weakness.” 

“Hers is for danger.” 

“J have a_ special 
things.” 

Cunningham shook his head gravely. 

“Mind you—you’re still on the out- 
side. I’m talking out of school, now. 


“ 


is a 


$ 


said Cun- 


taste for hot 
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But after your little game of last night 
1 want to give you a fair chance from 
the start. Laguarda is a beauty. But 
look at her like a picture on the 
wall.. Admire her all you please, but 
leave your heart out of it! You know, 
Weldon, there are two kinds. Those 
that go to perdition, and those that send 
others there. The first kind may be 
foolish but they’re apt to be pathetic, 
too. The second kind are simply no 
good. You know Balzac?” 

“Tve tried him.” 

“There’s one of the second kind in 
the ‘Magic Skin.’ ” 

Weldon observed the distant face of 
Bull Mountain, solid and formidable. 

“Lovely voice,” he observed. “Let’s 
drop it!” 

“Shall I talk terms?” 

Weldon hesitated. 

So far, he was inclined to like Cun- 
ningham in many ways. But he had not 
yet made up his mind, for that mind 
worked slowly, seeing many facets of 
an idea before it was fixed. 

“I want some time,” he said. “I may 
want even another look or two at La 
Trinidad.” 

“Riding Cabrero’s horse?” asked 
Cunningham. ~ 

“Why not?” said Weldon. 

Cunningham smiled, but his brow re- 
mained dark. . 

“You might get on with the La- 
guarda, after all. Whatever else she is, 
she’s a daredevil!” 

“Ah, but I’m not,” protested Weldon. 
“Only, life can’t be all beef and pota- 
toes. Have to have a little pepper.” 

“You want to think things over,” said 
Cunningham. “Good morning, doctor !” 
He spoke. to a bowed figure, coming 
slowly up the path. “T’ll tell you this 
to begin with.” He turned to Weldon 
again. “We'll offer a thousand a month. 
That’s not final. Perhaps we could 
start you even higher. 
per at least. I have authority to offer 


But a thousand- 


that. Afterwards—why, I know what 
you can do. Very soon you'd be cut- 
ting the big melons with us!” 

“Suppose they can?” said Weldon. 

“We have can-openers,” smiled Cun- 
ningham. 

“Its a very pleasant suggestion,” said 
Weldon. 

Then he waved the whole idea away. 

“Let me have the thought for a while. 
The sun’s hot enough here to incubate 
it!” 

Cunningham nodded. And, when he 
had finished breakfast a little later, he 
left, with word that he would return in 
the evening, if possible. 

Then Weldon went out on the ver- 
anda to smoke and dream. The stable- 
boy came lounging around the corner 
and waited to be noticed. 

“Sleep well?” asked Weldon. 

The boy grinned. 

“They come, all right,’ said he. 
“Two. I unhooded the lantern when 
they got into the stall. You sure 
must’ve heard them screeching as they 
made their get-away. They seen the 
shotgun and thought it was a funeral.” 

Weldon gave him another ten dollars. 

“That’s to polish up your eyes,” he 
smiled, and the boy disappeared. 

There was no blacker scene in the 
world than the village street on which 
Weldon brooded. Across the river San 
Trinidad possessed a pungent charm. 
Mystery clung to the shadowy patios 
and the deep casements. But there was 
a street of frame shacks, such as the 
American throws up when he first lays 
his hand on a new land. Frame, or 
corrugated iron, or canvas, or anything 
cheap. Then he wrestles with the 
problems of the new country, and 
solves those problems. Afterwards, 
cities of brick and stone arise swiftly. 

So Weldon understood this frontier, 
this staggering wreck of a village. The 
ground had been broken. It was not 
certain whether there ever would be a 
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yield from the soil, but at least the in- 
vestment had been small. Ten attempts 
—let one of them succeed and the re- 
turn is richly worth while. So all 
across the continent the way was 
spotted with failures, little ruined vil- 
lages which were soon rained back into 
the ground. But the tenth village al- 
ways turned into a smoking city. 

He thought of these things, dimly 
proud of his race, more than dimly 
aware that he was not a part of it. He 
was no portion of the current that 
flows, but a mere touch of unimportant 
foam upon the surface. He did not 
grow melancholy in this brooding. His 
thoughts were no more to him than pic- 
tures hung in a gallery, but he put 
himself on the wall along with other 
things and calmly regarded the ugly 
features. : 

A halting step came down the veranda 
and paused beside him. 

“Youre Mr. Weldon? I’m Doctor 
Henry Watts. May I sit down here?” 

It was the bowed man who had come 
up the path. 

He took the next chair, sitting down 
cautiously, lowering himself, as though 
he feared the strength of his legs might 
give way. Then he mumbled for a mo- 
ment, and sighed. It seemed a great 
accomplishment that he had done so 
much as this! 

He had in his hands a powerful, 
knotted stick on which he leaned, and 
seemed to regard the toes of his clumsy 
boots. Not riding boots. In every re- 
spect, Doctor Henry Watts was a 
pedestrian figure. He was a man who 
looked not more than fifty, but with 
the weakness of one at least ten years 
older. He had a long face, shrouded 
in part by a ragged, gray beard that 
grew up into scanty sideburns. His 
neck was thin, and two cords at the 
back of it thrusting out against his 
loose collar. It was a stiff, white col- 
lar. And the cuffs that showed beneath 


the bottom of his sleeves were clean and 
white, also. Very white they looked 
against the big, loose, blue veins that 
covered the backs of his hands. 

Weldon, apparently dreaming over 
the sun-flooded street, was nothing 
these details. He decided at once that 
Henry Watts was a gentleman and a 
man of education. The weakly sagging 
head seemed to be burdened with a 
weight of thought. 

“Cunningham wants you, I see,” said 
the doctor. 

Weldon made no answer. He merely 
turned his pleasant, unintellectual smile 
upon the other. 

“And, of course, he has good reason,” 
went on Doctor Henry Watts, “after 
last night!” 

Even Weldon’s smile was not quite 
proof against this remark, and Henry 
Watts explained rather hastily, in his 
soft, deep voice: “Of course, every one 
has heard about it. On the other side 
of the river, they chatter, you know. 
They talk a great deal. So we hear 
the reports on this side, too. There are 
wires that connect the two towns. 
Wires overground, wires under- 
ground!” 

He lifted his weak head sidewise and 
smiled at Weldon, not with sharp, smart 
suggestion, but gently, like an old man 
amused at life and its odd ways. 

“And when I heard what you had 
done,” said he, “it occurred to me that 
perhaps you would let me talk to you 
seriously ?” 

“Of course you may,” said Weldon, 
always gentle. 

“I talked it over with my client,” 
said Doctor Henry Watts. “She agreed 
with me that perhaps you were the man. 
We want you, also, Mr. Weldon, 
though we can’t offer you such high pay 
as Mr. Cunningham can offer. But we 
can offer you danger which is even 
greater, and the chance to do a beautiful 
and good deed, sir!” 


To be continued in the next issue of WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. 


‘Twin Snake 


*Y Roland Krebs 


Author of “Justice—Blind and Dumb,” etc. 


CAN’T say exactly what 
Edward P. Fellows’ mid- 
dle initial stands for, but 
I’m almost ready to bet 
two thirds of my neck 
that it’s for “peculiar.” 
He’s certainly one of the most peculiar 
fellows I’ve ever shook hands with. 

“Bucky” Durbin, the foreman of the 
R Bar R, sort of hinted around that 
the guy was something of a nut, even 
before the said filbert arrived in Mon- 
tana. The boss popped into the bunk 
house one evening and it seemed to me 
like he was apologizing for even know- 
ing Mr. Fellows. 

“A certain Mr. Fellows, of. Boston, 
is going to visit us next week, boys,” 
he told us, “and [ just wanted to sug- 
gest that you—uh—don’t" pay any at- 
tention to‘ his peculiarities.” Then, 
with a serious face, he hastily tacked 
on, “He’s not exactly a friend of mine. 
He’s more of a—uh—business friend.” 

It turned out that this codfish cake 
was a Back Bay lawyer—I think Bos- 
ton calls them: barristers—who was 


— 


handling some legal matters about an 
estate in which the boss’ wife figured 
as an heiress. He had to come out and 
see her and Bucky on business and he 
aimed to stay a week or so and enjoy 
an open space or two. 

“Mrs. Durbin and I met him in Bos- 
ton,” Bucky explained, “while we were 
there on business. He’s an Easterner, 
of course, and then he has other things 
wrong with him.” 

By “other things wrong with him,” 
Bucky meant, we found out upon Mr. 
Fellows’ arriving, the idea that the guy 
thought he was the prey of all the ail- 
ments, diseases, sicknesses, weak- 
nesses, and maladies on earth, Also, 
Mr. Fellows was crazy on the subject 
of snakes. 

I found this all out firsthand because 
I was low man when we cut cards in 
the bunk house to see who would have 
to be the fall guy to go into town and 
get the visitor at the railway station. 

You'd have thought from the amount 
of luggage Mr. Codfish packed along 
that he was some ventriloquist out on 
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tour with several dozen dummies. 
While I was loading his props into the 
wagon, he took a dose of liquid medi- 
cine, then a powder, next two pills— 
red and green—and finally a gargle. 

By a tremendous effort I managed 
not to offer to get him a hot pack for 
his chest or give him a footbath. 

“T do hope, Mr. Crews,” he told me, 
“that I shall find the Montana climate 
beneficial to my failing health.” ; 

I nearly laughed in his face. 
never seen a healthier-looking party. 

“This visit will make you feel sev- 
enty-five years younger, Mr. Fellows,” 
I informed him. “That swell climate in 
California you hear so much about 
comes from Montana. California pipes 
it down there.” 

I was about to chuck the last piece 
of his luggage into the wagon. 

“TIl just take that,” he announced. 
“Tt’s my first-aid kit.” 

What he called a “kit” was the size 
of a Gladstone bag. He put it on his 
knees as he took his seat beside me. 

As we drove away, Mr. Fellows 
looked at his watch. 

“Ah,” he told me, opening his little 
medicine trunk, “it’s time for my cap- 
sule.” 

I got a squint into the first-aid kit, 
so to speak, when he opened it. It was 
stuffed with bottles, boxes, atomizers, 
swab sticks, cotton, adhesive tape, 
gauze, half a dozen books of assorted 
sizes, and—steady! Brace yourself— 
two quart bottles of medicinal whisky. 
Steady yourself again! The seal on 
neither of the bottles of prescription 
whisky had been busted! 

Believe me, if I was trying to make 
my body the home for a lot of wander- 
ing diseases, I’d sure sneak in one that 
called for a nice, legal dose of that 
jumping jack about every hour, or, at 
least, three times a day. 

Mr. Fellows made a sour face after 
his capsule was downed. 

“Tve half a mind to change doctors,” 


I'd 


he confided to me. “I am grieved to 
say that I can perceive no progress in 
myself under my _ physician’s care. 
This last winter was for me just one 
succession of colds. He gave me tonics 
to build up my resistance, so he said, 
but new colds came. I fear that Doctor 
Holmes has rather old-fashioned no- 
tions, if one may not call them fads. 
He gave me a prescription for two 
quarts of whisky, saying that at the 
first sign of a cold I ought to take a 
strong, hot toddy and go to bed. 

“Tve never liked whisky, Mr. Crews. 
I ‘don’t like the taste and I don’t like 
the effects. I believe its medicinal prop- 
erties have been greatly overdrawn. 
After having his prescription filled, I 
was sorry I took Doctor Holmes’ ad- 
vice. Still, I wonder. Five years ago 
he saved my life when three other doc- 
tors gave me up. Several times on the 
train I was tempted to throw the two 
quarts he prescribed for me out of the 
car window, but perhaps some day I 
shall give it a trial. I do believe, how- 
ever, that quinine is much better.” 

Say, listen; I’m no souse, never was, 
and never want to be. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t believe there’s much good 
booze to be had now in the United 
States. But, if it came to a choice be- 
tween two doctors, one of whom wanted 
to nozzle quinine into me and one who 
wanted to give me good whisky, why, 
you don’t need any three guesses to 
guess who'd get my trade. 

Well, anyways, about two capsules 
and three powders later on the journey 
to the R Bar R, Mr. Fellows began 
asking me about snakes. It seemed 
that he had a notion that once your train 
got west of Harmon, New York, you 
were in the midst of a wild country 
where snakes chased you, broke down 
the doors of your house, and tore you 
limb from limb. 

“T am deeply afraid of venomous ser- 
pents, Mr. Crews,” he confided in me. 
“Have you many in Montana?” 
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Now, the truth of the matter is that 
I hadn’t seen a varmint in the couple 
or three years I’d been in the State. I 
ain’t saying Montana hasn’t none. I 
just hadn’t seen any. 

“Oh, the State’s scummy with snakes, 
Mr. Fellows,’ I kidded him with a se- 
rious pan. “There’s plenty of big tim- 
ber rattlers and prairie rattlers around 
and also copperheads, but the one you 
find most in damp places is the cotton- 
mouth water moccasin.” 

“My word! You don’t tell me!” 
Mr. Fellows cut loose. 

“Yeah,” I went on. “I don’t mind 
meeting them out in the open, because 
Pm usually wearing boots or heavy 
trousers. It’s when they get into your 
house and nest in your bed that I go 
wild. One night right on the R Bar R, 
I found one in my bunk and, after I’d 
killed him, why, a second one fell on 
my face from a rafter overhead.” 

“Are there many fatalities in this 

neighborhood from snake bite, Mr. 
Crews?” he asked me anxiously. 
-~ “One of our neighbors, Fred Gar- 
land, lost three children from moccasin 
bite,’ I lied like a dog. “Junior— 
that was the youngest—cashed in fif- 
teen minutes after he was chawed. The 
varmint got both fangs into the little 
fellow’s hide—deep in the blood 
stream.” 

“How do you tell the bite of a poison- 
ous snake from that of a nonvenomous 
reptile?” he asked me. 

“The nonpoisonous,’ I explained, 
telling him the truth this time, “leaves 
a horseshoe bite in your hide. The 
deadly snakes leave either one or two 
punctures, depending on how many 
fangs they get into you, in your flesh, 
like it had been done with a hypodermic 
needle. You want to watch yourself 
out here, Mr. Fellows.” 

“I certainly shall,’ he said—and I 
believe that that was a promise. 

Before we got to the R Bar R, Mr. 


Fellows wanted to know if I’d take him - 


squirrel hunting some day before he 
left, and I promised him I would. 

“T never have hunted squirrels,” he 
confessed to me, “and I always have 
been told it’s quite a lot of sport.” 

As me and Mr. Baked Beans drove 
into the R Bar R, we saw old “‘Biffalo 
Bull” come hurrying out of the bunk 
house with a bleeding hand.and go to a 
watering trough and stick the hurt mitt 
in it. Then Biff got out an old, red 
handkerchief and started to tie up his 
hurt, made with a pocket knife while 
whittling. 

“Oh, here, that won’t do at all!” Mr. 
Fellows told the astonished Biffalo, 
grabbing the old codger’s paw and tear- 
ing off the hankie. “That wants an 
antiseptic first and then something to 
stop the blood flow.” 

“Mr. Felllows,” I put in, as the law- 
yer started to open his first-aid kit, 
“meet Mr. Biffalo Bull, one of our tal- 
ented cow-punchers.”’ 

“If some sort of germs get into that 
wound,” the Boston Scrod rattled en, 
“some terrible infection—very pleased 
to make your acquaintance, sir—infec- 
tion might set in.” 

Biffalo was so surprised at this pecan 
that he just held his hand out for dress- 
ing and his mouth open for surprise. 

Mr. Fellows first soused the cut— 
just a little gash at that—with iodine 
and then he poured in some iron sul- 
phate or something like that to stop the 
blood flow. 

“Biff will be lucky if he pulls through 
this without that nut removing the ap- 
pendix,” I undertoned “Red” Johns. 

“T wonder if the gent gives scalp 
treatments, too,” Red said. 

Well, sir, after Mr. Fellows had been 
with us two days the bunk house per- 
sonnel voted him the biggest lunatic 
seen in these parts for an age. 

Not only was he always doctoring 
himself up, but he was looking around 
continually for a chance to dope some- 
body else. I’ve never run across any 
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one outside of a hospital that knew 
more medicines or carried more around 
with him than Mr. Edward P. Fellows. 

When “Shorty” Nolan got a slight 
stomach ache, Mr. Fellows whipped out 
of his first-aid kit some sort of German 
aperient crystals and made Shorty like 
them. When “Slim” Evers put a little 
“sprain in one shoulder, Mr. Fellows 
got out a couple of his books on house- 
hold medication and surgery and, after 
studying some anatomical plates for a 
while, made Slim rip off his shirt and 
take a liniment rub. 

No matter what ailed who, that baby 
was right on the job with his books and 
powders and pills, salving and swabbing 
them, whether they craved it or not. 

And all this time he asked questions 
about snakes and shuddered when he 
got the answers, all of which were, of 
course, lies, 

In spite of his horror of serpents, 
Mr. Brown Bread still wanted to do a 
little squirrel hunting. Bucky told the 
bunk house boys privately that he’d ap- 
preciate it if somebody took Mr. Fel- 
lows in tow. 

“We'll have to cut the cards again,” 
Biffalo Bull suggested after the boss 
had gone. “Three low men are elected 
to take this funny fellow out knee-deep 
in Nature.” 

Well, I was lowest low man, Red 
Johns was next, and then came Biff 
himself, who cussed his luck for five 
minutes—maybe six even. 

Mr. Fellows was elated when our 
hunting party of four was fixed up. 
We asked him how he’d like to follow 
the draw that led through a scrub oak 
woods to Skunk Creek and then over 
the hills to the Reardons’ place, and he 
said it would be simply swell—only he 
put it in the Boston language. 

To the Reardons’ place would be a 
good day’s walk, and so we arranged 
to bunk that night in a ramshackle old 
log house that the Reardons used when 
they were out harvesting, starting the 


homeward hike on the following morn- 
ing. 

Golly! I wish you could have seen 
Mr. Fellows put on his make-up for 
that little hunt. First he donned a pair 
of silk socks, then woolen socks over 
them, with heavy, leather, laced boots 
covering the lot. The wool was for 
warmth, he explained to me, and the 
silk to make the walking easy on the 
feet. People couldn’t be too careful, ac- 
cording to him, to avoid getting gashed- 
up dogs on account of the big danger of 
infection. 

Among other things he carried along 
a vacuum bottle of hot coffee, a can- 
teen of boiled water, a shotgun, some 
binoculars, a tin of hard-tack, some 
milk chocolate in sealed, waxed paper, 
a waterproofed case of matches, and a 
carbide light. 

Say! What kind of a place is Bos- 
ton, anyway? 

Last, but not least, he packed along 
his big first-aid kit. 

“Is he going huntin’ or to catch him 
a train?” Biffalo Bull asked me in an 
aside. 

Red Johns, when he saw the bag o’ 
tricks, was all for making a howl. 

“I know what'll happen,” he fussed 
to me. “With all them other knick- 
knacks, that guy will get tired and one 
of us—probably me—will have to carry 
it for him.” 

“Pssst!  Sh-shh-sh!” I told him. 
“Mr. Fellows has two quarts of medici- 
nal whisky in that baby wardrobe trunk 
of hisn.”’ 

“Mr. Fellows! Red busted out, 
rushing up to our boy friend. “Let me 
carry that suit case for you!” 

“By no means, by no means!” the 
Back Bay boy told him. “Every man 
ought to be able to look after himself.” 

“Cheer up, Red,” I soft-voiced my 
pal.. “Maybe you can scare up a little 
cold or a nice mess of bronchitis along 
the-way.” 

“I won't be satisfied with nothing 
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less than pneumonia and pleurisy,” Red 
told me, “if he’s really got two quarts 
in there.” 

Just as we were about to leave, there 
was a terrific explosion from “Slim” 
Evers, who had gone out to do some- 
thing or other to his flivver and had 
found a flat tire. What he was cuss- 
ing at was a long safety pin that he 
pulled out of his casing and threw down 
on the ground. 

“My!” Mr. Fellows remarked to us 
with a nervous laugh. “I thought for 
a moment he might have chanced upon 
a snake.” 

Red Johns looked at him curiously, 
thought for a minute, and then went 
and got him that safety pin. 

“See a pin, pick it up; all that day 
you'll have good luck,” he remarked. 

About the hunting we done I won’t 
say much, because nobody believes 
hunters or fishermen anyway—and who 
can blame them? But, we certainly 
had lots of laughs out of that hike. 

No more than we were in the draw 
to Skunk Creek, Mr. Fellows yelled 
murder when something wriggly sprang 
up out of the leaves and struck at his 
leg. For a second I, too, thought it was 
a varmint, but it was only a twisty, 
gnarled piece of tree limb on whose end 
he had stepped. 

For our boy friend’s benefit, we 
every once in a while jumped to the 
right or the left, made scared faces and 
explained that we thought sure we’d 
seen a viper. 

After some whispering between them, 
Red and Biffalo Bull started to sneeze, 


both cussing the luck and saying they: 


must have caught cold. 

“Watch him get out his legal hooch 
and doctor .us,” Red whispered to me. 

Instead of that, Mr. Fellows opens 
up his kit and gets out some quinine 
pills, which each of the poor goofs had 
to take. 

“T don’t know about quinine; believe 
whisky’s best for colds,” Biff remarked, 


making it sound innocent, as though he 
didn’t know that Mr. Cod-liver Oil had 
some prescription stuff along. 

“Nothing to it!” Mr. Fellows ex- 
claimed, and then gave them the same 
little blow-off hed handed me about 
whisky having no medicinal properties 
whatsoever, whomsoever, or howso- 
ever. = z 

Some time later I noticed Biff and 
Red having a quiet little confab among 
theirselves, affer which they both 
grinned. Later still, when Mr. Fellows 
was walking ahead with Biff, Red fell 
in alongside of me and began to get 
confidential. 

“Me and Biff got a corking plot all 
schemed out,” he laughed. “You saw 
me pick up that safety pin that came out 
of Slim’s tire? Well, to-night, just as 
this dude is about to fall asleep—if he’s 
able to sleep after the snake stories we 
tell him—I’m going to jab his leg with 
the safety pin. Then Biff will wriggle a 
buggy whip in the dark—I noticed a old 
buggy whip hanging to a rafter the last 
time I was out to that Reardon log 
shack—and well both yell, ‘Snake!’ 
and stomp the floor and kick the imagi- 
nary snake out, after which I'll go out- 
side, fire my shotgun into the ground, 
and come back in with a story of a 
three-foot moccasin. 

“Then we'll moan around that it 
looks like Mr. Fellows is slated for a 
sudden death and how nice it would be 
if we only had some whisky—that be- 
ing famous as a snake-bite antidote— 
so we could save his life. Then, to our 
surprise, of course, he'll get out his 
prescription liquor and we'll pour a cou- 
ple of stiff spots into him so he’s pie- 
eyed.” 

“After which you'll have a little touch 
your ownselves?” I said. 

“Exactly,” Red laughed. “We'll 
swipe one full quart and leave a little 
in the other bottle, telling him next 
morning that we all sat up all night 
pouring antidote into him so he wouldn’t 
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croak. Instead of him being sore, he’ll 
be very grateful to us.” 

Kind of slick, wasn’t it? 

“My word!” Mr. Fellows busted out 
about an hour later, when he was tired 
and doing well to drag his feet so 
loaded down with socks and boots. “I 
certainly shall enjoy my bed to-night.” 

“Well, we’re sleeping on the floor, 
Mr. Fellows,” Biffalo told him mali- 
ciously. “They ain't no beds there. 
We just shake us some straw or hay 
down and snooze in it. Why, a good, 
thick pile of hay—sweet-smelling hay— 
makes a better bed than you could find 
in the Waldorf-Castoria Hoe-tell.” 

“But, good gracious! Isn’t there 
danger of snakes?” he asked Biff. 

“Oh, sure—some,’ the mean old 
coot told Mr. Powders-and-pills, “but 
then them’s chances a feller has to take 
out in the open.” 

To make it all the more terrifying, 
Mr. Fellows discovered that evening 
that the Reardon shanty was on the bank 
of Fishpot Creek, about fifty feet from 
the water’s edge. 

“I should think the peril of cotton- 
mouths here would be great,” he said 
nervously. 

While us three punchers were shak- 
ing down some hay, Mr. Fellows went 
to the creek to wash and shave. Imag- 
ine shaving in the woods! He took his 
kit and his shotgun along. 

The kit he took because he had soap, 
towels, and shaving gear in there 
among other things, and the shotgun was 
in case a moccasin should pop along and 
try to chaw off one of his legs. 

Well, that night late we turned in, 
Red and Biff with guilty grins on their 
mugs. Mr. Fellows looked at our hay- 
pile bed like a fellow might stare at the 
East River just before throwing him- 
self off of Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Do you mind,” he asked Red and 
Biff, “if I lie in the center? Sometimes 
I roll and toss in my sleep and Td hate 
to roll out of the house.” 


“Sure!” Biff told him. 

Mr. Fellows wasn’t so dumb, was he? 
Figured if a snake should crawl in, 
why, it would bite somebody else first! 
Nice guy. Takes all the chances him- 
self. 

Gee, it was an hour and a half before 
Mr. Nervous Nellie could get to sleep. 
He kept turning over and over and 
feeling around in the hay. 

Finally, what Red and Biff had been 
waiting for arrived—the moment when 
a steady hissing indicated that the boy 
friend was falling into slumber. 

Red coughed, which was the signal. 

Biffalo started to wriggle the buggy 
whip under the hay. Gosh! It cer- 
tainly did sound like the rustling of a 
snake. 

“Snake! Snake!” Biffalo shouted, 
jumping up and stomping close to Mr. 
Fellows. 

At just the right moment, in the dark 
Red jabbed Mr. Great Alarm’s calf 
with the pin and then he, too, started to 
stomp and yell, “Look out!” 


“He got me! He bit me!” Mr. Fel- 
lows yelled excitedly. “I’m bitten. 
Help!” 


Red suddenly made kicking motions 
toward the door, snatched up his shot- 
gun, flashed an electric light, and then, 
outside, fired both barrels. 

“He’s so torn up from shot,” he said 
when he got back inside, “that I can’t 
tell whether it’s a black snake or a moc- 
casin. Let’s have a look at that bite. 
If it’s a horseshoe bite it’s not at all 


dangerous. That’s probably what it 
was.” 

He turned the light on Mr. Fellows’ 
leg. 

“Oh, heavens! Look! A single 
puncture! That’s a fang puncture!” 
Mr. Fellows yelped. 

“Gee whiz! What will we do?” Bif- 


falo moaned with a worried face. “We 
ought to have an antidote—plenty of 
whisky—and there ain’t no gape?! in 
miles from here!” 
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Mr. Fellows suddenly calmed down. 
“I have an antidote,” he announced. 

Biff and Red grinned and licked their 
chops behind his back as he opened up 
his first-aid kit. 


Then their eyes nearly popped out ~ 


when they got a look inside and saw 
no two quarts. Next they gave me a 
dirty loook. 

By this time Mr. Fellows was right 
cool. 

First he got out a big bandage and 
wrapped it around his leg above the pin 
prick. Then he put a stick through the 
loop and twisted it tight, making a 
ligature to stop the blood circulation. 
Then, without a grimace of pain, he 
took a razor and gashed that puncture 
till it bled freely. 

Say, listen! That guy wasn’t such a 
sissy as he seemed. Not a face, mind 
you, when he cut deep into his flesh! 
Next he sucked out the wound, after 
which he rinsed his mouth with some 
dark, purplish-looking stuff from a bot- 
tle that he diluted with water. Finally 
he poured some of the undiluted dark 
stuff into his wound, and I could tell 
from the tightening of his face muscles 
that it burned him plenty. 

“Ts that whisky?” Biff asked hope- 
fully. 


“No; it’s a saturated solution of po- . 


tassium permanganate,’ Mr. Fellows 
explained, while he took a hypo needle, 
ran it into his arm, and let the squirt 
go. “And this is antivenin.” 

“Gee, it would help you a lot if you 
had a couple of good slugs of whisky,” 
Red advised him, not yet giving up 
hope. 

“Rot!” Mr. Fellows scoffed. “If 
any stimulant were needed, strychnine 
would be the thing but a physician 
should administer that. The value of 
whisky in cases of snake bite has been 
greatly overestimated. Here, look in 
any of these medical books and see for 
yourself.” 

Mr. Fellows then got thoughtful. 
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“Strange,” he remarked. “I believe a 
drink would be good for my nerves 


right now.” 
Biff and Red grinned. 
“But, after having carried two 


quarts of prescription whisky in my kit 
for weeks, this afternoon while washing 
at the creek I threw both bottles into the 
water.” 

“Where?” asked Biff and Red in the 
same breath. 

“Right out in front,’ Mr. Innocence 
Itself answered. “I tried to smash 
them against the big rock across the 
water, but both fell short and went to 
the bottom—— H’m-m-m. I feel fine 
now. Modern medicine is a wonderful 
thing. Well, good night!” 

As he ‘switched off the light, I got a 
peek at Biff and Red, and their faces 
were a caution! 


Next morning, while I was cooking 
breakfast, Mr. Fellows came out after 
a good night’s sleep and saw Red, with 
wet hair, shaking his head sideways 
while he poked one ear with a little 
finger. 

“Ear ache?” he asked. 

“I got water in it,’ Red explained. 
“There! It all came out.” 

“Here!” said Mr. Fellows.- He had 
snapped open his kit and filled a little 
glass dropper. Before Red could ask 
why or what, Mr. Fellows had dropped 
the liquid into his ear. “That’s gly- 
cerin,” the amateur doctor told Red. 
“Tt’ll minimize the chances for inflam- 
mation. How did you get water in 
your ear?” 

“T went down to the creek for a little 
swim,” Red said. 

“It’s too chilly to be swimming,” Mr. 
Fellows scolded. “I’m sorry I threw 
away that whisky now. I think you 
ought to have a drink. It would keep 
you from catching cold.” 

With a grin, Red got a quart—the 
label was soaked and faded—out from 
behind a stump and took a big swig. 

WS—2A 
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” 


“While I was swimming,” he ex- 
plained, “I dived for it—and I got both 
bottles back.” 

“My word!” exclaimed our Mr. Fel- 
lows innocently. “Why didn’t you say 
something? I would have given them 
to you.” 

Biff lookea at Red, and Red looked 
at Biff, and them two faces would have 
looked right at home on a couple of 
sheep! 

Mr. Fellows glanced about him nerv- 


about,” he said. “They say snakes al- 
ways come in pairs.” 

“T wonder,” Red said to Biff after 
Mr. Fellows had gone to the creek to 


-wash up, “if by any chance he meant 


” 


“Tf he didn’t, he should have,” I told 
them. 

“I see what you mean, Al,” Biffalo 
told me. He raised up his right hand. 
“Fellow, we done that guy wrong. I’m 
announcing here and now that I’m 


us 


ously. “I hope there’s no more snakes cured of all practical jokes!” 
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BIRDS OF THE WEST AND NORTH AMERICA 
The Ovenbird 
A RATHER common species of eastern North America, Alaska, and New 

Mexico, is the ovenbird. It may be found mostly in the woodland, spending 
much of its time on the ground, rustling among the leaves. During summer it 
may be found throughout the forests of the United States and Canada, arriving 
in the Middle and Northern States about the beginning of May or the last of 
April, and departing for warmer climates early in September. It is also known as 
an American warbler. The name ovenbird is given to any species of birds which 
build nests somewhat resembling an oven. 

The ovenbird is shy and retiring, and seldom is seen out of the shade of the 
woods. He sits and runs along the ground often like a lark, or frequents the 
branches of trees, and sometimes moves his tail in the manner of wagtails. Sing- 
ing is not this bird’s forte. While perched in a deep and shady part of the wood, 
it utters at intervals a simple, long note, rising from low to high cadence, giving 
the listener little idea of the distance, and usually leading him to believe that he 
is much nearer to the warbler than is actually the case. 

The bird’s curious, oven-shaped nest is sunk a little into the ground, generally 
being situated on a dry and mossy bank near some bushes or uncleared surface. 
It is formed with great neatness of dry blades of grass, lined with the same. It 
is then surmounted by a thick, inclined roof of similar materials, the surface 
being scattered with leaves and twigs, so as to match the rest of the ground, with 
an entrance left open at the side. When alarmed, it escapes from the nest silently 
and with great rapidity, gliding along the ground like a worm, as if afraid to 
tread too heavily on the leaves. 

The ovenbird is very clever in the art of deception, and cleverly tries to lure 
away the traveler who has fallen upon his nest. He will show himself going 
away from the nest, slowly, hesitating, and trembling, with drooping wing as if 
hurt. The intruder becomes anxious to get nearer to the bird, follows, and finds 
the little fellow gaining in strength. When the trickster thinks the stranger is 
decoyed a sufficient distance from his home, he will suddenly dart into the leafy 
shelter of some thicket and disappear. 

“This species is about six inches long, of an olive-green color, with wing tips 
a deep brown, and a white breast speckled with brown. The male and female are 
very similar in size and coloring. : 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FAR CRY. 


>1TOP a snow-covered 


cre: butte, which was washed 
NOD | CY 


` 


t by the strong moonlight, 
4 Boru, the wolf dog, 
i pointed his nose toward 
— the cold stars and voiced 
his discouragement and his woe. 

There were reasons for this. In the 
first place, his master, Callahan, the 
deputy marshal, had—so far as Boru 
was concerned—unaccountably disap- 
peared. The facts were that Callahan, 
in charge of a prisoner, had started on 
a long trip from Alaska to the Out- 
side, to deliver his man to the Federal 
penitentiary at McNeil Island. Upon 
leaving home, Callahan had taken fare- 
well of Boru, but the parting had only 
served to mystify the wolf dog. To 
all intents and purposes, Callahan had 
deserted Boru, as the latter believed, 
and the enormity of the thing had 
shaken the soul of the wolf dog to the 
very roots. 

There was much to cement the deep 


and abiding friendship between the 
two. In the beginning, Boru, then a 
pup, had been purchased by Callahan 
in an Eskimo village which was situ- 
ated on the rim of the Arctic Ocean. 
Boru was to be a present to Brian, 
Callahan’s baby son. On -the trip 
southward, Callahan had suffered dis- 
aster. He had run out of food, and 
in the blizzard which followed he had 
nearly perished. Boru, then a mere 
pup, had made the trip inside Calla- 
han’s parka. When it happened that 
Callahan, weary from his long battle 
with the elements, had laid down on 
the trail to die, Boru had wriggled 
from the man’s parka and wandered off 
into the brush. When Boru returned, 
Callahan was gone—rescued by a dog- 
team outfit which had passed that way 
—but Boru did not understand that. 
He believed that he had been deserted; 
and, then and there, he dedicated him- 
self to the task of finding his master. 

For more than two years Boru lived 
in the wilds, first as the foster-son of a 
barren she-wolf, and later as a full- 
fledged member of the wolf pack 
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which ranged far into the barren lands. 
In due time he had taken unto himself 
a mate; but the latter and her pups 


had been killed by an outlaw, Bennolf, 


then hiding in the wilderness. Ben- 
nolf’s subsequent capture had been 
largely effected through Boru, who 
from that day had dogged the killer’s 
footsteps. An old feud between Ben- 
nolf and Callahan had come to a head 
when the outlaw had kidnaped Calla- 
han’s baby; but in the end Bennolf was 
taken, and the baby, unharmed, was 
restored to its parents, while Boru had 
rejoined his man-god at last. 

That had happened during the sum- 
mer. For months after that, well into 
winter, Boru had been happy in the 
companionship of the man he wor- 
shiped; and together they trailed the 
far north, sometimes on` peaceful mis- 
sions, yet often on dangerous assign- 
ments. And always the great wolf dog 
was there at his master’s heels; a si- 
lent and effective four-footed guard, 
whose intuition, coupled with wolf- 
trained powers of sight, sense of smell, 
and hearing, to say nothing of courage, 
was as a legion at Callahan’s back. In- 
deed, had it not been for Boru, Calla- 
han would scarcely now be headed for 
the Outside with his prisoner, Stang, 
for Boru had played an important part 
in the man’s capture. But now Calla- 
han had vanished once more, and Boru, 
bewildered and heartbroken, sought the 
snow-covered butte, there to tell his 
troubles to the unresponsive heavens, 


It was a very clear and beautiful 
night; such a night, indeed, as one 
seems to find only in Alaska during 
the winter. There was a crystal clarity 
to the night sky which seemed to give 
it the deepest blue, until each star 
stood out hard and white like the 
purest of gems. The snow-mantled 
world was hushed in a sort of breath- 
less awe; a silence unbroken, save that 
now and then, in the near-by woods, 


could be heard a splintering crack! as 
the frost struck deep into the heart of 
some birch or aspen. Therefore, the 
eerie cry of Boru was a note which 
carried far; a mellow, pitch-pipe sound 
beginning well down the scale and 
soaring up to a sustained crescendo 
that gradually dropped until it ended 
in a sobbing mutter. It was the cry 
of a wolf that is lonely; but the dolor- 
ous sound might well have typified 
grief of a human as well. Yet it was 
weird, soul-stirring, with an undercur- 
rent of savagery in it—Boru’s heritage 
from the gray brothers whose wild 
blood coursed in his veins. Different 
from the cry of the ordinary Husky or 
Malemute, it is a cry that, having once 
been heard, will never be forgotten. 

As Boru finished, while he seemed to 
gather his brooding faculties for an- 
other effort, his keen ears told him that 
the cry had been heard. But not at 
that moment did he understand the 
various effects it had caused. 

For one thing, it was answered from 
the wilderness itself! : 

Somewhere within the shadowy 
chancels of the forest, where the moon 
pools lay white on the new snow, a 
she-wolf, member of a pack, drifting 
along like gray wraiths, heard the cry 
and was moved to answer. So was it 
heard by the other members of the pack 
for that matter; they stopped to listen 
more closely. But it was the she-wolf 
herself who squatted on haunches in 
the snow, lifted her nose and voiced 
reply—an invitation. Back there at 
the butte, Boru heard, and he trembled 
unaccountably at the sound of her ulu- 
lation. 

Yet his pean of grief had another 
effect. Down at the Callahan cabin, 
less than four hundred yards from the 
butte, which was now wrapped in 
darkness and silence, for Callahan’s 
wife and baby were asleep, there was 
an uneasy whine. And presently into 
the moonlight, coming toward the 
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butte, trotted a trimly-built female 
Malemute. Boru watched her inter- 
estedly, as she neared, but gave no sign 
that he approved or disapproved. He 
recognized her as Colleen, the particu- 
lar worshiper of Callahan’s baby son, 
Brian, even as Boru worshiped the man 
himself. 

Just why Colleen had come to him 
then, perhaps only the little Malemute 
and the big wolf dog whom she openly 
admired, if not actually loved, really 
understood. Boru had voiced the wolf 
cry—and in Colleen’s veins coursed the 
blood of lupine ancestry; these still, 
clear nights awoke within her latent 
memories of gray packs running hotly 
on the chase, of the kill, perhaps; of 
daylight hours spent in the deep cov- 
erts of the forests. Colleen was a 
gentle little dog, the playmate of Calla- 
han’s child, but the heritage of wolfish 
forbears was something which many 
generations could not wholly erases So 
it was that Colleen was stirred by 
Boru’s strange cry and was moved to 
go to him, even as the distant she-wolf 
had been moved to answer. 

His call had yet a third effect. At 
the moment it was uttered, Makuse, the 
Tlinkit, was returning to the village 
where Callahan lived; and at sound of 
the weird cry, Makuse stopped short, 
unconsciously swinging his’ short-bar- 
reled carbine into an easier position of 
readiness. 

Makuse, with the Indian knowledge 
of the wild kindred of the forest, cor- 
rectly interpreted the cry, and knew the 
maker of it, and likewise he marked 
the figure of Boru sitting atop the butte 
less than a hundred yards distant. 

Now, Makuse had no love for Boru, 
and much less for Boru’s master. 
There was a very vivid recollection in 
the Indian’s mind of the time Callahan 
had caught him cruelly beating a sled 
dog, and of how the deputy marshal 
had, summarily and effectively, “put 
the boots” to him. Remembrance of it 


was like a scar on Makuse’s soul. He 
had sworn that some day he would be 
avenged for the insult. 

But never had the opportunity oc- 
curred. To be sure, he could have way- 
laid Callahan, and shot him down from 
ambush. Makuse would have been 
quite willing to do that, if he had not 
realized that retribution would be 
swiftly visited on his own head. All 
in the village knew of Makuse’s hatred 
of Callahan; and the Indian would be 
the first one suspected if the deed were 
done. So, Makuse had been forced to 
bide his time, until some better and 
safer plan of revenge offered itself. 

And as he stood there now, his eyes 
taking in every detail of the picture 
limned on the moon-washed butte, it 
seemed that his prayer had at last been 
answered. Slowly he brought the car- 
bine to his shoulder, and took the most 
deliberate and careful aim. 

Makuse knew that Callahan had gone 
Outside, and that it would be difficult 
to prove who had shot Boru. Makuse 
also knew that nothing, unless it was 
the death of some member of his 
family, could touch the deputy marshal 
more deeply than would the death of 
Boru. It-was a fine chance to feed fat 
his grudge. As the gunsights steadied 
on the motioniess, gray form on the 
rock, Makuse pressed the trigger; and 
reddish-white flame licked out from 
the muzzle, while the echoes of the 
clapping report fled stuttering across 
the clearing and through the forest 
aisles. 

With a gruntof satisfaction, Makuse 
dropped his gun, for he had seen Boru 
pitch flat on the snow. Makuse saw, 
too, that Colleen had stopped stark at 
sound of the gun, and was staring in- 
quiringly at him. He lifted his gun 
once more. 

Best that he make a clean job of it. 
If the death of one dog would hurt 
Callahan, the death of both would hurt 
even more. Yet before Makuse could > 
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press the trigger, he stiffened; then 
swung the gun muzzle aside. For 
what he saw was the big wolf dog pick 


himself up from where he had fallen. . 


He saw Boru’s great head swing to- 
ward him; and Makuse knew that he, 
himself, had been seen. Once more he 
aimed, hurriedly this time, and pressed 
the trigger. For of a sudden Boru was 
moving swiftly across the snow toward 
him, limping, it is true, for Makuse’s 
bullet had cut through the fleshy part 
of the dog’s shoulder without breaking 
bones. Nevertheless, Boru came on, 
like an avenging demon. And, swing- 
ing beside him, ran the Malemute, Col- 
leen. ; 

There could be no mistaking their 
purpose, to the Indians mind. He 
cursed his own luck that he had not 
killed the dog outright; but he would 
rectify the mistake. Again his shoulder 
jerked to the recoil of the gun, but he 
saw the snow spurt to the left of the 
dogs. They never faltered. Jamming 


another cartridge into the barrel, Ma- , 


kuse fired again. Another miss. Then 
and there the craven heart went out of 
him—he turned and fled! 

But not, however, before he had 
fired two more shots, both of which 
went wild, for he did not take careful 
aim. Yet shelter was at hand, for 
within a few hundred yards of him 
were a dozen or more cabins at the 
outskirts of the village. If fortune 
favored, he could reach them before the 
dogs overtook him. Convinced that in 
the dim light he dare not risk another 
shot, he raced away. As he ran, he 
yelled for help. 

While the hour was late, he knew 
that men were still about, for a light 
burned at the trading post, and toward 
this he headed, as he heard the dogs 
nearing him. At the top of his voice 
he shouted, and saw the door of the 
„post open, saw men peering out, as 
though wondering what was wrong. 
But he knew that they would be too 


late; knew, too, that he could not reach 
sanctuary. Nevertheless, he let out a 
new burst of speed. 

And then, suddenly, he was knocked 
flat by the impact of a hundred and 
ten pounds of aroused wolf dog, as 
Boru struck him from behind. 


CHAPTER II. 
OUTCASTS. 


GAIN Makuse shouted, and shut 

his eyes, as he went down, for it 
seemed that he already felt the punish- 
ing jaws of Boru at his throat. He 
did feel the warm breath of the dog on 
his neck, heard a savage growl; and 
then he lay still in very fear. 

But the men at the post had seen 
what was happening, and they were 
running toward him, shouting as they 
came. He heard shots fired, felt Boru 
and the Malemute draw back uncer- 
tainly. He half rose, hoping to get 
away, but at a warning growl from 
Boru he dropped again. 

The men were hurrying forward. 
More shots were fired to frighten the 
dogs. And then he knew that Boru 
and Colleen, in the face of the counter- 
attack, had left him. He waited, how- 
ever, until the men actually stood over 
him before he ventured to rise. Even 
then he feigned exhaustion. 

“Why, it’s Makuse!” exclaimed a 
burly prospector, named Simmons. 


“What happened, Injun?” 


Makuse, in halting sentences, as 
though he were unable to speak clearly, 
told his story. He was returning to 
the village, he said, when Callahan’s 
savage dogs, coming on him suddenly, 
had attacked him. He had tried to 
fight them off, but they were very 
fiends. He had run, shouted for help; 
and then the dogs had overtaken him, 
knocked him down, and had been on 
the point of killing him when the men 
arrived. 

Silence 


greeted his explanation. 
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Then Simmons, the man who had first 
addressed him, spoke. 

“Sounds all right,’ he remarked 
doubtfully. “Yet, somehow, I can’t be- s 
lieve it. I know Callahan’s dogs. 
Never figured they’d bother anybody 
who left ’em alone, although I wouldn’t 
care to take any chances in stirrin’ up 
that Boru. He’s pretty near all wolf 
anyway, and he’s lived with wolves so 
long that he might as well be one of 
the pack. Still, he’s got a heap of 
sense; and I never knew him to show 
his teeth at anybody who didn’t pick 
on him. Sure you didn’t start the fuss, 
did you?” 

Makuse protested his innocence; but 
somewhat overdid it. Nevertheless, his 
lie appeared to have the ring of truth. 

“Then Boru has it in for yuh,” de- 
cided Simmons. “Yuh must have done 
him dirt—or maybe yuh done Callahan 
dirt. We know yuh hate Callahan; 
maybe Boru knows it, too. Well, what 
can we do about it, boys?” 

The reply of the others was prompt 
and to the point. 

“Nothin’,”’ one of them declared. 
“Reckon Makuse better keep away 
from Callahan’s dogs. For all we 
know, the Injun might have been try- 
in’ to break in Callahan’s place, and 
the dogs jumped him. Darned glad 
we didn’t shoot to kill, when we scared 
em off.” 

They turned away and went back to 
the post. Makuse scowled blackly 
after them and told himself that all 
white men were alike, and that he 
hated them without exception. But at 
that, he realized, it had been a narrow 
squeak. For that matter, the danger 
wasn’t past yet; at any moment the 
dogs might return to finish the job 
which he believed they had been about 
to begin when driven off. Makuse got 
to his feet, and the first thing he did 
was to blow the snow out of the barre] 
of his carbine, and then reload the 
weapon, He stared off across the 
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clearing in the direction in which the 
dogs had gone. 

But they had vanished. He was safe 
for the time being, anyway; yet he was 
not satisfied. He believed that from 
now on Boru would regard him as an 
enemy, and would only await the op- 
portunity to even the score. Besides, 
Makuse’s vengeance was incomplete. 
The thing to do, therefore, was to 
carry out his original intention; and 
with his gun reloaded he felt more con- 
fident. 

As near as he could make out, the 
dogs had fled toward the woods. Pres- 
ently they would return to Callahan’s 
place, and when they did, the Indian 
would be ready for them. There would 
be no slip-up this time; he would kill 
Boru first and then finish the Male- 
mute. Makuse took up his position at 
the corner of an abandoned cabin, 
from which point of vantage he could 
see the area behind Callahan’s home. 
The dogs could not return without his 
observing them, and with the cabin 
close at hand, he could take refuge there 
in case his aim was poor. Confidently, 
Makuse sat down to wait. 


As for Boru, still accompanied by 
the little Malemute who seemed deter- 
mined to share his fortune, there was 
much ‘in the whole incident which 
seemed inexplicable. He knew, of 
course, that Makuse was an enemy; 
he had recognized it from the begin- 
ning. Boru had come to understand 
that one must not kill an enemy with- 
out provocation. For that reason, even 
though the killing urge had claimed 
him when he had knocked down Ma- 
kuse after the latter’s unwarranted at- 
tack, Boru had been content to spare 
the man. 

But the sight of the others racing 
toward him and firing their guns was 
too much for the wolf dog; he sensed 
that somehow he had committed a 
grave offense; and that he was being 
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punished for it; therefore, he drew 
back from Makuse, and as Simmons 
and the others hurried up, Boru and 
Colleen receded toward the woods. 

For the first time since he had re- 
joined Callahan after years spent in 
the wilds with the gray wolves, Boru’s 
faith in mankind was shaken. Till now 
he had looked upon Simmons and the 
prospectors as friends not alone of 
himself, but of Callahan also. Yet he 
had erred somehow, perhaps by knock- 
ing Makuse down even when the latter 
had attempted to kill him. Therefore, 
Boru took the only course which 
seemed to suggest itself to his doggish 
mind: he fled for the woods, and Col- 
leen went with him. 

But at the edge of the timber they 
stopped, and looked back at the settle- 
ment doubtfully. No more shots came, 
and perhaps Boru reasoned that’ the 
men no longer sought to kill him; but 
he was wary, for the wolf side of his 
nature was uppermost at that moment. 
For a long time he and Colleen stood 
there, as though debating what to do. 

Then Boru’s eyes strayed to the Cal- 
lahan cabin. There, he confidently be- 
lieved, he would find sanctuary. He 
knew that Callahan’s wife would not 
punish him; that perhaps she would 
understand he had intended no harm. 
Colleen, too, seemed of the same mind, 
for she whined uneasily, and started 
back across the clearing, as though ex- 
pecting Boru to follow. 

He did follow before she had gone 
far. The wound caused by Makuse’s 
bullet had stiffened Boru’s shotilder so 
that he could hardly bear weight upon 
the injured leg, yet he limped along in 
the wake of the little Malemute. The 
Callahan cabin was still dark, and it 
was evident that no one there had been 
awakened by the shots and the subse- 
quent commotion. More poignant than 
ever was Boru’s longing for his master 
at this moment, but the only thing he 
could do was to go home and wait and 


hope that Callahan would return. He 
had reached a point within a hundred 
yards of the cabin when the thing 
happened. 

Past him had whined a bullet, while 
from somewhere in the huddle of 
buildings came the snapping report of 
a rifle. Ambushed down there, Makuse 
cursed as he saw that he had again 
missed ; after all, shooting in moonlight 
is most uncertain. But he worked the 
lever of his carbine, pumped in a fresh 
cartridge, and fired once more. This 
time the bullet passed between Colleen 
and Boru and struck with a spurt of 
snow just beyond them. 

It was too much for the dogs. Boru 
knew then that his guess concerning 
Simmons and the others was wrong. 
It is probable that he did not attribute 
the shooting to Makuse but to the 
others who had previously fired at him. 
They ere now seeking to drive him 
away from the settlement. The third 
bullet sprinkled both dogs with snow— 
and, turning, Boru once more ran to 
the shelter of the woods, Colleen at his 
heels. 

He knew now beyond question, 
bereft of the protection of Callahan, 
that he had been banished because of 
his attack on Makuse, yet he had not 
harmed the man; he had merely 
knocked him down. Evidently these 
humans did not understand. Callahan 
would have understood, however, but 
Callahan was not here. As the two 
dogs ran for the shelter of the woods, 
more bullets sang about them; but the 
range was great and Makuse was a 
poor marksman at best. The dogs ran 
on. 

Nor did they stop until they had pen- 
etrated the forest and the shooting had 
ceased. Then they paused, while Boru 
tried to fathom the bewildering situa- 
tion. Beyond question, the hand of 
man was against him. Now that his 
man-god, Callahan, had deserted him, 
others were seeking to drive him away 
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from the village. Boru still had faith 
in Callahan’s wife, however, and of 
course he and Colleen lavished affec- 
tion on the baby son of the deputy 
marshal. 

But seemingly Callahan’s wife was 
unable to aid Boru at this moment. 
Experience told him that if he at- 
tempted once more to reach the Calla- 
han cabin he would probably be shot. 
Yet that was his home and it was in- 
conceivable that he could go elsewhere. 
He and Colleen waited in the woods 
for many minutes, while the moon rose 
higher in the sky till the great stand 
of conifers which seemed twice hushed 
in sleep were alight as though by day. 

But home ties are not broken easily. 
There was grave doubt and fear in 
Boru’s heart as to what would happen 
if he returned home; yet at that mo- 
ment it did not occur to him that there 
was anything else he could do.” Limp- 
ingly he started back, and Colleen fol- 
lowed him, but he had not gone more 
than fifty yards when the frosty si- 
lence of the night was cleft by a queer, 
wavering, sobbing cry. 

A mile away, the she-wolf, who had 
first answered Boru’s call, was doubt- 
less wondering why her summons had 
evoked no reply. For Boru’s howl as 
he squatted atop the butte had been the 
call of the dog-wolf. 

Now, as he heard her second invita- 
tion, he stopped short, faced in the di- 
rection whence it had come, pricked 
his ears sharply forward, while he 
trembled again as hot impulse surged 
through his veins. Long had he run 
with the gray wolves; and none knew 
better than he the meaning of that 
strange cry. The call of the pack! For 
a long moment, therefore, he stood 
statuesquely while he listened, but the 
call was not repeated. 

Even Colleen read the meaning of it, 
but liked it not; for as she stood there 
beside Boru, the rough hair along her 
back bristled, and an uneasy growl 


bubbled in her throat. She was unlike 
Boru, for while there was wolf blood 
in her veins she had been reared as a 
dog under the protection of man and 
intuitively she feared the gray maraud- 
ers. Still uneasily, Colleen regarded 
Boru, as though trying to fathom his 
mind and his reactions to the call of 
the wolves. She whined again as she 
looked at him. 

But he ignored her, and sat there 
listening. And then suddenly he lifted 
his nose and the forest echoed to his 
weird, unearthly reply. Again he lis- 
tened. Almost immediately the answer 
came back; and it seemed that in it 
there was a new note of acknowledg- 
ment and understanding. Again Boru 
trembled. 

As for Colleen, she was plainly nerv- 
ous. She got up and trotted around 
Boru, then moved away in the direc- 
tion of the village. She did not go far, 
however, until she stopped to look back 
and see if he was following. 

Still Boru paid no attention to her. 
Presently he voiced another answer to 
the wolf’s cry. Again came the reply, 
yet louder and clearer. The wolf pack 
had swung aside and was now headed 
toward him! 

This Colleen understood, and it made 
her more uneasy. She whined plead- 
ingly, came back to where Boru sat, 
touched noses with him, but he gave 
no sign that he was moved. Indeed, he 
howled again, then got up, and limped 
slowly in the direction whence the reply 
had come. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion the Malemute followed him. 

Just why she did it, she alone under- 
stood. It may have been that she felt 
secure in his presence; and while she 
had a wholesome fear of the wolf pack 
which had answered again, still nearer, 
she felt confident beside Boru. Yet 
she paused once and looked back in the 
direction where the village lay, as 
though half minded to desert Boru and 
flee while there was vet time. But the 
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big wolf dog was forging steadily on, 
and. Colleen’s pause was but momen- 
tary. She trotted after him, keeping 
as close to him as she could. They 
heard no more wolf cries, yet straight 
as an arrow the pack was coming to- 
ward them. 

A half mile of it, and both dogs 
stopped. There was no reason for this 
that was apparent; the woods were still 
empty and silent, yet a feeling of 
portent seemed to run through the for- 
est, an undercurrent of fear. 

Boru and Colleen sat there motion- 
less, the little Malemute in rather a 
cowering attitude. For a minute per- 
haps they sat thus, and then the cov- 
erts began to disgorge wolves. From 
every thicket, seemingly, they appeared ; 
lean-limbed, rangy brutes, thick-furred 
and gray, with greenish eyes from 
which the moonlight struck opalescent 
flame. They came from every point, 
until the two dogs sitting there in the 
clearing were surrounded. Heads held 
low, the wolves advanced silently, omi- 
nously, their soft pads making no 
sound as they pressed the snow. With- 
in a dozen feet of the two dogs they 
came, and then stopped as though de- 
bating what should be done. 

It was easy enough to recognize the 
leader of the wolf pack. Bigger than 
the others, his proud head had a more 
arrogant carriage. The unchanging 
look of his sea-green eyes, as he re- 
garded the gigantic wolf dog, who was 
bigger even than the pack leader, was 
not reassuring. omen 

Presently, however, the she-wolf, 
who had uttered the first summons to 
Boru, broke away from the others and 
trotted forward confidently. But 
hardly had she moved when Colleen, 
hair literally standing on end in rage 
and fear, bared her own fighting fangs 
and growled, and the she-wolf stopped. 

Trouble was foreshadowed here; 
Boru, who looked the part of a gray 
timber wolf, might be acceptable, but 


that the Malemute was a dog there 
could be no disputing. So the two fe- 
males eyed each other with ill-con- 
cealed jealousy and malevolence. 

Presently the she-wolf moved closer, 
while the twelve or fifteen others of 
the pack seemed to grow tense in an- 
ticipation. With head held low, to 
guard her unprotected throat, she came 
on. Colleen, her muttered growl ris- 
ing to a high-pitched snarl of fear and 
warning, backed until she huddled close 
to the warm body of the big wolf dog. 
The contact seemed to give her cour- 
age, for she sounded her challenge 
again as the she-wolf neared. 

Suddenly, like the flash of a gray 
scimitar, the she-wolf leaped forward. 

It seemed to be the act for which the 
other wolves had been waiting. Char- 
acteristically, they would fall upon any 
creature if one of their number took 
the initiative, and it mattered not 
whether it was wolf or dog. So they 
converged upon the two, as the she- 
wolf struck. 

But something happened at that mo- 
ment. The she-wolf never reached her 
mark in that flashing in-and-out stroke 
of her kind. As she lunged at the 
shrinking little Malemute, the giant 
Boru moved with the quickness of 
lightning. The next instant the she- 
wolf was seized by the throat and lit- 
erally hurled off her feet, straight at 
the other attacking wolves. 

Yet Boru had not sought to kill her, 
else she would have been as good as 
dead at that moment. He was merely 
conveying the impression that the little 
Malemute was _ under his protection. 
And that the lesson of it went home 
instantly was apparent from the wolf 
pack, which, about to settle on the two 
dogs like a gray cloud, suddenly 
stopped. 

Boru, watchful as ever, still sat there 
in his accustomed position. 

The she-wolf, who would have killed 
Colleen, picked herself up in rather 
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bewildered fashion, but uttered no 
complaint, for it is not the nature of 
the lupine to cry out in anger or pain. 
She sat up, regarding with mingled 
amazement and respect the big wolf 
dog. 

As for the pack leader, he looked 
Boru over uncertainly. Possibly if 
Boru had been smaller the leader would 
have attacked then and there, but the 
wolf dog’s size made the gray clans- 
man hesitate. So, for a long minute, 
the dramatic tableau endured. 

Then an unspoken message seemed 
to come through the wilds. The wolves 
lifted their heads and faced the east- 
ward, wrinkling their noses. Perhaps 
they had caught the scent of game; 
perhaps the mysterious sixth sense, 
which in reality is no more than a co- 
ordination of all five senses, had 
brought them some word. They sat 
rigidly and listened. 

Abruptly, then, the leader turned 
away from the two dogs, and imme- 
diately the other wolves followed him. 
Through the forest they moved, spread 
fanwise—and with them went Boru 
and Colleen! 

Whatever telepathic interchange of 
messages had taken” place between ‘the 
wolves and the dogs could scarcely be 
interpreted by humans, but that there 
had been such an interchange was 
plainly apparent. In a twinkling al- 
most, the matter had been settled; and 
the dogs, while not fully accepted as 
members of the pack, nevertheless, 
were tolerated. For at the rear they 
trotted, because Boru’s lame leg would 
not permit him to keep up with the 
other wolves, and the little Malemute 
would not get far from his protection. 

Just ahead of them ran the she-wolf 
whom Boru had disciplined; and while 
now and then she turned her head to 
shoot a malevolent glance at the Male- 
mute, she offered no further harm. 

And as they ran, Boru seemed to 
forget the wounded leg and the pain 


- the 


of it, for the exercise made the stiff- 
ness vanish, and he was a strong dog, 
anyway. On and on they went, and 
the woods swallowed them; gray 
haunters of the gloom who moved with 
swiftness and silence through the for- 
est as the living embodiment of death. 
Boru was returning to his own, and 
with him he had taken as hostage from 
the world of mankind which had ban- 
ished him—the little Malemute, Col- 
leen. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN-GOD’S SEARCH. 


|? was nearly a month later, and the 

first thaw of February had come, 
when Callahan returned. The greet- 
ings with his family over, he looked 
around for Boru. And then his wife 
told the story, or such version of it as 
had been pieced together from the ac- 
counts given by the Indian, Makuse, 
and the prospectors. When it was fin- 
ished, Callahan scowled thoughtfully. 

Boru a man-killer? Well did Calla- 
han know Boru’s strength and capabil- 
ities, but he also understood the dog’s 
nature better than did any other per- 
son. For that reason he believed that 
the story as related to him was not the 
truth. Heartbroken when he found 
that Boru and Colleen were gone, Cal- 
lahan searched out Simmons, and got 
from him the facts as the prospector 
knew them. In conclusion, Simmons 
voiced his opinion. 

“That’s what this Injun, Makuse, 
says,” he remarked. “But Pd be will- 
ing to bet a poke of gold that he’s 
lyin’. He’s p’ison, that Injun, and he 
hates yuh just as he hates this dog. 
There’s somethin’ else behind it that 
we haven’t found out yet. 

“After we'd scared the dogs off him, 
and had gone back to the trading post, 
we heard some more shootin’, but when 
we came out to find out who it was, 
feller who did it was gone. 


Reckon, however, it was Makuse; 
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probably he was layin’ for the dogs to 
come home. But I don’t reckon he 
killed either one of them, for we 
found no new signs of blood, and he 
didn’t have time to hide the bodies. 
Reckon he simply scared ’em out of the 
country.” 

“Where is Makuse now?” demanded 
Callahan sternly.. Simmons shrugged. 

“None of us know,” the prospector 
replied. “Makuse pulled out the next 
day, figgerin’, I guess, that he might 
get into trouble if he stayed around 
here any longer. 

“What yuh aim to do, Callahan?” 

The deputy marshal shook his head. 

“There’s nothing I can do right now, 
unless it is to get hold of Makuse and 
choke the truth out of him,” he an- 
swered. “If, while I was gone, Boru 
went bad—Colleen would do anything 
she saw him do—and really attacked 
Makuse without cause, why, I guess 
I'll have to let justice take its course. 

“But I can’t believe that Boru would 
do such a thing. He’s too fine and in- 
telligent a dog for that; but he’d be 
quick to attack Makuse if the Indian 
stirred him up. Even then, however, I 
don’t think the dog would actually kill 
the man, unless it was to save my life 
or his own. But I'll find Makuse, or 
know the reason why—and Pll also 
find my dogs, if they are not dead!” 

Back at the cabin once more, Calla- 
han did his best to console Brian over 
the loss of Colleen. The four-year-old 
and the little Malemute had been 
friends. Brian loved Boru, too, for 
that matter; and the affection was re- 
turned, but it was little Colleen who 
was really the child’s playmate. 

“Brian,” Callahan told his small son, 
“I’m going to find your dog for you, 
and I’m going to find mine!” 

“When?” asked the boy eagerly, for 
Brian believed that his father was suffi- 
cient in all things; if he said that Col- 
leen and Boru would be found, why, 
that was all there was to it. Yet Calla- 
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han could not answer; it might be soon, 
and there was also the grave possibility 
that it might be never. The mother 
smiled at him. 

“Boru has a wild heart,” she re- 
minded her husband. “Sometimes, Jim, 
I've thought that he is like you in that 
respect.” 

Callahan smiled back at her, yet the 
remark made him thoughtful. For 
there was truth in it; Callahan did have 
a wild heart. It was one of the rea- 
sons why he had been content to serve 
in this outpost of civilization; a service 
which was frequently fraught with 
danger. But Callahan loved the wilder- 
ness; he loved the short and grudging 
summers; the bitter winters; the snow 
trails. Better than ever he had loved 
it in the companionship of Boru. In 
fact, Callahan had been wont to re- 
mark that his little family was the one 
indissoluble tie which bound him to 
civilization. If it had not been for his 
wife and son, he might, as he had often 
facetiously remarked, have “gone 
Siwash”—let the wilderness claim him. 
It was why he understood Boru so 
well. And his wife’s remark had made 
him thoughtful. 

“But IIl find him, avick,” he replied. 
“Tf the Indian has not killed him, Boru 
is not many miles from us right now. 
He may come back of his own accord, 
but I doubt it. After all, he lived the 
life of a wolf, and the wild creatures 
do not forget freedom easily. Boru 
knows the ways of the wolves, and he 
can hold his own among them. As for 

, Colleen x 

Callahan shrugged. That was 
entirely another matter, and he knew 
it. Whether the wolves would accept 
her was doubtful. Still, it had hap- 
pened before, and, besides, Boru was 
with her. 

“But I'll find them, avick,’’ Callahan 
repeated. “And I’m starting to-mor- 
row.” 

“Tve been thinking for some time 
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that I would like to take a look in the 
country north of here. In my mail was 
a letter from the Mounted on the Cana- 
dian side of the line, saying that there’s 
a killer named Colton whom they 
haven’t rounded up yet. The last word 
they had of him was from the-country 
back of Dawson, and they think he 
may have got across the line and holed 
himself up for the winter up in my 
territory. Anyway, it will give me a 
chance to look for the dogs. 

“But while I’m gone, you'll be care- 
ful. Remember what happened in the 
ease of Bennolf—and if it hadn’t been 
for Boru we might never have seen our 
son again. Makuse will know that I’m 
looking for him, and so long as the 
war is on between us, he may take a 
long chance to do me harm. So, be 
careful!” 

And the next day at dawn Callahan 
struck north into the frozen wilder- 
ness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GRAY BROTHERS, 


THE wolf pack which Boru and Col- 

leen had joined went eastward for 
twenty miles that night, before they 
made their first kill. A band of wood- 
land cariboux was stampeded out of the 
timber where they had taken refuge. 
Two of them met death before the 
wolf pack finished. And with the game 
down there began a horrid orgy, with 
the wolves tearing ravenously at the 
kill. 

Yet in it Boru and Colleen took no 
part for the time being, although both 
were hungry. Boru might have had no 
compunction about it, for he had been 
raised among wolves, but Colleen was 
still secretly fearful of these gray 
brothers whom she and Boru had 
joined. Their snapping and snarling, 
as they fought each other away from 
the meat, intimidated her. She was 
content to hang on the outskirts of the 
pack while they fed full, 


As for Boru, his wound was pain- 
ing him, now that the run was over; 
and he felt less inclined to eat than to 
sleep. Still the wolves fed on, until the 
last of them was gorged to repletion. 
Then, as though regretful to leave their 
kill, they staggered heavily away, look- 
ing for a covert in which to sleep off 
the effects of their banqueting. More- 
over, it was near daylight, and with the 
kill made there was no further urge to 
hunt. Much uneaten meat remained, 
but the pack would not return to it un- 
less in dire necessity. 

At the top of a thickly wooded rise, 
an almost inaccessible spot because of 
wild blackberry tangles, the pack 
bedded down for the day. Here was 
covert enough-to screen them from 
view, and the elevation. was sufficient 
to give them an outlook on the coun- 
try and to guard against the approach 
of an enemy. Added to that was their 
marvelously keen scent and hearing 
which kept awake even while they 
dozed. With the pack, yet slightly 
apart from them, Boru and Colleen lay 
down and composed themselves for 
slumber. 

Throughout the day the wolf pack 
remained hidden, alternately dozing or 
watchful, for there was no time when 
one or more of the gray brethren was 
not awake and alert. For that matter, 
the dreams of Boru and Colleen were 
troubled. The shock of separation 
from home was still fresh in their 
minds; and if the truth were known, 
Boru was probably yearning to be back 
and awaiting the return of Callahan. 
Of course, if the man-god had not de- 
serted him, as Boru believed, the big 
wolf dog would not have for an instant 
considered taking the step he had. Per- 
haps the reason that the men had shot 
at him was also mystifying, still trou- 
bling him. 

Colleen, too, seemed to be gripped 
with homesickness, for after licking 
Boru’s wound, she whined and stared 
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off in the direction where instinct told 
her the village and home must lie. But 
she made no effort to desert Boru or 
the pack. And so they remained in 
the thicket until the brief arctic day 
passed, and the moon once more lifted 
above the hills. 

When that. happened, the wolves 
came to life with alacrity. The effects 
of their feasting were gone now; they 
were hungry once more, and the magic 
enchantment of the moonlit night urged 
them on. Their leader cast about, with 
nose held high, as though hoping that 
some vagrant air would bring him 
scent of game. Presently, the pack 
quitted the thicket, Boru and Colleen 
with them, and set out still further 
eastward. 

Boru’s leg was very stiff at first, so 
that he limped painfully, But the exer- 
cise gradually loosened the muscles and 
he managed to keep up with the pack; 
yet both he and Colleen remained at 
the rear. For this reason they were 
accepted by the pack leader, who would 
have instantly resented any move on 
the part of Boru to take charge of 
things. Apparently the wolf dog, how- 
ever, was too absorbed in his own 
troubles to feel the call of such ambi- 
tion, and he was content to trail along 
with the younger wolves. 

However, the she-wolf, who had re- 
sented Colleen’s presence, displayed a 
growing interest in the big wolf dog, 
and had it not been for Colleen, she 
probably would have run by Boru’s 
side. Yet she was cunning enough to 
know that any attempt to drive the 
little Malemute from that position 
would bring instant reprisal on the part 
ef Boru, whom the she-wolf feared. 
Therefore, she kept her place, and the 
pack ranged onward without show of 
dissension. 

Midnight came, and still no real kill 
had been made. True, as the wolves 
had gone along they now and then gath- 
ered up snowshoe rabbits, but this was 


weak meat for such tremendous vital- 
ity as theirs. What they wanted was 
the red flesh of big game. Failing in 
this, they could still swing back and 
clean up what remained of the two 
woodland caribou they had killed the 
previous night, assuming that no 
wolverene had discovered the kill and 
defiled it after gorging himself. But 
it was not the manner of the pack to 
do this so long as there remained a 
chance of getting fresh food. On they 
drove, silently yet thoroughly, quarter- 
ing every inch for possible trail of 
prey. It lacked an hour of daylight 
when they came on a moose yard, 

The leader, who ran ahead, stopped 
at the edge of a thick stand of spruce, 
and, as though at a command, the rest 
of the pack did likewise, their noses 
wrinkled as to them came the warm 
body scent of the moose herd quar- 
tered down there in the thickly grow- 
ing conifers, Silently, then, as though 
at another order, they spread through 
the woods... 

The object of this was to ascertain 
the manner in which the trails were 
laid out in the yard. Once this was 
definitely known, the wolves would 
converge from all parts and stampede 
the moose into the deep snow where 
the prey would be helpless. After that 
it would be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to make the kill. 

With the others went Boru and Col- 
leen, although they took no active part 
in the work. Nevertheless, Boru ap- 
peared to quicken a little in anticipa- 
tion of the coming chase, for this was 
a game which had been taught him 
almost in infancy. Deeper into the 
Woods the pack went, combing the yard 
thoroughly; and then they began to 
draw inward toward the spot where the 
moose were lying. To break in sud- 
denly on the sleeping moose and stam- 
pede them before the game could know 
what was happening—this was the cun- 
ning method of the wolf pack. Its 
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success hinged largely on catching the 
moose off guard. 

Now, as the members of the pack 
began drawing toward a common point 
by means of the myriad runways 
which traced the spruce swamp, there 
came from a dense thicket just ahead 
a whistling blast of anger and alarm. 
The moose had discovered what was 
happening ! 

There were six of them in the herd 
—two cows, a calf, two yearling bulls, 
and the old monarch himself who ruled 
them. The previous fall the great bull 
had been a doughty gladiator with his 
magnificent spread of antlers; but at 
this moment he was a king uncrowned, 
having cast his weapons a week pre- 
viously. The fact seemed to weigh 
upon his spirits as though he realized 
that his fighting power was diminished 
by at least one half; nevertheless, he 
still possessed craft, and he was an 
antagonist to be-reckoned with under 
all circumstances. 

He it was who had been standing 
guard while the other moose slept, and 
his keen nostrils had caught the taint 
of the wolves in the air. Therefore, 
he blew his blast of alarm, which 
brought the other moose to their feet, 
snorting in fear, the young bulls shak- 
ing their hornless heads, while the calf 
drew closer to its mother’s side. All 
knew that the killers had found them, 
and they prepared to make their stand. 

It looked hopeless for the moose, yet 
the old bull had lived through such ex- 
periences before, had, in fact, actually 
succeeded in keeping off attacks of 
other wolf packs. But none of these 
packs had been as large as the one with 
which .Boru and Colleen ran; more- 
over, the moose were at somewhat of 
a disadvantage by reason of their hav- 
ing been caught in a point in the yard 
where they seldom slept. This was 
not in the center of the network of 
trails, from which they could have 
guarded attacks from any direction, but 


more at one end of the swamp; so that 
if they did not successfully make a 
stand here, they would be driven into 
the deep snow. Suddenly, then, as the 
bull’s challenge told the wolves that 
they had been discovered, the attack 
was on. 

In a gray cloud the wolves came 
down separate trails, charging at top 
speed as though they would actually 
sweep over the moose herd. Terrified 
at sight of the attackers coming at 
them, the moose broke and retreated 
despite the gallant stand being made by 
the old bull, who understood perfectly 
the bluff which the wolves were mak- 
ing. Indeed, one of the young bulls 
actually broke from the others and 
started through the deep snow, but as 
he saw the remainder of the herd 
stand fast while the wolves—who were 
hoping for the very move which he had 
made—centered on him, he bawled and 
ran back to the herd again. 

The pack leader’s coup having failed 
to the extent of stampeding the moose 
at that first dramatic rush, he cut in 
close until he was almost within strik- 
ing distance, and then suddenly leaped 
straight for the calf who was nearest 
him. But ere he reached his mark, the 
giant bull, with a terrifying bellow of 
anger, charged and smote sledge-ham- 
mer blows with his heavy forefeet. 
Just in time the leader broke clear. 

Yet the move had served as an ex- 
ample for the other wolves, and now 
they began harassing the herd. Here, 
there, and everywhere they darted in, 
or feinted for an opening to break the 
solid formation and force the moose 
into the snow. But, like the veteran 
battler that he was, the old bull met 
the attack with a thundering challenge 
and thudding forehoofs, and his fury 
actually seemed to appall the maraud- 
ers. 

Presently there came a lull in the 
battle, as though the pack leader was 
considering a change in campaign. The 
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wolves were ravenously hungry, but 
they seemed to be getting nowhere. for 
the old bull was too crafty for them, 
and his discipline of the herd was ab- 
solute. Then and there the cunning of 
the wolves came uppermost; and it 
seemed that they determined upon the 
most daring stroke of all, for they sud- 
denly merged and charged in mass for- 
mation directly at the old bull. 

The effrontery of the thing stirred 
his anger mightily, and he fought like 
a devil incarnate as they leaped in and 
out, always careful to evade the smash- 
ing blows of his forehoofs; and in his 
desire to get at them, trample them in 
the snow, he did just what they hoped 
he would do. He drew partly away 
from the herd, as the tantalizing beasts 
swarmed around him like a cloud. A 


sudden bawl from the calf, which, un- . 


noticed by the old bull, had been at- 
tacked by one of the wolves that had 
hung back, brought the old fighter to 
his senses, and he wheeled to go to the 
youngster’s aid. 

But it was a fatal move, for it gave 

_the wolves an opportunity which they 
had not enjoyed up to this moment— 
they could strike him from behind. He 
had not taken more than two steps be- 
fore he was hamstrung, the pack leader 
himself deftly slashing through the 
tendons just above the bull’s rear left 
hoof. Roaring in anger and pain, the 
bull tried valiantly to wheel and give 
battle, but the furred assassins were at 
him from all points. 

Moreover, the worst had happened. 
The herd, terrified at the breaking de- 
fense of their leader, started off 
through the deep snow. Only the fact 
that the wolf pack was hot with the 
play of pulling down the big bull saved 
the remainder of the herd. The calf, 
cut by the knife-like teeth of one wolf 
but not badly hurt, stumbled along with 
his mother; while the two young bulls, 
all fight gone out of them in the face 
of dread peril, floundered away, crav- 


enly desiring to save only their own 
skins. Back there in the yard the bat- 
tle still raged. 

Boru and Colleen did not take part 
in the fight; yet it was apparent why 
Colleen did not do so. She looked to 
Boru for an example, while he, be- 
cause of his injury, was content to 
stand back and watch the fight, and 
therefore did not point the way for 
her. They did not even pursue the 
panic-stricken herd now scattering 
through the woods. Suddenly, then, 
the fight between the old bull and the 
wolves ended. 

Slashed to the bone in a score of 
places, the old warrior evidently under- 
stood that his hour had struck. He 
was bleeding profusely, yet there was 
still fight in him. Using every ounce 
of craft he possessed, he battled on, 
nevertheless; and just before he sank 
to his knees he managed to kill two 
wolves outright. Three others were 
injured by his heavy forehoofs, but 
even then the survivors were too many 
and too determined for him. He sank 
slowly down at last, as a majestic ship 
might sink in the storm-tossed sea, and 
as he did so the gray wave swept over 
him, obliterated him. 

Then began the orgy of feasting. 
The dead wolves were ignored, and for 
that matter no sympathy was wasted 
upon those injured. Indeed, if there 
had not been plenty of meat at hand, 
the pack would have unhesitatingly 
turned upon their maimed comrades 
and killed and devoured them. 

Tremendously hungry, Boru and 
Colleen joined them at last, and so 
wrapped up were the wolves in their 
frenzied feeding that they paid no at- 
tention to the two dogs who were shar- 
ing the spoils. Boru, in a sudden 
atavistic rush of recollection, was a 
wolf once more; and, having had his 
first taste of the meat, was as eager as 
any of them, even though he had played 
no part in making the kill. 
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Less voracious, perhaps, and_ still 
more or less intimidated by the gray 
killers about her, Colleen ate gingerly 
at first. But at the taste of meat, her 
confidence seemed to return, and she 
began bolting her food as did the 
wolves. In so doing, she drew apart 
from Boru. 

Seeing a particularly appetizing por- 
tion of meat close at hand, she reached 
quickly for it, but at that moment an- 
other wolfi—the she-wolf who had once 
tried to kill Colleen—decided upon the 
same fragment. She snarled and 
snapped viciotisly at the Malemute, 
thinking perhaps that Colleen was 
merely another wolf—and then the she- 
wolf’s keen nose caught the dog smell. 
Her eyes suddenly flaming green, she 
whirled and struck directly for Col- 
leen’s throat! 

In an instant the pack left off feed- 

ing, for this was no ordinary squabble 
such as they had been accustomed to 
having when sharing the kill. Poten- 
tially it was a battle to the death, with 
death made doubly sure for each bat- 
tler who went down. Not alone would 
the victor tear out the throat of the 
unfortunate one, but the killing urge 
of the wolves would make them com- 
plete the job. 
- But Colleen, gallant little fighter that 
she was, had turned the first lunge of 
the she-wolf by taking the brunt of it 
on one shoulder. She was lighter than 
the attacker, and was nearly hurled off 
her feet, a dangerous position with the 
other wolves hedging in. Yet before 
the she-wolf could strike again, Colleen 
was up and had counted coup by re- 
turning slash for slash. 

Then she was borne down again = 
another rush, while the she-wolf’s long, 
punishing jaws explored her throat. 
Hard on the heels of this, the pack 
leader himself struck, for under such 
circumstances the chivalry which natu- 
rally exists between male and female 
in the wilds is overwhelmed by the lust 


to kill. Yet quick though the pack 
leader was, Boru was quicker. 

A terrifying figure in that moment, 
he launched himself full at the other! 


CHAPTER V. 
DOMINANCE, 


THE effect of this move on the part 
of the wolf dog was magical. In 
a twinkling, the entire situation had 
been changed. No longer was the pack 
interested in killing the dog who had 
come among them and been tolerated 
because she was accompanied by a wolf 
such as Boru seemed to be—for the 
moment they cared nothing for food. 
For they understood that the prize of 
ths battle was dominance of the pack; 
moreover, the bigness of Boru made 
them wary. The ruthless code by 
which they lived was that if the pack 
leader was incapable of maintaining his 
authority, he would be shorn of it, pos- 
sibly killed. If this big stranger who 
had come among them was a better 
fighter, then they would follow him, 
for they fedred to do otherwise. 
Therefore, they instantly came to at- 
tention, but drew back in a respectful 
ring to await the outcome of this fear- 
ful combat taking place there beside 
the moose they had killed. Even the 
trouble between Colleen and the she- 
wolf, the cause ot this more important 
struggle, ended abruptly in a draw. All 
eyes of the pack were focused on the 
two magnificent gladiators who were 
fighting in the center of the gray ring, 
Unthinkably, perhaps, the pack 
leader, in his sudden impulse to slay 
the Malemute, had not counted upon 
Boru’s intervention. Yet the wolf, a 
scarred veteran and adept in quelling 
rebellion on the part of his gray fol- 
lowers, was quick to recover. Slash 
for slash he traded with Boru, and 
then both fighters leaped back. 
Like trained boxers, looking for an 
opening, they circled each other, heads 
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held low to protect their throats, ears 
flattened close to their skulls, and lips 
wrinkled until their fighting teeth— 
knifelike incisors -and bone-shearing 
molars—were displayed to the fullest. 
Their eyes were drawn to mere slits, 
while the rough hair about their shoul- 
ders was erect and added to their ter- 
rifying appearance. Despite their bulk, 
each moved with the soft-footed deft- 
ness and agility of any great cat. Sud- 
denly, each leaped for the other’s 
throat. 

The double stroke resulted in neither 
of the battlers reaching his mark. 
Their jaws clicked together, slashing 
their muzzles; but, without waiting for 
the wolf to recover, Boru hurled him- 
self forward again, and his weight and 
the suddenness of his attack bowled the 
other off his feet. Before Boru’s jaws 
could close on-the wolf’s throat, how- 
ever, the pack leader had rolled clear 
and once more leaped furiously to the 
attack. 

They came to a momentary clinch, 
then, the jaws of both leaving terrible 
marks on the other; yet at this close 
fighting, Boru got the best of it. The 
sight of both battlers rolling about on 
the snow, however, caused a curious 
reaction on the wolf pack. Involun- 
tarily, they surged forward as though 
minded to leap on both fighters and by 
sheer weight of numbers overpower 
and kill them. 

Before the pack had taken more than 
a step, however, Boru was up, and the 
leader followed quickly. 

Again they clashed in midair, fight- 
ing almost muzzle to muzzle, but with- 
out doing each other serious harm. 
Suddenly, then, Boru gave proof that 
he had been really holding back. He 
outweighed the wolf by at least fifteen 
pounds, and, added to that advantage 
was the fact that he possessed a dog- 
gish intelligence above that of his wild- 
erness rival. Changing the slashing in- 
and-out tactics of the fighting wolf for 
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the more direct lunge and grip of the 
dog, Boru closed in. 

It was one move which the wolf 
could hardly anticipate, and it caught 
him unprepared. He gave back, still 
ripping viciously with his fangs, but 
Boru broke through the defense—got 
the enemy by the throat! Putting all 
his strength into the effort, Boru 
swung his head sideways, his evident 
intention being to tear out the wolf's 
throat. 

But chance, or the wood god who 
governs such sanguinary affrays in the 
deep forests, intervened at that mo- 
ment in behalf of the wolf. For the 
wolf also moved, and Boru’s grip 
slipped a little. The move did, how- 
ever, have the effect of saving the 
wolf’s life, for Boru’s fangs missed 
cutting the jugular by a mere fraction 
of an inch. As it was, the wolf was 
literally swung off his feet, but, while 
his throat was torn, the great artery 
was not punctured. 

But no sooner did the eT: go down 
than the pack sprang forward. Pos- 
sibly they were merely trying to gratify 
their thirst to kill by attacking any- 


‘thing weaker or even momentarily 


helpless; and it may have been, too, 
that in their wild hearts there smol- 
dered resentment of the pack leader’s 
bold arrogance, or they even remem- 
bered the dire punishment he had meted 
out to them in the past. 

In any event, they would have slain 
him on the spot had it not been for 
Boru. For the big wolf dog was 
among them, striking right and left, 
and each time his powerful jaws 
clicked they left a mark. It was no 
chivalric act on the part of Boru; his 
fighting blood was aroused, and the 
impulse to continue battling was too 
great to be ignored. He fought be- 
cause at that moment he craved fight- 
ing, and his rage was centered on the 


-pack itself instead of on the leader. 


The other wolves fell back as though 


+ 
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astounded at him. They likewise were 
intimidated, for they were shrewd 
enough to see what had happened. 
Their leader staggered to his feet, for 
once in his life thoroughly cowed. It 
seemed that he realized that he was 
hopelessly outclassed by this gigantic 
stranger who had come among them; 
nor did any of the pack offer harm to 
Colleen, who stood stanchly at Boru’s 
side, watchful as though she feared a 
concerted attack by the wolves. 

But the pack understood the situa- 
tion fully; a new leader had come 
among them. Therefore, their fealty, 
or such loyalty as they possessed to 
their own kind, was instantly trans- 
ferred from the old leader to Boru; 
and they wasted no futile sympathy on 
their deposed chieftain. Boru was the 
better wolf; therefore they would fol- 
low him so long as the pack remained 
together. 

And Boru seemed to understand 
this. Even in his earlier days when 
he roamed the wilds as a member of 
a wolf pack, he had never gone so far 
as to assert leadership. True, he had 
not then attained the strength and 
stature that he now possessed, together 
with the wisdom which he had gained 
through association with man. Even 
this battle which had ended in victory 
for him was not of his own choosing; 
and had not the old pack leader at- 
tempted to kill the little Malemute who 
was under Boru’s protection, it is 
probable that the wolf dog would not 
have contested for leadership at all, 
but would have been willing to trail 
with the pack. 

Now, however, authority had passed 
to him, and Boru seemed content with 
it. But, if anything, the victory was 
to prove a costly one for him, For as 
leader of the wolf pack, he was far- 
ther removed than ever from regaining 
the normal life he had lived with Calla- 
han; he had taken one step nearer be- 
ing a wolf, 


Yet Boru could not have appreciated 
the fact at that moment, he was torn 
and bleeding; but he had left his mark 
on his foe, who would hereafter stand 
in awe of him. Boru had the pack at 
his heels, ready to do his bidding. A 
born leader, he had at last come into 
his own; and even little Colleen seemed 
to regard him with new awe, not un- 
mixed with respectful fear. 

A wolf he was now in truth. And 
as his due, he fell upon the dead moose, 
the others following suit, and gorged 
himself. The deposed pack leader, 
sick from his wounds, ate diffidently 
with the younger wolves. 

And when the feasting was over, it 
was Boru who led the way to the cov- 
ert where they would sleep throughout 
the day. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STAMPEDE TRAIL. 


E was three weeks later that Boru, 
leading his pack across a great marsh 
which was already softening through 
the succession of thaws which heralded 
the approaching spring, discovered 
something which made him pause and 
sniff the ground long and earnestly. 
Under his leadership the pack had 
thrived. They had trailed far and fast 
with him to guide them, and they made 
their kills regularly. No one ques- 
tioned his authority; not even the old 
pack leader, who seemed well content 
to travel with the others without dis- 
playing any particular resentment at 
the wolf dog who had displaced him. 
A change had come over Colleen 
also. What had been mere companion- 
ship between herself and Boru had 
deepened, until she was now looked 
upon by the pack as the leader’s mate, 
therefore to be treated with all due 
consideration. 
For that matter the other wolves 
were pairing; there would come a 
time presently with the vanishing of 
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the snow when the pack would disin- 
tegrate. Each mated pair would select 
a den for’ its own, and there in late 
spring the pups would be born. But 
now that Boru’s strong leadership con- 
trolled them, and there was still ad- 
vantage in unison when in the pursuit 
of big game, the pack remained to- 
gether, 

Curiously enough, even as Colleen 
seemed to accept Boru as her overlord, 
the she-wolf rival of the little Male- 
mute had turned to the deposed pack 
leader. Yet withal there was no show 
of rebellion of the pack, for Boru’s 
bigness and fierceness were enough to 
hold them in check. 

The thing, however, which Boru had 
found in the marsh and which claimed 
his interest, although the wolves re- 
garded it with fear and suspicion, was 
a broad and hard-packed trail which 
had evidently been recently broken, the 
marsh being selected because it was 
easier traveling than in the woods. 

It was the trail of many men, as 
Boru’s nose told him. Long he ex- 
plored it, looking hopefully for one fa- 
miliar track, but at last he was con- 
vinced that of all the men who had 
passed that way, none of them was his 
lost man-god, Callahan. The other 
wolves, as though fearing that traps 
might be set along the trail, kept in the 
offing until Boru gratified his curiosity. 
Colleen, of course, was unafraid, and 
she, too, sniffed long at the tracks, as 
though scent of them awakened mem- 
ories only recently dormant. 

At last Boru led the pack away. But 
this night he ~seemed less keen than 
usual in the hunt, as though his dog- 
gish mind was preoccupied with the 
discovery he had made. 

Yet they hunted far that night, made 
their kill shortly before daylight, and 
bedded down on a hogback which over- 
looked a little valley. 

More than once that day Boru 
whined uneasily in his dreams, as 


though the poignant longing for Calla- 
han was an old wound torn open in his 
heart. It was shortly after noon when 
he awoke to read in the attitude of the 
wolves that something important was 
afoot. 

The first impression he received was 
of danger, and he lifted his nose while 
he sought to detect from which quar- 
ter it threatened. Suddenly he got to 
his feet and sniffed more inquiringly 
of the wind which blew up the valley. 
Then, parting the brush of the thicket 
in which he had been resting, he 
stepped forth and looked down upon 
a sight which must have filled him with 
mingled emotions. 

Two hundred miles to the north, a 
new gold strike had been made, and 
word of it had just seeped through to 
the outpost villages. A stampede was 
on, and already many men had made 
their way to the scene of the new dis- 
covery. Indeed, it was the trail of 
these prospectors which Boru had found 
the preceding night. Most of the early 
stampeders—men who did not wait for 
summer or less rigorous weather—had 
already gone in; and when spring 
came, and word of the find reached 
the Outside, many others would an- 
swer the call. What Boru saw down 
in the valley now was one of these 
early outfits. 

His first impulse was to go down 
and make inquiring search for Calla- 
han, yet he stood somewhat in fear of 
strangers, who might shoot him; and 
the lesson taught him in puppyhood by 
his she-wolf foster mother, that men 
were dangerous, was not easily for- 
gotten. So he stood there a long time, 
gazing down on the encamped outfit as 
though debating what was best to do. 
At his side was Colleen, also deeply in- 
terested in the scene spread before 
them. 

Boru saw that the outfit consisted 
of two men and a team of nine dogs. 
They had just stopped, and it was evi- 
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dent that the stampeders had decided 
to make an early camp that day. The 
dogs had “been unharnessed and 
tethered to stumps and logs, each well 
out of reach of the others, to prevent 
incipient quarrels. Placidly the sled 
dogs lay in the snow and hopefully 
watched their masters as the latter set 
about making camp. The dogs well 
understood that if the day’s work was 
over, their ration of frozen fish would 
be forthcoming. 

A rude shelter, or lean-to, was set 
up, a fire built, and then one of the 
men took a bucket and walked away, 
evidently bound for a near-by spring, 
whose location he knew. They could 
have made their tea with melted snow, 
but like most prospectors, he appar- 
ently preferred to use spring water. 
The second man busied himself at 
camp, unpacking part of the outfit and 
making ready for the meal. 

Long did Boru stand there watching 
them, and he seemed to be unable to 
make up his mind. The wolves, who 
also saw the outfit, regarded him in 
ntild wonder. It seemed that they 
could not understand why he did not 
turn away and furtively lead them from 
the dangerous vicinity; but as he was 
their leader not only by right of might, 
but by wisdom, they lingered, content 
to rely upon his judgment. 

A tremendous struggle was going on 
within Boru’s heart; he was afraid of 
strangers and yet he was not, for there 
still lingered in him a spark of confi- 
dence in mankind, Curiosity scourged 
him; and presently he moved farther 
from the thicket as though to get a 
better view. All unconsciously, he out- 
lined himself against the sky, yet the 
wolves discreetly remained within the 
covert. — 

At last he observed that something 
was taking place among the tethered 
dogs. Until that moment they had been 
lying contentedly in the snow, but now 
most of them were sitting erect, and 


facing in his direction. Boru could 
not know that a momentary change in 
the wind had brought to the dogs the 
wolf scent and that they were trying to 
fix more accurately the location of the 
pack. 

He was not more than four hundred 
yards from the camp, and as he moved 
again, the dogs saw him. Mild excite- 
ment broke out among them, for like 
most sled dogs, they feared wolves 
when they were in number. But the 
action of the dogs did serve, however, 
to attract the attention of the man by 
the fire. He followed their gaze, and 
saw Boru clear against the leaden 
background of the sky. Cautiously, 
the man reached for his rifle, which 
leaned against the pack by his side. 

Even then Boru did not interpret the 
meaning of the move. He understood 
guns, but he did not understand that 
the man was going to shoot him. It 
was only when a bullet sang closely 
past his head that. Boru realized his 
danger. With a flick of his fluffy tail 
he wheeled and vanished in the brush, 
just as another bullet left a trail of 
cut twigs behind him. 

If, until then, Boru had felt any 
doubt as to how mankind regarded 
him, that doubt was removed now. Be- 
yond question in the eyes of men he 
was an outlaw. Nevertheless, his faith 
in Callahan was still unshaken, but 
Callahan had deserted him; and there 
remained now no one who really un- 
derstood. The man-fear in him upper- 
most again, Boru led the pack at top 
speed for nearly a mile before they 
stopped. 

Back at the camp, Simmons, the 
prospector, returning from the spring 
with a bucket of water, jeered at the 
failure of his partner to kill the big 
wolf, which both men had seen. The 
other grinned sheepishly. 

“Bet I didn’t miss him very far,” 
replied the man with the gun. “Any- 
way, the range was plenty long.” 
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Still Simmons shook his head. 

“He was big as a horse,” Simmons 
remarked. “As big, in fact, as that 
wolf dog Jim Callahan used to own, 
who* went wild. Looked -exactly like 
kim and——-” 

He paused as a thought struck him. 

“By gravy!” he exclaimed. “I know 
it sounds impossible, Pete, but it ain’t, 
not by a long shot. That wolf you 
shot at might be Callahan’s dog, Boru. 
Seems funny to me, anyway, that a 
timber wolf would stand out there in 
broad daylight and look us over. 

“Then there’s old Blazer,” he went 
on, indicating the leader of their dog 
team, a wise old fellow who still sat 
there looking up at the hill where Boru 
had been. “Yuh know, old Blazer 
hates all wolves. Any other time he’d 
have been ragin’ around here, tryin’ 
to get loose and chase that wolf; but 
instead, he sets here just as quiet as 
can be. And he looks as though he 
could tell us suthin’ if he could only 
talk!” 

Yet Simmons’ partner doubted. 

“Of course, it’s not impossible,” he 
returned, “but it’s the next thing to 
it. How do we know Callahan’s dog 
went wild? Pd rather believe that the 
Injun, Makuse, killed him. Pll admit 
that big wolf acted kind o’ funny, but 
maybe he was hungry, or plumb curi- 
ous. Anyway, I missed him, clean!’ 

Simmons nodded. 

“Yuh sure did,” he agreed. “But 
maybe some day, Pete, yuh’ll be glad 
yuh did. Td hate to be the man who 
had to confess to Callahan that he’d 
killed Boru!” 

They said no more, then, but fell to 
on the meal. 

They retired early that night, plan- 
ning to get under way before daylight 
the following morning. It was soon 
after midnight that both men were 
awakened by a terrific commotion 
which broke out among the dogs. 

The fire was out, and there was no 


moon, hence they could not see what 
was taking place. But the dogs were 
yelping furiously. When at last they 
got a light and had looked around the 
camp, Simmons swore softly in amaze- 
ment. 

For Blazer, the leader, was gone! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WILDERNESS CALL. 


SIMMONS, chagrined, nevertheless, 
faced his partner more or less in 
triumph. 

“Now, will yuh believe me?” he de- 
manded. “That was Boru yuh shot at 
yesterday. I told yuh that he and 
Blazer were old pals. Boru came up 
here when we were asleep, found 
Blazer and took him away.” By the 
light from the fire which they had re- 
kindled, Simmons pointed out the great 
wolf tracks in the snow. 

Blazer, trusted leader, had been 
tethered less securely than the other 
dogs; in fact, merely by the lightest of 
chains which he would have no diffi- 
culty in snapping if the need arose. 
And this chain was now broken. 

“Well, what can we do?” demanded 
the other man. Then, hopefully: “We 
can use Smoky as a leader, although 
he can’t touch Blazer for trail work.” 

Simmons shook his head. 

“I can’t hardly believe it myself 
when I stop to think of it,’ he re- 
marked. “Yuh know how a dog-team 
leader is; almost he’d rather lose a leg 
than give up his job. Still, Blazer’s 
gone with Boru. If Boru is trailin’ 
with a pack, maybe the whole bunch 
of wolves came here, and old Blazer 
fell in love with one of ’em. 

“But we'll give him a little time; I 
can’t help but think that he’ll come 
back.” 

And because the matter had roused 
them fully from slumber, and filled 
their minds with conjecture, neither 
man knew any desire to sleep. Sim- 
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mons made a pot of tea, fried some 
bacon, and he and his partner ate in 
silence while waiting for daylight. 
Blazer slunk into camp. He was more 
or less bedraggled, and his muzzle was 
scored by teeth marks, indicating that 
he had been fighting. More than that, 
his spirit was shaken by the enormity 
of his offense; and he crawled on his 
belly to Simmons and whiningly 
pleaded forgiveness. A broken section 
of chain still dangled from his collar. 

Simmons looked stern for a moment, 
then grinned, and patted the dog’s 
head. 

“Well, at least yuh got back, any- 
way,” he chided. “And let it be a les- 
son to yuh not to go chasin’ off after 
wolves—or other dogs that have gone 
wild.” 

Soon after that, with Blazer in his 
accustomed place at the head of the 
team, and evidently eager to show by 
hard work that he wished to make 
amends, the outfit got under way. 

Two days later, Simmons and his 
partner reached the scene of the gold 
strike, and there, in the excitement, the 
incident of Blazer’s lapse from recti- 
tude was forgotten. But it was re- 
membered when Callahan himself 
paused briefly at the gold camp; and 
thereby the deputy marshal got the first 
clew for which he had searched long 
and earnestly. 

Convinced now that Boru still lived, 
Callahan departed. Not only, how- 
ever, was he looking for his dogs, but 
for Colton as well, for word of the 
outlaw’s presence had come to ‘him. 


Simmons had guessed more or less 
accurately: what had taken place that 
night when Blazer went astray. With 
memory Of those whining bullets still 
strong in him, Boru had kept the pack 
well away from the camp till darkness 
fell. Then they had set out on their 
accustomed hunt; but an ungratified 
curiosity impelled him to lead them in 


a great loop which took them at last te 
the vicinity of the camp. 

Even then the wolves were afraid, 
but under cover of darkness Boru was 
emboldened to make a closer recofinais- 
sance. So, accompanied only by Col- 
leen, he had come up near the camp; 
he wanted to make sure that Callahan 
was not among the men at the camp. 
Approaching within a hundred feet, 
Boru caught scent of his old friend, 
Blazer. 

The discovery awoke excitement in 
the wolf dog, and his first impulse was 
to go boldly into the camp and renew 
friendship with Simmons’ team leader. 
But he was likewise cautious, for he 
remembered that these men had shot 
at him; such a move, therefore, might 
bring about his death. Nevertheless, 
he did come closer, but moved sound- 
lessly so as not to awaken the sleeping 
men and the dogs. Colleen went with 
him. 

By scent he easily picked out Blazer 
from the other sled dogs, and his ap- 
proach was so stealthy that he stood 
almost over the team leader before the 
latter awoke with a start. 

For an instant Blazer seemed iont 
to hurl. himself at the throat of the 
wolf who had evidently come to kill 
him ; then his nose caught Boru’s scent; 
he whined, got up, and there in the 
darkness a touching reunion took place. 
There was much wagging of tails, and 
even little Colleen, who would not leave 
Boru for an instant, seemed glad to see 
Blazer. 

Nevertheless, their presence was 
quickly discovered by the other dogs. 
They, less intelligent than Blazer, did 
not recognize Boru and Colleen, and 
the wolf scent was strong about the 
two. Convinced that a pack of the 
gray marauders had come among them, 
the other dogs leaped to their feet, yelp- 
ing alarm; and Boru, realizing what 
discovery would mean for him, invol- 
untarily whirled to flee. 
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Yet Blazer was not minded to let 
him go so easily. Perhaps, too, in their 
brief colloquy Blazer learned many 
things which fired his imagination. 
After all, the wolf strain was strong in 
him, as it is in all Malemutes; and 
while he was loyal to his master and 
jealous of his own position as leader 
of the team, he knew moments when 
the wild called to him even as it had 
to Boru. To range far and free with 
the pack; to pursue and pull down 
game; to know an untrammeled exist- 
ence in the snowy, moonlit forests— 
these allurements appealed mightily 
even to old Blazer, veteran of the dog 
team that he was. Therefore, as Boru 
and Colleen swung away at the sudden 
outcry of the other dogs, Blazer 
plunged after them. 

But the chain with which he was 
tethered checked him. Impatiently, 
then, he threw his weight against it, 
and, behold! the thing snapped. He 
was free! 

With Boru and Colleen, he trotted 
off into the darkness to the waiting 
wolf pack, which stood at some dis- 
tance, milling about uncertainly as 
though incapable of understanding the 
unbelievable daring of their leader who 
feared not to enter the camp of men 
themselves. 

Once among the wolves, however, it 
seemed that Blazer’s conscience smote 
him. His arrival had a mixed effect. 
The she-wolves regarded him interest- 
edly, while the males looked upon him 
jealously. Indeed, had it not been that 
Blazer seemed to be on such intimate 
terms with their bulky leader, they 
would have pitched upon the dog and 
killed him on the spot. For the mo- 
ment, however, he was one of them; 
and then Boru—his euriosity concern- 
ing the camp fully satisfied, no doubt 
—swung into the lead, and the pack re- 
sumed its chase, Blazer with them. 

But it was an unhappy season of the 
year for Blazer to turn wolf if he so 


desired; and the growing jealousy of 
the dog-wolves for this rather striking 
stranger who had come among them fi- 
nally burst bounds. Suddenly and 
without warning, the deposed pack 
leader, whom Boru had once so thor- 
oughly trounced, whirled and leaped 
upon the dog. Before Boru could 
swing back and go to the aid of his 
friend, Blazer was in a fair way of 
being mauled within an inch of his life. 
Indeed, only because he was a fighter 
of no mean accomplishments himself, 
was he able to hold his own, and give 
back snap for snap with the vicious 
wolf who was endeavoring to kill him. 

However, Boru’s arrival broke up 
the battle instantly, but when the pack 
went on once more, it was observed 
that Blazer was inclined to follow close 
to-the big leader. They had gone less 
than a mile when Blazer was again 
attacked by a dog-wolf because the lat- 
ter’s mate seemed to be showing too 
great an interest in the newcomer. 
Again Boru was compelled to inter- 
vene and mete out justice. 

But Blazer had given a good account 
of himseli, and quickly enough he 
might have taken his place among the 
wolves. He was old and scarcely a 
match for any active wolf; but given 
a little time he might have developed 
that savage dauntlessness which char- 
acterizes the lupine clan. 

Nevertheless, he was, after all, the 
leader of Simmons’ team; an honor 
which he enjoyed to the fullest; one 
which he had won by main strength 
and sagacity and which he was loath to 
relinquish. So it was that while he 
may have been enjoyably thrilled with 
the companionship of his friend, Boru, 
and the wolf pack, the call to duty was 
stronger than the wilderness call. By 
and by, Boru, looking back at the pack 
trailing him, observed that Blazer was 
gone. Blazer had chosen the fleshpots 
of man. 

Nor did Boru inquire into it. Per- 
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haps he was intelligent enough to un- 
derstand how in the real decision be- 
tween life in the wilds and life in the 
society of man, Blazer had chosen the 
latter. Indeed, Boru may have felt a 
pang of remorse that this boon was de- 
nied him. At a faster pace he went on, 
and, as they had done so many times 
before, the wolves made their kill at 
daylight—a caribou bull which they 
čut out and rounded-up from a herd 
wintering in a hemlock swamp. 

So ravenous were they after the long 
night of hunting that they set upon 
the kill gluttonously, and without the 
careful watch that they usually main- 
tained. Thus it became broad daylight, 
and still they wrangled among them- 
selves over the meat. But Boru looked 
up at last, to see Colleen standing there 
queerly, her eyes fixed on something 
she had glimpsed in the woods. Then 
one of the wolves leaped into the air 
and fell dead, while to the ears of the 
pack came the sound of a rifle shot. 

Startled, Boru swung around and 
saw less than a hundred yards away 
two men. The one with gun at shoul- 
der he did not know, but the other he 
recognized as the hated Indian, Ma- 
kuse! 

Only for an instant did Boru hesi- 
tate, and then with the others he was 
gone, the pack vanishing like a broken 
cloud; but not before the rifle spoke 
again, and a second wolf plunged in 
the snow, kicking in its last agony. 
Triumphantly, Makuse and thé white 
man ran forward. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FEUD. 


HE theory entertained by -the 

mounted police that the killer, 
Colton, had crossed the boundary into 
Alaska, was correct. There was an 
excellent reason for this, not only be- 
cause the scarlet-and-gold men of the 
law had been pressing Colton closely, 


but because the murderer knew that 
once in Alaska he would have the as- 
sistance of a friend, Makuse, the 
Tlinkit. 

In earlier days, Colton had done 
Makuse an unforgettable favor. Added 
to that was the fact the Indian was 
by inclination an outlaw, although ‘his 
petty depredations had been insufficient 
to attract the attention of the author- 
ities in a serious way. He had been 
merely warned and allowed to remain 
free. : 

After his trouble at the village, 
Makuse had gone into the wilderness 
on his usual winter range, there to trap, 
and avoid a chance meeting with Calla- 
han, who, the Indian knew, would be 
looking for him. Colton knew about 
where Makuse could be found, and 
struck directly for the spot, once he 
was across the border and temporarily 
safe from pursuit by the Mounties. 
He found the Indian without trouble, 
explained the situation, and Makuse 
fell in with his plans, not alone because 
he was under obligation to the outlaw 
—a matter that would not have 
weighed in the balance in a crisis if 
Makuse had something to gain other- 
wise—but because Colton had made it 
clear how they could prey upon lonely _ 
prospectors who were spending the 
winter in the wilderness. Colton like- 
wise had heard of the new gold strike, 
and while he had no intention of show- 
ing his face in camp and starting a new 
hue and cry should he be recognized, 
he believed that with the Indian’s aid 
he could make the field a district of 
operation. Makuse, who had found fur 
rather scarce thus far this winter, 
agreed, and the partnership was struck, 
For a week, therefore, they had been 
on the trail, mushing in the general di- 
rection of the new gold camp. 

The meeting with Boru and the wolf 
pack was due to two things—the care- 
lessness of the wolves in feeding later 
than they generally did, and the fact 
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that Makuse and Colton had struck 
camp earlier than usual that morning. 
They were on their way when they 
spied the wolf pack fighting over the 
kill down at the edge of the swamp. 
It was Colton, the better shot of the 
two, who had killed the wolves. Now 
Makuse calmly set about taking the 
pelts, and when this was done the two 
men went on. 


Boru had been momentarily terrified 
by the shots; and although he had rec- 
ognized in Makuse his one hated en- 
emy, the fact that a strange white man 
was with him had caused the wolf dog 
to decide that discretion was the better 
part of valor. It was half an hour 
later that he gathered his scattered 
pack and led them to covert where 
they would sleep throughout the day. 

But he was not minded to avoid 
Makuse wholly. Makuse was an en- 
emy, and Boru had gained an unshak- 
able belief that he was Makuse’s mas- 
ter, for it is not the nature of an ani- 
mal to forget when once a man is at 
its mercy, as Makuse had been. But 
at the same time Boru was crafty, and 
he knew that if he showed himself in 
daylight or gave the Indian the oppor- 
tunity he could expect no quarter. So, 
throughout the day the wolf pack slept 
as it was wont to do; and with the ar- 
rival of night they were once more on 
their way. But instead of seeking sign 
of game, Boru led his gray pack to the 
trail of Makuse and Colton. 

The men had been making good time 
that day, but distance was as nothing 
to the tireless gray rangers. It- was 
not long before Boru and the others 
halted at the glow of a camp fire shin- 
ing through the trees. 

To ‘the gray wolves the action of 
their leader was inexplicable; surely he 
would not dare to attack the men in 
their own camp! Had the wolves been 
without food for several days, the 
added courage of their numbers might 


have impelled them to attack one. or 
even both men, provided the latter were 
at a disadvantage, but not under the 
present circumstances. Nevertheless, 
gray wolves when running in packs are 
more or less under the discipline of 
their leader, and had Boru at that mo- 
ment led the charge it is probable that 
they would have followed him. 

He had, however, no intention of do- 
ing so. In the first place, he was not 
a killer, as had been proved when once 
he had Makuse at his mercy; and, sec- 
ondly, he doubtless surmised that the 
two men were watching. So for a long 
time he contented himself with sitting 
there and regarding the men through 
eyes of hatred. He stayed on, in fact, 
until the rest of his followers indicated 
that they were hungry and eager to be 
off in pursuit of game. Then Boru 
led them away. Fortune smiled on 
them that night, for they did not go 
far before they made their kill. 

Back in the lone camp, Makuse and 
Colton lay awake until late and dis- 
cussed their plans, They were travel- 
ing light, for they had no dog team to 
haul an outfit; indeed, they possessed 
only what they were able to pack on 
their backs. The skins of the two 
wolves, which they had killed that 
morning, were stretched near the fire 
on a framework made of willow 
withes. As the men were about to 
turn in at last, there came through the 
forest a weird, unearthly wolf cry, for 
it was the season when the gray broth- 
ers were wont to call to each other. 
Colton looked inquiringly at Makuse. 

“Big wolf call others,” explained the 
Indian. “Packs heap big this time of 
year; then all break up, and pairs go 
away to find dens.” 

Colton nodded, understanding some- 
thing of the ways of wolves. Never- 
theless, his eyes went involuntarily to 
the two pelts which Makuse had 
stretched. Colton had remarked to 
himself on the size of the wolf pack 
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which they had surprised that morning 
and likewise upon the bigness of one 
who seemed to be the leader. Never 
had he known occasion to be afraid of 
wolves, but for long now he had been 
a hunted man, anyway, and the thing 
had got on his nerves. Makuse spoke 
of the gathering of large packs. Colton 
wondered to himself if there were such 
things as loyalty and revenge among 
wolves, If there were, it might not be 
beyond the bounds of reason to ex- 
pect that the comrades of the two he 
had shot might be gathering their clan 
with the intention of exacting venge- 
ance, 

A fanciful theory at best, yet Colton 
in his flight to keep ahead of the men 
in scarlet and gold who had driven him 
across the border into Alaska, had 
fallen into the habit of allowing his 
imagination to have full play. A lonely 
life he had been leading, with only his 
conscience for companionship, so that 
now he welcomed the presence of 
Makuse whom doubtless he would 
have regarded with contempt had cir- 
cumstances been other than they were 
at this moment. 

By and by he went to sleep, yet his 
dreams were troubled; he was plagued 
with nightmares of hordes of wolves 
surrounding himself and Makuse. 

Nevertheless, he slumbered soundly, 
and when he awoke it was with the 
feeling that he had been asleep for a 
long time. The camp, which was built 
in the sheltering shadow of a wide- 
spreading cedar, was still and dark, for 
the. fire was out. Colton was wide- 
awake on the instant, as though warned 
of impending danger. 

Beside him, in his sleeping Say 
Makuse snored on raucously, which 
was strange in itself, for anything that 
would have awakened the white man 
surely should have brought the Indian 
back from dreamland. But Colton was 
a fugitive, and his nerves were on edge 
anyway, and for that reason he was 


the more alert of the two. Cautiously 
he sat up, turned his head; then he 
gasped involuntarily at something he 
saw scarcely twenty feet from him. 

It was a wolf, the biggest wolf he 
had ever seen; and it was sitting there 
on its haunches, regarding him with 
baleful eyes. Beside it was a smaller 
wolf, which bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to a Malemute. Farther off, 
among the trees, it seemed to Colton 
that he could descry other shadowy, 
gray forms slinking here and there. 
But it was the nearness of the big wolf 
that claimed his direct attention. 

The giant sat there in the snow a few 
feet from the stretched pelts of the 
two wolves Colton had killed; indeed, 
it seemed to the man’s fanciful mind 
at that moment that the big wolf was 
looking at the pelts as much as he was 
looking at the two men in their sleep- 
ing bags. 

Colton’s imagination took another 
plunge; he had been right, after all, 
when he had interpreted the wolf’s cry 
earlier in the night as a summons for 
the gathering of the great pack! And 
now they had arrived. 

Cautiously, Colton reached for his 
gun which lay beside him. But before 
he could touch it, Makuse broke the 
dramatic tenseness of the moment. 
Ending his snore abruptly, he, too, sat 
up and saw the two wolves—the big 
one and the little one that looked like 
a dog—and yelled in sudden terror. 
Cursing, Colton leaped up and began 
firing as rapidly as he could work the 
lever of his repeater, but the two gray 
forms instantly melted and blended 
with the brush. Knowing that none of 
his shots had taken effect, he turned 
angrily on the Indian. 

“Why did yuh want to yell like that 
for?” he demanded sternly. “Nearly 
scared me out of my wits, to say noth- 
ing of making me miss the shots!” 

But Makuse only babbled incoher- 
ently of something which Colton did 
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not understand; yet the gist of which 
seemed to concern not a wolf, but a 
giant wolf dog, named Boru, and his 
Malemute mate. For Makuse had rec- 
ognized his most dreaded enemy, and 
his superstitious brain jumped to the 
conclusion that he was being haunted! 

The feud was on, then! -A bitter, 
blood-lust feud which could have but 
one ending—the death of the Indian or 
Boru; but the outlaw cursed Makuse 
for a cowardly fool. Nevertheless, he 
was shaken more than he would have 
cared to admit by the fact that two 
wolves—and they were wolves, to his 
way of thinking, despite what the In- 
dian said—had the courage to come 
into camp and sit there as though debat- 
ing whether or not to attack. 

So it was that he made no objection 
when Makuse set about breaking camp 
earlier than usual. It was best to get 
out of this region as quickly as pos- 
sible. Colton told himself that he 
might even have to venture into the 
new gold camp. What he needed most 
of all, he knew, was companionship of 
his own kind; too long had he been in 
the wilds alone, and even the presence 
of Makuse did not compensate for his 
isolation. 

For the rest of the night they re- 
mained awake. -Three times, from dif- 
ferent points in the hills, they heard 
the wolf call sounded; and Colton was 
reminded again of what the Indian had 
said. Moreover, some of Makuse’s in- 
fectious terror communicated itself to 
the outlaw, and the latter liked not the 
idea of remaining indefinitely in the 
wilderness to become the possible prey 
of a hungry horde. 

At daylight they were under way. 
Makuse, wise in northern weather 
signs, had impressed upon his partner 
the necessity of covering as much dis- 
tance as possible that day, for the sky 
was threatening. Long had the spell 
of fine weather endured. They trav- 
eled rapidly, but at noon a cold wind, 


sighing out of the northeast and bring- 
ing with it fine flakes of snow, warned 
them of the approaching blizzard. 
Therefore, they stopped, made camp 
quickly, and prepared themselves for 
the siege. An hour later the storm was 
in full stride. 

Colton did not like the outlook. 
These late blizzards, while becoming 
more infrequent as spring advanced, 
sometimes lasted for days. The grub 
was low, and he felt an increasing de- 
sire to reach the gold camp or its vicin- 
ity, to get out of these wolf-haunted 
woods. But while the blizzard raged, 
there was nothing to do but wait. Col- 
ton and Makuse settled down to their 
vigil. 

CHAPTER IX. 
WHILE THE STORM-GOD WALKS. 


THE thing which had made both Col- 

ton and Makuse uneasy—the gath- 
ering of the great wolf pack—was no 
more than natural, and had no such 
fell purpose as the two men ascribed 
to it. 

This was the love moon of the 
wolves, and the weird cries which broke 
the night silences were but the call of 
mate to mate. The quest was love, but 
there was also advantage in numbers, 
for of all famine seasons this was the 
worst, when it seemed that the game 
had vanished. In the moose yards the 
forage was about gone, and the snow 
had melted to a point where the great 
ruminants could wander at will with- 
out resorting to well-established trails, 
and only another blizzard would make 
them “yard-up” again. Therefore, 
hunting was poor, and with the moose 
herds no longer handicapped by the 
depth of snow, strong packs were 
needed to bring down a kill. 

Pack leaders who, throughout the 
winter, had been merely petty chief- 
tains of a handful of followers now be- 
came more or less overlords of gray 
companies, As usual, rule by might 
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and trial by arms prevailed, and be- 
cause Boru was bigger than any other 
wolf in all that vast northern wilder- 
ness, it was his pack which became 
augmented in size at the expense of 
other leaders. 

At one time he exercised more or 
less loose dominance over nearly a hun- 
dred wolves, although he never saw all 
of them at any one time; nevertheless, 
they were within hearing had he chosen 
to summon them. Gaunt, gray beasts 
they were, becoming more gaunt as the 
winter neared spring, and the real test 
of existence in the face of famine be- 
gan. 

On the night that Boru had haunted 
Colton and Makuse, he had been gov- 
erned as much by curiosity as by 
hatred. Unlike the wolves, neither he 
or Colleen had unreasoning fear of 
men, and so he had boldly invaded the 
camp for the purpose of studying the 
pair at close range. Had he been pure 
wolf, with the wolf capabilities of 
hatred, coupled with the doggish intel- 
ligence, he might have slain both men 
as they slept; but, after all, he was a 
dog, and he could not kill, except un- 
der the direst provocation. So he had 
merely sat there, noting the fresh wolf 
pelts, the sleeping men, and when Col- 
ton awoke and began firing at him, he 
had promptly retreated. 

As one who felt that the hand of 
mankind is turned against him, he had 
gone away with his pack; and after 
the kill was made, the dog-wolves, who 
were as yet unmated, had called invi- 
` tation to distant she-wolves to come 
and join in the feast. Boru and his 
gray followers bedded down not far 
from the outlaw camp. And that. is 
where the blizzard found them. 

In a twinkling, the storm intensified 
the hazard of the famine. There would 
be little or no hunting done so long as 
the blizzard held, for the falling flakes 
killed the scent of game, and such prey 
as moved abroad in search of covert 


would leave no trail which might be 
followed. Throughout the day the 
pack lay snugly in a thicket, sheltered 
from the wind, and warm in their 
thick-furred coats. When darkness 
came the blizzard still blew as strongly 
as ever. 

At midnight, with the storm still 
holding, Boru got to his feet, as though 
at a command. Probably he had been 
dreaming, but it seemed to him that he 


“had heard his name uttered by the one 


human being in all the world whom he 
worshiped—Callahan himself! 

For a long moment, Boru listened 
closely, but heard nothing more, save 
the ghoulish sound of the wind wailing 
through the forest. 

Nevertheless, if his emotions could 
have been interpreted correctly, he felt 
that he had heard Callahan’s voice sum- 
moning him. No doubt, it was a trick 
of the imagination, for in reality Calla- 
han was many miles away at that in- 
stant. But affection as deep as the 
love- that Boru had for his master 
sometimes spans distances in a manner 
which seemingly borders on the impos- 
sible. Boru moved out of the thicket, 
and again paused to listen, but heard 
no more than the roar of the storm. 

He became aware then that Colleen 
was at his heels, as usual, for the little 
Malemute kept him under surveillance 
day and night. He turned and touched 
noses with her, and seemingly some- 
thing was said, some interchange of 
thought took place. For Boru started 
away through the storm, headed into 
the north. 

Forgotten were Colton and Makuse 
for the moment; forgotten the wolf 
pack, forgotten even the life which he 
and Colleen had adopted. Boru, being 
a dog, and less gifted with reasoning 
faculties than a human being, was 
merely following his intuition: he was 
“playing a hunch.” He went north. 

His progress was not swift; and now 
and then he paused and lifted his nose 
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to sample the wind, as though hoping 
it would bring him further clew. Back 
in the thicket, his absence was unno- 
ticed by the wolves, for they were scat- 
tered more or less widely through the 
brush and were preparing to remain 
there in security so long as the storm 
lasted. On and on went Boru for more 
than two hours; and then, almost as 
suddenly as it had begun, the blizzard 
passed. 

The wind likewise died, although in 
the high air lanes the currents were 
driving the scudding clouds from the 
sky, so that stars shone through the 
broken patches, and at last a pale, cold 
moon looked down upon the immacu- 
lately white world as though in mild 
wonder. 

Had Boru remained with the pack, 
the wolves would have resumed their 
hunting; but now, leaderless for the 
moment, they were left to their own 
devices. Without thought of them he 
went on, still questioningly trying to 
find a clew or some explanation of the 
impulse which urged him. The going 
was harder now, for the new snow 
was soft and would not bear the 
weight of either himself or Colleen; 
but he kept the lead and broke trail for 
her, breasting his way through the 
drifts, and never slackening pace. 

Dawn came at last, still and cold, 
but Boru and Colleen kept on. Pres- 
ently they came to a thick stand of 
young timber beside an open creek in 
a valley. And here Boru paused, while 
he sniffed all about as though his nose 
was revealing to him clews which a 
less gifted human could not have dis- 
covered. Suddenly he halted, buried 
his nose in the snow and sniffed long 
and earnestly. Then he began digging, 
while Colleen looked on. 

At last he pawed something and 
sniffed curiously at it. The thing he 
had found in more than a foot- 
long strip of dried caribou hide, but 
Boru’s nostrils drew deeply of the 


faint man-smell which still clung to it. 
For the wolf dog knew that Callahan 
had held that very piece of caribou 
hide in his own hands! 

In fact, Boru’s nose told him fur- 
ther that Callahan had camped at this 
spot. The truth was that Callahan had 
quitted it the previous day at dawn, 
after spending the night there, and had 
gone southward. 

The reason for this was a desire to 
return home to see his family from 
whom he had been separated many 
days now, and likewise because he re- 
garded himself as beaten in the search 
for Colton, as well as Makuse, to say 
nothing of Boru. The Northern wild- 
erness is wide and long, as Callahan 
well understood, but often it proves to 
be a small place, indeed, when a search 
is on. Nevertheless, so far as the out- 
law was concerned—assuming that 
Colton had, as the Mounted believed, 
crossed over into Alaska—it had 
proved to be a gulf of oblivion. 

Callahan wanted to find Makuse and 
get at the truth, if possible, of Boru’s 
disappearance. Although hope was 
waning that Callahan would see either 
of his dogs again, a shred remained. 
He might at least find a clew to them 
if he laid hands on Makuse, who might 
be made to tell the truth for once. So 
Callahan went on. 

When he awoke, after spending the 
night at the spot which Boru had dis- 
covered, the deputy marshal marked 
the ominous weather portent. His one 
desire, therefore, was to cover as much 
distance as possible before the blizzard 
struck, for Callahan knew that the late 
blizzards sometimes endured for days. 
He made good time before the storm 
overtook him. Then, as Colton and 
Makuse had done, he made camp, pre- 
pared to remain in the place so long 
as the blizzard lasted. 

Yet at the moment that Boru was 
investigating Callahan’s old camp, two 
things were taking place—Callahan had 
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broken camp and started southward; 
and Colton and Makuse had crawled 
out of their snow-covered shelter, ate 
a sketchy breakfast of their small store 
of food, and started northward, their 
destination being the new gold camp. 
If one had had the altitude and the 
telescopic eyes of that great aérial ob- 
server, the golden eagle, he would have 
observed then that down on the snow- 
covered earth widely separated dots 
were slowly nearing each other. 

For Makuse, knowing the forest 
highways of the North, had struck a 
trail at last which he believed would 
take him and Colton not far from the 
gold camp. And Callahan, bound 
south, was on the same trail! 

Miles away, at the old camp site of 
Callahan, Boru and Colleen, stirred 
into sudden activity, had begun casting 
around to discover if possible the route 
which the man had taken in leaving. 
That track now lay under several 
inches of new snow, but at last Boru’s 
keen nose found the clew, and he led 
his mate off into the southward. 

Boru was on the trail of his man- 
god at last, and nothing would stop 
him now in attaining his objective, 


CHAPTER X, 
THE AMBUSH. 


[T was still bitterly cold on the day 

following the blizzard; nevertheless, 
Colton and Makuse made fairly good 
time. As usual, Makuse led the way, 
for the Indian had a more uncanny 
sense of direction than did the white 
man, although the latter was not un- 
trained in the ways of the woods. 
Throughout the morning they pressed 
on, nor did they pause at noon. Day- 
light was precious now, and they hoped 
to cover many miles before night 
forced them to shelter. 

Colton for his part was well satis- 
fied; and even Makuse’s spirits ap- 
peared lifted. The farther north they 


went, according to the Indian’s rea- 
soning, the farther they would be away 
from the range of Boru and his gray 
clansmen, and likewise the nearer the 
gold camp. For once in his life, 
Makuse felt at a disadvantage in the 
woods. He firmly believed that Boru 
only awaited the opportunity to kill 
him. Colton, too, seemed to feel less 
uneasy as each hour took them farther 
from the place where they had seen the 
wolves. 

It was near sundown when Makuse, 
who was breaking trail, paused at the 
summit of a rise and looked down into 
the valley beyond. Suddenly he slunk 
behind a clump of brush and motioned 
for Colton to do likewise. The,out- 
law, curiosity aroused and at the same 
time a trifle anxious, for he was ac- 
customed to being on guard at all 
times, obeyed with alacrity. Makuse 
pointed ahead. 

Colton looked in the direction the 
Indian had indicated, and saw, less than 
half a mile away, the figure of a man 
crossing the valley, bound toward 
them. Soon he would begin the climb 
of the slope and, if he held to his pres- 
ent course, they would meet. By this 
they understood that he was on the 
same trail which they had been follow- 
ing. Colton gripped Makuse’s arm. 

“Let’s beat it,” he suggested. “We 
don’t want to be seen, and we don’t 
know who it is. Anyway, it’s not one 
of them cursed Mounties from the 
Canadian side!” 

Makuse had the keen vision which 
characterizes the Indian, and his dark 
eyes glinted evilly as they caught some- 
thing familiar about the appearance of 
the oncoming stranger. Suddenly he 
gave a grunt which might have been a 
chuckle. He fingered his rifle sugges- 
tively and_almost grinned as he turned 
to Colton. 

“Me know that mat” he ventured. 
“Him deputy marshal, named Calla- 
han!” 
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Colton started nervously. 

“Callahan? Deputy marshal?” he 
echoed. “Then we’re going to beat it! 
Chances are he can’t overtake us be- 
fore dark, and we can keep on all night 
if necessary.” 

But Makuse shook his head, an evil 
light in his eyes. 

“Me no run away,” he declared 
stoutly. “Long time me wait for this 
chance.” He patted his gun and bent 
lower in the brush so the oncoming 
man would not see him. 

“Callahan, he look for you,” re- 
marked Makuse shrewdly. “No can 
get away from him—he follow you un- 
til he catch you.” 

Colton’s face hardened. He seemed 
to ponder the statement. 

“After me, is he?” he demanded at 
last. “Probably the Mounties have told 
him that I’ve hit over into Alaska. I’ve 
heard of this Callahan before. Reckon 
he’d do just as you say, once he got on 
my trail.” Colton frowned, as deter- 
mination came to him, 

“Tf Pm caught TIl swing anyway,” 
he reasoned aloud. “So why should I 
hesitate about bumping off this man 
hunter ?” 

Makuse nodded approval. After all, 
it was going to be a beautiful revenge. 
Makuse himself would kill Callahan, 
but they’d never fasten the crime on 
him. It would be blamed on Colton, 
and Makuse could protest that he had 
never seen the outlaw. A fine revenge. 

Callahan, now starting the climb to 
the summit of the rise where the two 
men lay in ambush, could not have ex- 
plained why he had paused at that mo- 
ment; there was no reason for it that 
was apparent. Yet, accustomed to liv- 
ing in the wilds as he was, and pos- 
sessing, even as his wife had remarked, 
a wild heart, he had developed to a re- 
markable degree that faculty called a 
sixth sense. Something, therefore, at 
this moment made him stop and look 
around sharply. 


Up on the hill, Makuse mouthed 
something in the Indian tongue, for he 
believed that Callahan had seen him. 
He lifted his rifle and his aim steadied, 
but the range was long and his short- 
barreled carbine was none too accurate. 
The bullet kicked snow just to the left 
of the deputy. Colton ripped out an 
oath. 

“Now you’ve done it!” he cried. 
“Why didn’t you let me shoot? Never 
saw an Indian yet that could hit the 
the broad side of a barn!” 

He threw up his rifle and fired twice 
at the figure of Callahan, leaping for 
cover behind a log. Then Colton cried 
out in triumph, for while Callahan had 
reached the cover, he had stumbled as 
though hit. 

In fact, he was wounded! Colton’s 
bullet had cut through the fleshy part 
of his upper left arm—a_ painful 
wound, although not necessarily a dan- 
gerous one. Nevertheless, it paralyzed 
the arm and bled profusely. 

Behind the log, Callahan worked 
quickly in making a tourniquet. He 
did not know who had shot at him, for 
the rifleman was hidden. It hardly 
seemed probable that Makuse, even 
though he was in this country, would 
have dared do such a thing. Therefore, 
it might be some one who recognized 
him as an officer of the law—Colton 
himself, perhaps! 

In fact, Callahan was almost certain 
of it. In feverish haste he tightened 
the tourniquet around his arm above 
the wound, for he did not know 
whether the attacker was taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to come 
closer or not, and he wanted to be pre- 
pared. 

Finished at last, and a little sick from 
the pain, he poked the muzzle of his 
rifle over the log and made ready. He 
could guess approximately where the 
rifleman lay, but as yet there was noth- 
ing to shoot at. 

Darkness was close at hand. Five 
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minutes more of it and Callahan bégan 
to realize that he was in a bad way. 
For one thing, he was growing cold, 
and if he were compelled to lie inac- 
tive much longer he knew that, trouble 
was in store for him. If only he could 
get a glimpse—— 

ý It was the vanishing sun which gave 
him the opportunity he sought. Just 
before it sank below the southwestern 
horizon, it broke through the clouds, 
and its level rays made the brush at 
the top of the hill stand out clearly in 
outline. Watching, Callahan saw a 
movement up there, and intuitively he 
aimed and fired. 

The effect of the shot was astonish- 
ing. With a shrill cry Makuse leaped 
to his feet, swung half around, and 
plunged face forward, arms and legs 
outflung grotesquely. And in that in- 


stant the career of as promising a- 


potential outlaw as the North had 
known for some time was cut short. 
In another world Makuse might seek 
his revenge, but not here. Neverthe- 
less, Callahan shuddered as he saw it, 
for the deputy was not a killer, and 
only fired now because he knew that 
his own life was at stake, and that the 
Indian was a murderous rat, 

Believing that the battle was over, he 
half raised himself from behind the 
log—and in that instant it seemed that 
he was smitten by a mighty fist! He 
spun, fell, and then sky and earth 
crashed together in a blaze of light 
which seared his eyeballs. Just on the 
verge of consciousness, he pulled him- 
self back by the strength of sheer will 
power, and became aware that some- 
thing warm and sticky was running in 
his eyes. His own blood—from a 
wound which had furrowed his scalp 
and tort a hole through his parka 
hood! Nevertheless, he was still con- 
scious and determined to fight. 

There were two of the killers! 
Slowly he worked the lever of his re- 
peater, so that the telltale click would 


not be heard by the man up on the hill, 
pumped in a fresh shell, and waited. 

He knew that the second rifleman 
had seen him, as he whirled and fell, 
and the would-be killer undoubtedly as- 
sumed that his man was dead. There- 
fore, he would presently come up to 
make sure. Grimly, Callahan waited 
for that moment. 

Minutes passed, each like an eternity 
in itself. With the sun gone, twilight 
was brief, for the sky was more or 
less overcast. It was now very still 
and cold, but well up in the heavens 
the moon rode, pale and chill, like a 
dead-white face behind a filmy curtain. 

More minutes passed, and the strain 
of waiting and the dull, throbbing 
agony of his wound weakened Calla- 
han’s nerve. He heard nothing, and it 
occurred to him that the killer, after 
firing that last shot, might have turned 
and sped swiftly away from the place. 
The more he thought of it the more 
convinced Callahan was that this had 
happened. Anyway, he was chilled to 
the bone and he felt that he could wait 
no longer. Cautiously, then, and with 
rifle cocked and ready, he raised him- 
self from behind the log. 

What he saw was the dark figure of 
a man less than fifty yards away, com- 
ing toward him slowly, rifle at ready. 
And Callahan knew that he had been 
seen, for the advancing man threw up 
the gun and the semidarkness was 
stabbed by a whitish-yellow flame. But 
not, however, before Callahan, antici- 
pating the move, had likewise fired. 
Then, like toy figures bowled over by 
a breath of wind, both men dropped, 
to lie moveless. 

But of the two, Colton was dead, for 
Callahan was noted throughout the 
northland as an accurate shot, and even 
in the gloom he had managed to line 
up his sights perfectly. Nevertheless, 
Colton’s last bullet had likewise gone 
home, tearing an ugly wound in Calla- 
han’s shoulder. 
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So, as the moon rose high the battle- 
field was quiet, with two still forms! up 
there on the hill, and the third, Calla- 
han himself, unconscious, and an easy 
prey for the penetrating frost. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WRAITHS OF THE GLOOM. 


UST how long Callahan lay there un- 
conscious he never knew, but he 
awoke at last feeling that he had lived 
through some terrible dream. He was 
desperately wounded, his senses were 
still numbed, so that for a minute or 
more after he opened his eyes, he still 
hovered on the brink of coma. 

Gradually, however, his senses 
cleared, and it seemed that strange 
sounds impinged upon his conscious- 
ness—weird mutterings, ghoulish noises 
which shook him with sudden fear. So 
real were these sounds that terror gave 
him strength, cleared his brain of the 
fog which shrouded it, and made him 
lift himself. Involuntarily he looked 
in the direction whence the sounds 
came—from up the hill. And then 
seasoned woodsman though he was, 
and more or less inured to a life of 
danger, he almost cried out at what he 
saw. 

For the hill, as well as the cleared 
space on this side of it, was peopled 
with shadowy, gray forms running here 
and there. Wolves! 

The pack, hunting long and ardu- 
ously that night, had failed to make a 
kill. Ordinarily they stood in dread 
fear of men, but some horrid intuition 
had told them that these still figures 
on the brow of the hill could no longer 
harm wolves. Nevertheless, so in- 
grained was caution in the wolves that 
they hardly dared as yet approach, but 
kept circling around that portion of 
the battlefield as though seeking to 
bolster up their courage. It would be 
no more than a matter of minutes be- 
fore hunger would overcome their 
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trepidation, however. And a few min- 
utes after that, Callahan well knew the 
gray clansmen would find him also! 

He must, therefore, with the last of 
his strength frighten them away, fight 
them off. No use waiting for them to 
find him; he must attack first. His 
fingers groped in the snow until they 
found his rifle, but as he lifted the 
weapon he knew sickening dread. 

The gun was broken! As he had 
pitched forward after Colton’s shot, the 
gun- beneath him, the barrel of the 
weapon must have caught on the top 
of a log while the stock rested on thé 
ground. Therefore, his weight, 
dropped suddenly on the middle of 
the gun, had broken it where the thin 
steel plates covered the mechanism. It 
was useless. 

For one awful moment then Calla- 
han knew blackest despair. He was 
defenseless, save for his knife, which 
would be an ineffective weapon at best. 
That the wolves would attack when 
they discovered that he was wounded 
and helpless, there could be no ques- 
tion. Must he, then, lie here and await 
that fearful moment which would be 
sure to come? 

Callahan came of fighting stock, and 
he was not yet ready to give up. His 
wounds were such that an ordinary 
man would have been incapable of 
movement, but, calling upon his re- 
serve strength, he managed to get to 
his hands and knees, and began crawl- 
ing down the hill. 

In the valley were stunted trees, and 
if he was fortunate he might be able 
to climb one of these. He realized that 
this would probably merely mean a 
postponement of death, for once the 
wolves had treed him and knew that he 
was helpless, they would wait until he 
dropped out of sheer exhaustion. 
Otherwise he would probably freeze, 
for the weather had turned bitterly 
cold following the blizzard. Neverthe- 
less, Callahan clung to the hope, for- 
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lorn as it was. He would not give up. 
With painful slowness, each movement 
bringing a twinge of agony which made 
him want to scream, he began working 
down the hill. 

He had not gone more than a hun- 
dred yards, however, before faintness 
seized him, and he lay face downward 
in the snow. But presently the tocsin 
of alarm clanging in his brain roused 
him again, for every second was vital. 
Within a space of minutes the keen 
noses of the wolves would discover his 
presence, and they would fall upon 
him, even as in the past they had fallen 
upon many a bull caribou and moose. 
Inch by inch he fought on. 

But the strain of it was more than 
a superman could have endured. Fifty 
yards farther Callahan dropped again. 
But now his period of semiconscious- 
ness was briefer than before, and by 
an effort of his will, he raised himself. 
As he did so, however, he knew that 
it was too late, that all was lost. For, 
confronting him less than ten paces dis- 
tant, were two wolves! 

A craven soul would have sur- 
rendered; submitted as the gray killers 
completed the job then and there, but 
Callahan was no coward. His unin- 
jured hand fumbled for the half of his 
knife. But it was beneath his parka, 
and before he could get hold of it he 
saw the two wolves leap toward him. 
He fell, one arm across his face as 
though to ward off the punishing jaws 
which would seek his throat. No 
chance now to get out his knife. He 
must stand the first shock of their at- 
tack and then, if life still remained in 
him, he might possess himself of the 
weapon at his belt. 

He felt the presence of them over 
him; he felt their hot breath in his 
face, and he rolled over to shelter his 
throat, while his hands frantically 
tugged at the haft of the knife. But 
he hadn’t a chance, and he knew it; 
almost he could feel that dread slash 


and the merciful oblivion it would 
bring, and he wondered why it didn’t 
come. 

Then he flinched and cried out at the 
touch of a cold nose on his neck; and 
this time he did get out the knife. 
Gripping it firmly, he summoned his 
waning strength for a sudden ripping 
upthrust. And at that instant a warm 
tongue licked his face! 

In the ten millionth part of a second 
that his brain recorded and digested 
this amazing act, Callahan asked him- 
self if he had not gone stark mad. Yet 
it was true—the thing had actually 
happened! For, the cold nose was at 
his neck again, nuzzling him, and the 
man stayed the knife stroke as he 
opened his eyes. Then, in a sobbing 
breath, he cried out: 

“Boru!” 

For the wolf had whined, and beside 
her big mate stood the little Malemute, 
Colleen, wagging her tail joyously as 
she yelped recognition! 

The great wolf dog seemed to go 
mad for a moment, as he, covered his 
master’s face with kisses; and even 
little Colleen strove to show her de- 
light. As for Callahan, his tongue 
strove with inarticulate words; he knew 
that hot tears coursed down his wind- 
burned cheeks. With his uninjured 
arm he hugged the wolf dog, and felt 
the shaggy body quiver with emotion 
that could not be expressed. 

And then, of a sudden, a change 
came over both dogs. Boru stiffened, 
while the hair along the ridge of his 
spine erected itself ominously, and he 
rumbled deep warning. Snarling, bar- 
ing her fangs, Colleen came closer to 
her lord and master. In that instant 
Callahan knew truth; knew that his re- 
prieve would be a short one. For the 
gray wolves had heard his cry and 
were, coming! 

But hardly had Callahan’s mind 
grasped this fearsome fact when he 
felt Boru, who had been standing over 
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him, leap and strike. He heard the 
clicking of great fangs; a snarl ab- 
ruptly muffled, as Boru buried his teeth 
in a wolf’s throat. Back and forth 
across Callahan’s prone form the giant 
dog lunged, Colleen a willing second 
to him. Paralyzed by fear such as he 
had never known before, sick with loss 
of blood and his wounds, Callahan felt 
himself a helpless pawn in a more fear- 
some game than his mind could have 
conceived. 

Boru was fighting as he had never 
fought before—for now the stakes 
meant more to him than life itself. 
Better than his master, Boru under- 
stood what had happened; how the 
wolf pack, finding itself leaderless 
when the blizzard ended, had struck 
the trail of Colton and Makuse, follow- 
ing it on the impulse to trail some liv- 
ing thing; and how, too, the deposed/ 
pack leader, finding Boru gone, had 
once more asserted authority. As the 
pack saw it, Boru and Colleen had 
pulled down the man over whose body 
the two dogs were standing, and it was 
the wolf code that no kill was inviolate 
from being shared with others, pro- 
vided those others had power of limb 
and fang to take it. The wolves, in 
battling Boru, were doing more than 
they would have done had Callahan 
been lawful prey which the big leader 
had pulled down. Under such circum- 
stances, they no longer feared the man, 
for had not Boru apparently overcome 
him ! 

But these things Callahan did not 
know; nor could he know that Boru 
and Colleen had, slowly and painstak- 
ingly, spent the whole day in working 
out his trail from his camp site to this 
spot. If their arrival was providen- 
tial, it} was no more than the working 
of chance which ever seems to rule the 
wild with stern and ruthless hand. 

These things Callahan did not know, 
nor could he have comprehended them 
at the moment. He was conscious only 
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of being a part of some horrid night- 
mare which he could not shake off. 
Hardly did he dare to open his eyes. 
In the fury of the struggle, he had in- 
advertently dropped his knife, but he 
was too weak and too far gone to be 
of any assistance to the furred defend- 
ers battling’ gallantly over his body. 
Once he tried to crawl away, but car- 
ried the fight with him. Then he 
abandoned the attempt, knowing that it 
but handicapped his defenders. Help- 
less, almost incapable of thought, he 
lived through horrifying seconds which 
were drawn out to minutes—and won- 
dered why he did not die in Sheer ter- 
ror. 

Then, dimly, he sensed that the 
briefest of lulls in the battle had ar- 
rived. He sensed, too, that it boded 
ominous portent, as though the great- 
est test lay just ahead. He could not 
understand, of course, that Boru had 
successfully battled off the other 
wolves, but was now face to face with 
the former ‘pack leader, in whom jeal- 
ous hatred was fanned to white heat 
by the craving of stark hunger. To 
the dog-wolf his regained authority 
gave strength and courage such as he 
had not known before; he would kill 
this giant interloper who had pre- 
viously wrested leadership from him, 
and now so selfishly refused to share 
meat. Callahan could not know what 
was happening, but he knew that Boru 
was grimly bending every effort to 
ward off the slashing lunges of the dog- 
wolf. 

Time and again Callahan flinched, as 
the fangs of the wolf clicked close to 
his ear; but always there was a furious 
return slash on the part of Boru. Fi- 
nally, when Callahan felt that he could 
bear it no longer, that instant death 
was preferable to this drawn-out tor- 
ture which, seemingly, could have but 
one outcome anyway, with a desperate 
effort he half raised himself, and 
opened his eyes. 
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And in that moment there was 
limned a picture of a shaggy beast 
leaping out of the gloom at him—its 
jaws gaping for his throat. Involun- 
tarily he cried out, just as those teeth 
were almost at his face, and in his 
nostrils was the fetid breath of the 
beast. But ere the fangs touched him, 
merciful oblivion came. He fainted. 


He came back by degrees from the 
darkness that had engulfed him, and 
his first sensation was of a peculiar 
jolting, swaying motion which, vaguely, 
seemed familiar enough to be under- 
stood but did not coincide with his last 
waking impression. The jolting went 
on interminably, it seemed; then he 
heard a man’s voice, and the swaying 
stopped. He opened his eyes. 

It was broad daylight, he found, and 
over him was bending the face of a 
man who, after some difficulty, he rec- 
ognized as Simmons. The prospector, 
masking his anxiety, suddenly smiled. 

“Feelin’ better, Jim?” he asked. Un- 
able to speak, Callahan managed to nod, 
Simmons instantly looked relieved. 

“Well, now, that’s fine!” he ex- 
claimed. “Thought for a time yuh was 
a goner. Nearly bled out when I found 
yuh. But we’ve been goin’ all night, 
and we’re going to keep mushin’ until 
we get home. Yuh’ve been shot up 
some, but if yuh was goin’ to die, yuh’d 
have cashed in before we got there, I 
reckon. 3 

“Lucky thing we was bent on gettin’ 
through to record our claim, so that 
we kept goin’ after dark, else we 
wouldn’t have found yuh until it was 
too late. 

“Yuh know, Jim, I’ve hit it big up 
there. And, to square myself for hav- 
in’ druv off yo’r dogs the way I did, I 
staked a-piece of ground in yo’r name. 


Unless I don’t know what gold looks 
like, yuh’re a rich man, Jim!” -~ 

But, vividly, a memorable picture 
flashed across Callahan’s brain, and he 
struggled to rise from the sled on 
which he lay. 

“Boru ” he began, but Simmons 
pushed him back soothingly. 

“Boru’s all right, although both him 
and the little Malemute are cut up 
some,” Simmons replied. “But yuh 
ought to see what we run on when we 
found yuh. 

“Thar was Boru and Colleen, stand- 
in’ over yo’r body, with a ring of dead 
or dyin’ wolves around ’em, And close 
by yuh was a whalin’ big wolf which, 
I reckon, was the leader of the pack. 
Dead as a mackerel, too, with his 
throat torn out. Reckon he must have 
been on the point of gettin’ yuh when 
Boru beat him to it. 

“Even at that, I don’t reckon Boru 
and Colleen could have stood ’em off 
much longer, for the pack was a big 
one. But the wolves spied us comin’ 
and beat it before we got there.” He 
paused. “We give Makuse and that 
other feller—reckon it was that outlaw, . 
Colton, that we’d heard about—a de- 
cent burial, anyway, which, I’m think- 
in’, is more than they would have done 
for yuh if the fight had ended differ- 
ently! Two against one called for 
some straight shootin’, but yuh seemed 
to have qualified. 

“Even when we found yuh, Boru 
wouldn’t let us come near, until old 
Blazer sorta talked dog to him and got 
him quieted down. After that it was 
easy. We 

“But here’s Boru now! Reckon he 
can tell yuh the rest of it in his own 
way!” 

And Callahan felt a cold nose touch 
his cheek in a salute of adoration. 
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Author of “Shorty Picks up the Scent,” etc. 


ITH his big hand on the 
¢| doorknob, Sheriff Joe 
Cook paused and turned 
to face “Shorty” McKay, 
his youthful deputy. The 
sheriff’s big, silver-buc- 
kled belt was weighted down with 
two holstered six-guns. When the 
sheriff resorted to twin guns there was 
certainly something doing. But one 
would have been able to tell that, any- 
way, from the troubled expression upon 
his leathery face, and from the way his 
voice rasped as he spoke to Shorty. 
“Shorty, we’ve argued an’ argued an’ 
argued, an’ we've rode an’ rode an’ rode 
the past two days, but now Pm goin’ 
ridin’ ag’in—alone—an’ don’t yuh look 
fer me back at no particular time,” ex- 
claimed the sheriff darkly. “I know 
that ‘Willer Creek Ike,’ as he calls his- 
self, is a tough hombre—a hoss thief 
an’ a liar—but I calculates that this 
time he may be tellin’ the truth, an’ that 
the gent we got to get is ‘Bud’ Bowen.” 
“But lissen, boss,” interposed Shorty. 


“Nope, Shorty, I ain’t lissenin’ to 
yuh yarp no more,” went on Sheriff 
Cook, frowning, “we’ve argued the 
p'int an’ I ain’t convinced. I admits the 
bird we has in jail is a bad aigg, but I 
don’t believe he’s a murderer at that. 
Ef he was, I would ’a’ broke him down 
before this, an’ wrung a confession 
outta him. I ain’t done so, although 
I’ve worked on him proper. Yuh tried 
it, too, an’ all we either one could git 
outta him was that he seen the crime 
did an’ that it was this ‘Bud’ Bowen as 
did the killin. Now [I’m goin’ out 
ag’in after Bud Bowen, an’——” 

“Whar yuh goin’ to look fer him?” 

“I dunno—everywhar, I guess. I 
knows what yuh’re goin’ to say, Shorty: 
that we combed the Injun hills fer him, 
an’ searched Turkey Creek, an’ Bear 
Creek, an’ Mount Vernon Canyon as 
well. We has—one of us has been all 
over, it seems—but I ain’t satisfied, 
Shorty, I’m goin’ ag’in—an’ yuh stay 
here.” 


Shorty got to his feet. There was a 
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deep frown on his boyish face now, and 
he was flushing. Words trembled on 
the tip of his tongue, but he looked at 
the sheriff and choked them back 
abruptly. Why say anything now that 
the sheriff had made up his mind to go 
and search again for the missing 
Bowen? Shorty gulped. Then he sat 
down, a strange light gleaming in his 
shrewd, blue eyes. A hint of a grin 
twitched on his lips. He waved a hand, 
airily, to his departing boss. 

“Waal—so long, boss!” 

“So long!” 

Sheriff Cook slammed out pom- 
pously, and a bit surprised. He had 
expected more of an argument with 
Shorty, but evidently Shorty knew 
when he was licked. The sheriff 
grunted and made for the corrals, 
where his saddled horse was waiting 
for him. He mounted and swung away 
briskly. He would find Bud Bowen if 
Bud Bowen was still in the country. 
Bud Bowen was undoubtedly the man 
who had killed Jim Miller, who had 
been found dead near Conifer a few 
days before. The murder of Miller had 
set the county in an uproar, for he was 
a popular rancher and had a host of 
friends. The sheriff and Shorty, fol- 
lowing clews, had soon picked up a 
swarthy individual named Willow 
Creek Ike as a suspect. They had 
questioned him, and questioned him, 
and had finally drawn forth the infor- 
mation that he had seen the killing of 
Miller. But he denied that he was in- 
volved. He said that Bud Bowen, one 
of Miller’s ranch hands, had been the 
slayer. He stuck to that story, refusing 
to explain how he had happened to see 
the crime committed. Bud Bowen, it 
was_discovered, was missing. 

There had been a frantic search for 
Bowen. Between them, the sheriff and 
Shorty had combed the entire country- 
side. Posses had scoured the Bad Lands. 
Roads had been watched. Trails had 
been guarded. Sheriffs in distant and 


adjoining counties had been notified. 
No sign of Bowen. Again and again 
Willow Creek Ike had been quizzed. 
The sheriff had used all his persuasion, 
Shorty had tried all his tricks of the 
trade, to force a confession. The dis- 
trict attorney, Joel Roan, had tried, too. 
But Willow Creek Ike could not be 
made to change his story. And at 
length both Sheriff Cook and Roan de- 
cided that he was telling the truth and 
that Bowen was the actual murderer. 
Color was given to Ike’s statement by 
Bowen’s disappearance. But Shorty 
McKay, with dogged determination, 
had continued to insist that Ike was ly- 
ing, that he was the real killer, and that 
Bowen was not. And so the arguments 
between Cook and Shorty had been hot. 

And now, as the worried sheriff 
rode away, in another desperate man 
hunt for Bowen, Shorty, left behind, 
was in a deep study. Shorty was hot 
and cold, by degrees, as he sat in the 
sheriff’s office and wondered if he had 
“pulled a boner” in not revealing to the 
sheriff a trump card that he had been 
holding up his sleeve. He had been on 
the verge of doing so, just as Cook had 
left, but something had held him back. 
Perhaps, after all, he was right. Shorty 
frowned. If the charge of murder was 
to be lifted from the shoulders of Bud 
Bowen, one Willow Creek Ike must be 
made to confess the crime, and—well, 
Ike had thwarted all efforts so far to 
obtain such a confession. 

“Ef I could make him confess,” 
groaned Shorty unhappily, “I reckon 
things would be nicely simplified, 
but——” 

Then, for an hour—two, three hours 
—Shorty sat in a deep study. The 
frown never left his face. He had 
thought of all the clever schemes he 
had ever heard of to make a criminal 
confess, and he was still at sea. He had 
tried all the schemes in the past two 
days—and Ike had shed them all like a 
duck sheds water. The sheriff had 
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threatened, pleaded, fumed, fussed, and 
bellowed, too, and Ike had only grinned 
in his cell. He had just kept insisting 
that while he was nobody’s angel he 
wasn’t the murderer of Jim Miller 
either, and that the killer was Bud 
Bowen. 

“Ketch Bud Bowen an’ ask him!” he 
said, a thousand times. 

But “ketching’ Bud had proved a 
hopeless task. 

Shorty sat with his hands thrust deep 
into his trouser pockets and tried to 
think of something original. One half- 
baked idea after another danced 
through his feverish brain. He dis- 
carded them all, in rotation. He 
smoked innumerable cigarettes and at 
times he talked out loud to himself. 
The afternoon fled on. The clock 
ticked through the fourth hour, and 
through the fifth. Dusk came down 
with the suddenness of a Colorado 
spring evening, and then—the telephone 
bell jingled musically. Shorty leaped 
for the instrument so quickly that 
“central” didn’t have a chance to ring 
the bell twice. She bbrrr-ed into 
Shorty’s anxious ear as he grabbed the 
receiver. 

“Hello—hello!” said Shorty, and 
then a smile came over his face as he 
listened. He was silent for a full min- 
ute. “Good!” he went on finally, “PH 
step over in a minnit—good-by!” and 
he hung up the receiver with a grunt of 
satisfaction. He pushed his hat back 
on his head and his eyes sparkled as he 
glanced around the dingy; darkening 
office. He flipped a gun out of his left 
holster and grabbed a big ring of keys 
from a nail on the wall. He jingled 
them—and the two prisoners in the tiny 
jail, to the rear of the sheriff’s office, 
cocked their ears. Somebody was 
coming. 

Shorty flung open a heavy door and 
stalked into the jail. 

“Yuh, Ike!” he snapped, as he made 
for one of the front row cells, “I’m 


movin’ yuh back to the dungeon cell 
fer a little while. I gotta go out an’ 
thar’s nobody else around an’ I kain’t 
take no chances, leavin’ yuh in no ordi- 
nary cell—an’ don’t yuh take no chances 
brother as yuh’re transferrin’, fer Pd 
just as soon plug yuh right now as 
later—yuh dirty murderer!” 

The swarthy prisoner growled in re- 
ply. 

“I ain’t no murderer, an’ yuh kain’t 
prove I am,” he said sourly, “I’ve said 
who did that killin-—Bowen!” 

“Ef we finds Bowen he may deny it,” 
suggested Shorty, as he stuck a key 
into the lock of the suspect’s cell and 
opened the door, “an’ he might say as 
how yuh did it, hombre?” 

“Pd swear he did it!” grunted Ike 
disgustedly, “an’ why lock me up in the 
dungeon cell—I ain’t broke no rules?” 

“I aint takin’ no chances,” said 
Shorty. “I told yuh I had to go out; 
waal, I does—an’ until I comes back 
yuh stays in the dungeon—see—whar 
yuh kain’t leave us suddenly. I don't 
trust no ordinary cells when I’m host 
to yuh, Ike!” 

The change was made without trou- 
ble. 

“How about supper?” suggested Ike, 
as the dungeon-cell door clicked on him. 
The dungeon cell, used ordinarily for 
unruly prisoners only, was in the rear 
of the other cells. It was sheeted in 
steel plates. Its lock was especially 
heavy and secure. No man living could 
break out of it. 

“Tl bring yuhr supper later!” 
Shorty. 

On the way out Shorty stopped at 
another cell up front. It contained a 
wretched Mexican sheep-herder who 
had been caught red-handed, on a vaca- 
tion in town, stealing a cheap shirt from 
a dry-goods store. He was waiting 
trial. He was a simple-minded fellow, 
and he was taking his imprisonment 
stoically. He grinned sociably as 
Shorty stopped to chat with him. 


said 
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Shorty dropped his voice as he con- 
versed with the Mexican and the two 
lingered in conversation for some time. 
As they talked, they could hear Willow 
Creek Ike rattling the bars of the dun- 
geon cell and expressing himself ener- 
getically. The dungeon cell door 
opened on a corridor away from the 
main row of cells. A man in that cell 
could see nothing from the doorway but 
a gray, blank wall. It was not a pleas- 
ant room in any sense of the word, and 
Ike was now declaiming his dislike 
for it. 

Eventually Shorty passed out. The 
Mexican saw him shut the jail door 
leading into the sheriff’s office. Ike 
heard it slam. In a few minutes both 
prisoners heard the outer door slam. 
Shorty had left the building. Where- 
upon Ike growled again, and louder, 
and yelled a profane greeting to the 
Mexican sheep-herder. 

The — sheep-herder 
silent for a minute. 

“No shout!” he implored finally, “I 
go for sleep—please!”’ 

“Aw, go to sleep then!” retorted Ike 
disgustedly. 

It was some time later—an hour or 
more—that Willow Creek Ike, who had 
tried a catnap himself, sat up on the 
hard bunk and sniffed the air sus- 
piciously. Surely, he smelled smoke! 
The Mexican—darn him—had prob- 
ably lit a cigarette, decided Ike. He 
settled back, growling about his delayed 
supper. He drowsed again. But only 
for a minute. He got another strong 
whiff of smoke. It was dark in the 
jail. He could see nothing. But he 
could smell—and there certainly was a 
lot of smoke in the air. He coughed. 

“Hey, greaser,” he shouted, “yuh 
smokin’ ?” 

“No, senor!” 

“Whar’s all that smoke comin’ from 
then?” 

“I do not know, sefior!” 

Willow Creek Ike snorted angrily. 


was strangely 


What fools these Mexicans were! But 
his thoughts did not linger long on that 
subject. He coughed again and rubbed 
his eyes. More smoke. Clouds of 
smoke! He went to the cell door and 
shook it and sniffed, getting his face up 
as close to the bars as he could. Why, 
the corridor was full of smoke! And 
even as he stared a vivid light leaped 
up the wall across from his cell. In the 
light Ike could see the dense curtain of 
smoke. ; 

And at that moment the sheep-herder 
yelled. 

“Fire!” 

Again a glow was reflected on the 
far wall across from the dungeon cell. 
Willow Creek Ike rattled the bars, like 
an angry gorilla. Fire! The jail was 
on fire, and he was trapped in a cage 
from which he could not escape if—but 
surely the sheriff or the deputy would 


come! More smoke. More dancing 
reflections. 

“Hey, somebody!” roared Ike sud- 
denly. 

But only the Mexican answered him 
—wildly. ; 


“Beeg fire, sefior—the buildin’ on 
fire!” 

“Rattle them bars an’ holler,” cried 
Ike hoarsely, “or yuh an’ me will be in 
a worsen fire than this in the bat o’ an 
eye! Were goin’ to burn, ef 2 

“Help!” cried the Mexican, taking 
Ike’s advice. 

“Help?’ roared Ike, shaking the cell 
door again. 

But no one answered. The smoke 
grew stifling. The light flickered and 
danced uncannily. The jail was on 
fire, certainly, and the crackling of the 
flames reached Ike’s ears now. He 
yelled again and threw himself once 
more on the stout cell door. 

“Help! Help! Fire!” 

The Mexican was whimpering now. 
But he was still shaking the door of his 
cell, as Ike had instructed him. Ike 
kicked the toes of his heavy boots 
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against the dungeon wall. He shook 
the door again. His voice grew hoarse 
from shouting. He tried to get a grip 
on himself so that he could ask the 
Mexican another question. 

“Whar is the fire, hombre—kin yuh 
see it?” 

“Si, señor!” 

“Whar is it?” 

“In the office—it is very. beeg—it 
come this way!” 

Willow Creek Ike howled a loud 
string of expletives. He shook the 
door again madly. The smoke was 
smarting his eyes now and tickling his 
throat. It was getting denser and 
denser. He ran to the back of the cell 
but it was just as bad there.. He flung 
himself against the door again and lis- 
tened silently to the Mexican for a mo- 
ment. The Mexican was praying— 
fervently. Ike laughed in disgust. 

“Yuh see anybody comin’, greaser ?” 

“No, sefior—the fire beeg—no one 
can come, mebbe!” 

“What?” Ike sagged against the 
door. No one come? He had com- 
forted himself with the hope that some 
one would surely see the blaze and 
spread the alarm in time. But now— 
why, why, of course—no one could 
come! If the fire was in the office it 
would cut off all chance of a’ rescue. 
There was no other entrance to the 
jail. No side doors, either. If the fire 
was raging up front, then—— 

“Hombre!” 

“Si, señor ?” 

“Were done, hombre—we re goin’ to 
roast in here!” howled Ike wildly. 
“We ain’t goin’ to git out! Were rats 
in a coupla traps. Ef I was in yuhr 
cell I’d tear them bars out by the roots! 
Darn that deputy—he put me in here— 
an’ my life is on his soul! It’s his 
fault! It’s his fault!” 

The Mexican was blubbering, pray- 
ing, swearing. 

The smoke grew denser, thicker. The 
light flickered grotesquely. The flames 


crackled on. The Mexican was in a fit 
of coughing now. Ike coughed. Then 
he flung himself at the door again, like 
a wild bull. The door did not give. He 
tried it again. This time something 
gave—but it was not the door. it was 
Ike. He knocked the breath out of 
himself. He hung. limp for a second 
and then slipped down to the floor with 
a grunt, : 

“Señor?” yelled the Mexican. 

Ike rolled over on his back and 
sighed. He did not answer his fellow 
prisoner’s cry. He had no strength— 
no hope. 

“Like a rat in a trap!” raced through 
his fogging mind. 

And then, just as it seemed that he 
could not draw another weary breath, 
there was a sudden rush of pure air. A 
brighter light sprang up momentarily. 
The Mexican cried out shrilly. 

“Help, help! It is I—Juan Gon- 
zales !” 

There was the rush of feet. A 
strange voice cried out. A lock clicked. 
The Mexican’s voice was raised in shrill 
thanksgiving. 

“Ts thar another man in here?” some 
one cried. 

Willow Creek Ike strove to speak. 
But his voice failed him. He raised 
himself on one elbow as he heard the 
Mexican shout in reply. 

“Si, sefior—down thar!” 

Ike sank back wearily! Saved! 
Rescued—at last! A light pierced the 
smoke. A form appeared at the dun- 
geon door, a man with a lantern above 
his head. Ike stared hard—why, it was 
Bud Bowen—yes, Bud Bowen—surely 
it was Bud Bowen! 

“Help!” choked Ike pathetically. 

The door was flung open. The 
stranger staggered ih, and bent over 
Ike with uncertainty. Ike sighed—and 
fainted. The stranger picked him up. 
Another man appeared in the corridor 
and entered the cell, and eventually 
Willow Creek Ike was carried out, 
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through the smoke into the jail office. 
A light glowed there. Ike was placed 
on a couch. The Mexican stood by 
silently. Bud Bowen, his face tense and 
white, stood by, too, as Shorty worked 
over the unconscious Ike. 

“Fright—an’ the smoke, I reckon,” 
grunted Shorty, loosening Ike’s clothes, 
“I guess hell come around all right 
shortl as 

The outside door was flung open 
suddenly. 

“Waal!” cried Sheriff Cook, step- 
ping in from the night. “What in heck 
is goin’ on here? The place is full o’ 
smoke—an’ what’s wrong with Ike, 
Shorty—an’—an’—who is this?” 

The sheriff jerked a thumb toward 
Bud Bowen. 

“That’s Bud Bowen—my prisoner,” 
said Shorty quietly, as he dumped a 
glassful of water squarely in Ike’s face. 
“An’ as fer what has been goin’ on 
here, I’ll tell yuh—ah, now he’s comin’ 
around—wake up thar, Ike, I got good 
news fer yuh!” 

Willow Creek Ike opened his eyes, 
rubbed them, sat. up, and glanced 
around. He looked dully at Shorty, at 
Bowen, at the Mexican, and finally at 
Sheriff Cook in the doorway. 

“I went out fer a few minutes, boss,” 
said Shorty, hanging his head, “an’ 
while I was gone a fire started—I guess 
Gonzales here throwed away a cigarette 
butt—an’ the place was full ọ smoke an’ 
flame, in the front part o’ the jail. I 
run in an’ found that somebody had 
just opened Gonzales’ cell—the cell 
keys were missin’ from the wall—an’ I 
run to Ike’s cell—I had changed him to 
the dungeon fer safe-keepin’—an’ thar 
was a feller jus’ savin’ him ss 

“What?” 

“Yes, it was this gent here, boss— 
it was Bud Bowen hisself, the man we 
wants fer murder. I stuck him up, o’ 
course, an’ took his gun away—an’ then 
we dragged Ike out here. Then we put 
out the fire. Seems that Bowen was 


jus’ sneakin’ through town when he 
seen the fire here, an’ busted in an’ 
saved the Mex an’ Ike. Ef it hadn’t 
been fer him they would ’a’ burned— 
but we got Bowen, boss——” 

Sheriff Cook’s eyes glittered. 

“Yep, we got him!” he echoed 
grimly. 

“I reckon he'll hang,’ spoke up 
Shortly hastily as the sheriff would have 
said more. “We’ll make an example 0’ 
him. Ike here will swear he saw him 
do it—we’ll——” 

Willow Creek Ike cried out hoarsely 
and staggered to his feet, swaying like 
a drunken man. He raised a protest- 
ing hand. His eyes were staring from 
their sockets. His lips were curled back 
in a fiendish grin. His voice trembled 
as he spoke. 

“Sa-a-ay, yuh fools, this joke has 
gone fur enough!” he snarled. “TI ain’t 
goin’ to swear to nuthin’ about Bowen 
here! I—I may be a murderer, yes, 
but I—I got ’preciation, I has—yessir! 
He—Eowen—he saved me from 
burnin’ up, I reckon. I—say—I say I 
killed Jim Miller. What do yuh think 
© that, eh? An’ Bowen seen me kill 
Miller, didn’t yuh?” 

“Yes!” said Bowen. 

The sheriff choked suddenly. Per- 
haps it was the smoke, for the little of- 
fice was still full of it. Perhaps it 
wasn’t the smoke. The sheriff stared at 
Bowen and at Shorty. Their faces 
were very grave. The Mexican was 
smiling though. 

“Yuh'll find whatever yuh say here 
will be used agin’ yuh, Ike,” warned 
Shorty in a voice that shook with ex- 
citement, “an’ with.that understandin’ 
do yuh still wanta say yuh killed 
Miller ?” 

“Yes—in self-defense!” 2 

“Yuh’ll sign a statement to that ef- 
fect ?” 

“Yes—I will sign!” 

“An’ it was yuh killed Miller, after 
all—sure?” 
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“Yes, it was me killed Miller, after 
all—sure!” 

There was a lull in the excitement 
then, while Shorty put Willow Creek 
Ike back in a cell—a cell close to the 
open jail door, where the air was 
freshest. Bud Bowen sat down on the 
edge of the cot and put his head in his 
hands. The Mexican  sheep-herder, 
Juan Gonzales, squatted in the corner. 
Sheriff Cook sat down at his desk 
speechless. He had stumbled in on a 
very dramatic scene, he realized, and it 
had just about knocked him over. 

“Tm hustlin’ over to the Elite Café 
to git a good supper fer Ike an’ Juan 
here,” said Shorty, coming back into 
the office. “TI be right back—an’ we'll 
talk things over.” 

The three men sat in silence and 
waited. Bowen never lifted his head 
from his hands. The sheriff bit the 
end off a big black cigar and lit it. 
Juan, the Mexican, sat quietly, but a 
smile was frozen on his face. Then 
Shorty returned with a big tray. He 
served Ike first, and then closed the 
jail door. He put the rest of the food 
down on the floor in front of Gonzales, 

“Hop to it, hombre!” said Shorty. 

The sheriff found his voice at that. 

“Put that greaser back in his cell to 
eat,” he ordered. 

“Juan ain’t got no cell—no more,” 
said Shorty, “he’s a free man, boss. 
He's goin’ back to his sheep camp after 
he eats.” 

“What ?” 

“Lemme begin at the beginning,” said 
Shorty as he rolled a cigarette, ‘an’ 
don’t interrupt until I’m through, boss. 
Yuh ought to be satisfied seein’ we got 
a confession from Willer Creek Ike 
like we has! Waal, lissen now; I 
mebbe should 7a’ told yuh afore yuh 
left, but I was afraid to. Yuh see, I 
found Bud Bowen this mawnin’—lying 
in a gully back o’ Hahn’s Peak, right 
near whar Jim Miller was killed. I 
lugged him in an’ took him to Mrs. 


, 
f 


White’s house—she’s a nurse, yuh 
know. He was unconscious an’ weak. 
He had fallen on his haid, it seems.” 

“I still got a awful headache,” 
moaned Bowen. 

“Waal, I didn’t know what Bowen 
had been up to when yuh left an’ T was 
still sure that Ike was guilty,” went on 
Shorty, “an? I had a half-baked plan. 
When Mrs. White telephoned me this 
evenin’ that Bud here was conscious 
an’ stronger an’ could talk I breezed 
right over to see him, after puttin’ Ike 
in the dungeon cell an’ havin’ a little 
heart-to-heart talk with Gonzales here. 
Bud was pretty sore, but he told me 
what happened. Him an’ his employer, 
Miller, had met Ike in the timber. 
Miller an’ Ike had had words. Miller 
drawed a gun, but Ike beat him to it 
an’ killed him afore Bud could butt in. 
When Bud made fer Ike, why, Ike hit 
him over the haid with his pistol an’ 
then, figgerin’ he’d cracked Bud’s skull, 
he throwed him over the edge into the 
gully. He figgered Bud was dead and 
would never be found an’ that the 
shootin’ o Miller could be blamed on 
him—jus’ as I had suspected.” 

Shorty paused for breath. His smile 
widened. 

“Waal, I talked with Bud, askin’ him 
to help me wring a confession from Ike 
here. We thought he might confess ef 
he saw Bud alive an’ breathin’, but thar 
was a chance he wouldn't. I wanted 
that confession fer fear Ike would 
swear Bud killed Miller, as he had said 
he would, an’ it would only be Bud’s 
word agin’ Ike’s. Td believe Bud, but 
what would a jury do—or yuh do, boss? 
Waal, I had already laid part o’ my 
plans. Bud came back to the jail with 
me—ine helpin’ him—an’ I took in a 
washtub full ọ hay an’ rags an’ papers 
an’ set it down whar Ike couldn’t see 
it. Then we started our. fire an’ Gon- 
zales here had been told what to say— 
he was smart—he played his part well, 
indeed. I put wood on the fire an’ it 
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crackled an’ Gonzales howled an 
yowled an’ it scared Ike to death.” 

Shorty laughed loudly. 

“Then, when we figgered Ike was 
about out Bud here rushes in an’ saves 
him. Ike faints, which was just nice, 
an’ I carries him out here, right past 
the smokin’ washtub with the ‘beeg 
fire’ in it. I didn’t think Ike would 
swear away his rescuer’s life, an’ he 
didn’t. An’ we got the confession, 
after all! All of which only goes to 
show that thar’s more than one way 0’ 
gettin’ a confession from a hard-boiled 
hombre, eh, sheriff? An’ fer his help 


in the game I promised Gonzales here 
his liberty, see?” 

The sheriff nodded. Then he got up 
and shook hands with Bud Bowen, and 
then with Juan Gonzales, and finally 
with Shorty. 

“Yuh—yuh jus’ about ruined that 
washtub, I suppose, an’ burnt up a lot 
© good hay,” growled Sheriff Cook, in 
an effort to conceal his delight, but his 
smile finally broke through his frown. 
“But at that, Shorty, I ain’t complainin’ 
—all I gotta say is that yuh sure 
smoked out a confession from Ike, an’ 
nuthin’ else matters!” 


THE PACIFISTIC RATTLER 


OW we hear of another misunderstood personality. While the diamond-back 
rattlesnake’s admirers may be limited in number, one of them, at least, is 


not lacking in enthusiasm. Doctor William Welker, physiological chemist at the 
University of Illinois laboratory, has, with Doctor John Marshall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for years studied the life and habits of the rattler, and 
has not only come through the ordeal alive, but with a warm sympathy for the 
reptile, which, he is sure, is more sinned against than sinning. 

It seems that the rattlesnake is really timid. Human beings quite overcome 
him, and he prefers death to eating in their presence. “All of them held in cap- 
tivity die of starvation,” says Doctor Welker, referring, of course, to the snakes. 

Doctor Welker relates the touching incident of the rattlesnake which he 
finally persuaded to eat a small guinea pig. The only way in which he could 
induce the snake to eat was by staying out of the room. Doctor Welker knows 
that the pig was eaten by the snake, however, because he arranged mirrors so 
that he could watch from three doors away. 

Other traits that Doctor Welker has observed in the rattler are its peaceable- 
ness and its sense of honor. The snake never kills an animal placed in the same 
cage with him, unless irritated, and he never strikes unless coiled. _ 

Aside from the character of the rattler Doctor Welker says, “Seldom is the 
strike of a rattlesnake fatal to an adult.” In all his experience, he has never 
known a grown person to die from a bite, and has never received first-hand in- 
formation concerning such deaths. 

All in all, Doctor Welker finds that the rattlesnake is a thoroughly gentle- 
manly reptile. The doctor is at present preparing a book on this snake. 


The Forgotten Hills~ 


y Robert J. Horton 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 
ROGER HARTLAND, New York millionaire, visits Silver City, where he owns a mine called the 


Yellowjacket. 
arouses his interest. 


land ejects him and his attendant, “Butch” Allen. 


capacity. 


Embroiled with rival owners, he kills a gunman in self-defense. 
Annoyed at the dubious business schemes of Mann of the Consolidated, Hart- 


Margaret Cram 


He decides to work the Yellowjacket to its 


“Creeps” Hallow, a local character, seems to harbor feelings of vengeance toward Hartland. 


He is driven off the latter’s place by Miller, Yellowjacket foreman. 


Hartland deposits a large sum 


with Gordon, the local banker, interested with Mann in the Consolidated. 
Witnessing a fight between Yellowjacket and Huntley men, Roger declines Miller’s advice and 


says he will fight with money first, weapons later. 
Roger visits Creeps, overhears him singing, and offers friendship. 


retires baffled. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


5 “NO PROFIT; UNLESS——’ 


ARTLAND rode over the 
ridge, puzzled but confi- 


dent he had made a 
friendly impression on 
Creeps Hallow. He 


could’ not shake off the 
feeling that some day this queer crea- 
ture would be of great use to him. He 
had not attempted to continue the con- 
versation in the valley under the cir- 
cumstances, as he flattered himself that 
he knew when to stop. Hallow would 
not easily be won over; the process 
would require tact and patience. Thus 
he Alismissed that morning’s adventure 
from his mind. 


Creeps is surly and Roger 


But at the entrance to the trail lead- 
ing through the trees to his bungalow, 
a second—and more welcome—adven- 
ture loomed. 

Margaret Cram came riding up the 
road at a fast pace, leaving a golden 
ribbon of dust behind her that matched 
her hair. Her eyes were wide as she 
drew up near him. She nodded at his 
cheerful greeting. 

“Were you up in Moon Valley?” 
she asked in an anxious voice. 

“Yes. And, as you say, Miss Cram, 
it’s a beautiful ride.” 

“But—did you see anything of 
Creeps Hallow?” There was growing 
concern in her tone, he imagined. 

“Not only saw him, but heard him 
sing and talked with him,” Hartland 
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replied. “Where did he ever get that 
voice?” 

She shook her head. “It’s one of 
those strange things that happen only 
in the high hills. But—I should have 
told you yesterday that it might be 
dangerous for you-to ride up there 
alone. He will want you to buy his 
mine and, if you refuse, he may try to 
do you injury. It isn’t safe, Mr. 
Hartland.” 

“He already has visited me and 
asked me to buy his property,” said 
Hartland calmly. “I refused and he 
tried to do me injury, as you say.” 

“And you deliberately rode up there 
despite that?” She stared at him in- 
credulously. 

“To beard the gorilla in his jungle,” 
he nodded. “He did me a good turn 
last night. We had some trouble up 
at the Yellowjacket; it was a fight with 
ruffians, and Creeps busted in and 
helped us. Now why do you suppose 
he did that?” 

“Tve no idea!” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

“Nor have I,” said Hartland. “I 
went up to Moon Valley to try to find 
out. I failed, but I believe I’ve made 
a start toward taming him so far as 
I’m concerned. One of the first and 
best moves in dealing with a fellow 
like that is to start him thinking, if he 
can think—or wondering.” 

Margaret Cram surveyed him with a 
new interest. “You know a great deal 
about men?” she asked curiously, 

“Perhaps I know more about 
women,” he said, smiling. 

She frowned. “You’ve had every 
opportunity for gaining experience,” 
she observed. 

“And have learned three things,” he 
said somewhat bitterly. “Those three 
things are luxury, clothes, and jewels.” 
He looked straight ahead and com- 
pressed his lips. 

“You are not as experienced as I 
thought,” she said. “Not nearly as ex- 


perienced. You have three more 
things to learn.” 

He looked at her quickly. 
those ” he inquired. 

“You will have to learn them and not 
be told them,” was the rejoinder. 
Then: “We heard about that trouble 
at your mine last night, Mr. Hartland, 
and we didn’t like it a little bit. Father 
was very angry that such an attack 
should be made upon your property.” 

“Oh, he’s on my side then? It can’t 
be because I’m renting his horse.” He 
saw her eyes flash. “Perhaps your 
father would like to sell me his mine,” 
he suggested. 

She looked him straight in the eye. 
“My father’s mine is not for sale,” she 
said coldly. 

“No?” Hartland showed surprise. 
“Then it must be good! But if I went 
up there with a nice, fat roll of bills 
tý- 

“You couldn’t buy it,” she inter- 
rupted. 

Hartland smiled in memory of the 
dollar signs he had traced on Miller’s 
desk blotter the night before. “You 
mean to tell me,” he said pleasantly, 
“that if I offered your father a tidy 
sum for his property, he wouldn’t 
sell ?” 

“That’s the meaning I was trying to 
convey, Mr. Hartland.” 

“Bosh!” he exclaimed _ irritably. 
“You don’t know much about money, 
Miss Cram. We're all, as one might 
say, out for a profit.” 

“Tn our case, Mr. Hartland,” she 
said slowly, “we want no profit un- 
less—unless it benefits the camp.” 

He stared. “Well, I'll be ” He 
stifled the expletive. “In just what way 
do you wish the camp benefited?” 

“By some move that will bring a 
profit to all,” she replied. “But Pm 
not going to explain, Mr, Hartland, for 
I do not wish you to think me a But 
why don’t you come up and have a talk 
with father some day?” 


“And 
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“I might do~that,” he promised. 
“And why don’t you ride over and have 
lunch with me?” He smiled his best. 
“Fredericks gets up a nice lunch, Miss 
Cram.” 

“It would hardly be proper,” she de- 
murred. 

Again he stared at her queerly. 
“Preposterous!” he ejaculated. But 
the idea interested him and freshened 
his interest in her. “Tell you what we 
can do, Miss Cram, if you look at it 
that way. We'll have Fredericks set 
out our lunch on the porch, where men, 
animals, and birds can watch us eat. 
I don’t mind if you throw crumbs to 
the birds, either.” He nodded seri- 
ously. 

Margaret Cram laughed. “Oh, PH 
try almost anything once,” she said 
gayly, and, spurring her horse, she led 
-him at a swinging lope along the trail. 

Hartland noted how well she rode; 
he noted, too, that her riding habit was 
smart, that it fitted, that she knew how 
to wear it. He remembered that her 
speech was perfect. And she had never 
got those riding boots west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Here was no ordinary girl of 
the backwoods. And he had always 
required a certain amount of feminine 
diversion! 

It was cool on the wide veranda, 
shaded by the vines and rattan screens. 
They sat in comfortable wicker chairs 
with the table with its white cloth, 
china, and silver between them, and 
Fredericks fulfilled Hartland’s prom- 
ise by serving an excellent lunch. 

Hartland made another interesting 
discovery about this mountain girl. Her 
table manners were perfect. He be- 
came more and more curious about her. 
With the brightness of noonday glow- 
ing in her hair and a mild light of 
excitement in her eyes she seemed like 
an elf child on holiday. How had he 
come to think that, he wondered. 

“Miss Cram, how do you amuse 
yourself up here?” he asked suddenly. 


The elfish look in her eyes was in- 
tensified. ‘Why, I don’t know that I 
ever thought much about it, Mr. Hart- 
land. It seems as if everything is in- 
teresting and amusing; my work at 
home, my riding, my fishing, my gos- 
siping while shopping in town, my— 
oh, I can hardly explain it!” 

“But don’t you go to any dances, or 
—or—well, things like. that?” he 
asked. 

“T go to the best ones—if there’s any 
difference. They're not the kind of 
affairs you're accustomed to, of course. 
Youd think them pretty * crude— 
rough, I expect. I never stay long.” 

“But don’t you have any—er—com- 
panions ?” he stammered. “That is p 

The soft ripple of her laugh broke 
in upon his words. “You mean men?” 
she asked mischievously. “Of course, 
I know lots of nice boys up here, al- 
though really mice boys are in the 
minority.” 

He took out his cigarette case. “Miss 
Cram,” he said, more or less im- 
pressively, “you do not appear like a 
girl of the mountains. There’s some- 
thing about you that—er—seems out of 
place here. You do not talk or act as 
I would expect a mountain girl to talk 
and act. And, what’s more, you have 
that indescribable air or manner which 
signifies culture.” 

“Do you think culture is out of place 
in the mountains?” she asked, lifting 
her brows. 

“I suppose it isn’t, but where in the 
world did you get it?” 

“From my mother, to begin with,” 
she answered. “And then I’ve been to 
school in the lowlands. I shall perhaps 
go to college when father has——” 
She paused, biting her lips. 

“Have you ever been East?” he in- 
quired hastily to cover her slight con- 
fusion. 

She shook her head. “I suppose it 
would be a great experience,” she said. 

“Might be a novelty,” Hartland said 
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wryly. “Just as all this up here is a 
novelty for me. But I should think 
you’d find it monotonous just the same. 
You know, Miss Cram, you're posi- 
tively beautiful.” 

“T was expecting to hear that sooner 
or later,” she said dryly. “But I came 
here for lunch and not for compli- 
ments, Mr. Hartland.” 

“By Jove, you’re clever into the bar- 
gain!” he laughed, slapping the arm of 
his chair. “Its your own fault, for 
such a girl as you must expect compli- 
ments.” 

“Just? as we must 
weather, Mr. Hartland.” 

This téte-a-téte was suddenly inter- 
rupted in a startling manner. Around 
the porch came a shadow, crouching, 
gliding, and then at the bottom of the 
steps appeared Creeps Hallow. He 
rose to his full height when he saw 
them. The surprised look in his eyes 
burst into flame as he looked from the 
girl to Hartland. ~ 

Hartland rose hurriedly. “Hello, 
Hallow! Do you want to see me?” he 
asked pleasantly. He did not know 
that, behind this back, Margaret Cram 
was motioning to the unexpected vis- 
itor in a commanding manner. 

Hallow moistened his lips with his 
tongue; then with a bound he was 
gone. 

Hartland ran. down the steps and 
around the porch after him. “Wait 
a minute, Hallow,” he shouted. “You 
can see me. What is it?” 

But Hallow was leaping with the 
long bounds of a mountain lion for his 
horse near a clump of trees up the 
meadow. He seemed to literally spring 
from the earth and land in the saddle. 
A few moments more and he had gal- 
loped furiously out of sight into the 
trail at the edge of the timber. 

Hartland went back to the veranda 
scowling. “That human gorilla is get- 
ting on my nerves,” he said. “What 
do you suppose he wanted?” 


expect bad 


“I don’t. know,” Margaret Cram. re- 
plied, her eyes clouding slightly. “But 
it seems to anger him to see you with 
me. I thought that yesterday.” 

“The man’s a lunatic,’ Hartland 
grumbled. “TIl have to find some way 
to tame him, even if I have to buy his 
confounded mine and ship him out of 
the country.” 

The girl smiled. 
go, Mr. Hartland?” Z 

“I don’t know and don’t care,” 
frowned Hartland. ‘Why, are you go- 
ing already, Miss Cram?” 

“Tt has been a delightful lunch,” she 
said, putting on her hat and taking up 
her riding crop. 

When she had gone, Hartland sat 
on the veranda, his brow wrinkled with 
thought. For the second time that day 
he was baffled—this time by a girl. 


“Where would he 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FIRST ROUND. 


FOR nearly two hours. Hartland sat 

on the shaded veranda, smoking and 
thinking. He arrived at two decisions 
which concerned his battle of dollars 
against bullets: The first round of the 
frdy would be fought out with Alex 
Gordon, the banker, and the second 
round would probably have to be 
fought out with Butch Allen. He 
also decided to call his bankers and 
brokers in New York. He rose to do 
this, then looked at his watch. It was 
half past two. As there was two hours’ 
difference in time between Silver City 
and New York, it would be four thirty 
in the latter city. Too late to get the 
people he wanted. He would call next 
day. 

He took up his riding crop and 
donned a cap for the trip to town. He 
had carried a walking stick too many 
years to be able to go about without 
something in his hand. The riding 
crop seemed to fit in with the environ- 
ment better than a stick. Among other 
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things, he wanted to sound out the 
sentiment in town, although, as there 
was no one there with» whom he was 
on friendly terms, this would be a diffi- 
cult matter personally. The informa- 
tion would have to come through Yel- 
lowjacket men. Then he bethought 
himself of- Monocle Joe and sent 
Fredericks for him. In barely a min- 
ute the little cockney stood at the foot 
of the steps, cap in hand. 

Hartland got right down to busi- 
ness. “Joe, you went to town last 
night after you left here, did you not?” 

“That I did, sir,” was the ready 
reply. 

“And how did you find things?” was 
Hartland’s next question. 

“I didn’t find things a-tall, sir. Wot 
I found was a hornets’ nest buzzing 
like blue blazes.” 

“All~ Huntley men, I suppose?” 
Then, as Joe nodded: “Well, let me 
have an idea of what was going on.” 

“Hit was mostly talk, sir; talk about 
what was going to happen to the Yel- 
lowjacket an’ as how Miller was going 
to get his. An’ they said as how you 
had got Creeps Hallow for a body- 
guard an’ had sent him into the fight. 
They’re scared of Creeps. There was 
a lot of swearing an’ drinking, with 
Butch Allen in the center, outswearing 
an’ outdrinking ‘em all. Then they 
went down an’ out in pairs, it seemed, 
an’ it was all over before daylight. The 
whole crew wasn’t there, because a lot 
of ’em was hurt an’ had beat it for the 
bunk houses at the Huntley.” 

“What was the general attitude to- 
ward me?” asked Hartland. 

Joe shot out his monocle and 
polished it carefully, hesitating to re- 
ply. Finally: “Well, it wasn’t none 
too flattering,’ he confessed. “But it 
was mostly calling you names. But 
the business men, like Big Mose, of 
the Silver King, an’ others, are with 
you, sir. They say that it looks like a 
boom for the camp, you putting on a 
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full crew day an’ night. Fd say it was 
about fifty-fifty. But it was a good 
thing none of the Yellowjackets was 
around.” 

Hartland nodded. “Keep your eyes 
an’ ears open, Joe, and report to me 
when you know something—or even 
when you think something. And you 
might let me know in the morning 
what goes on to-night. By the way, 
when do you sleep, Joe?” 

“T don’t need much,” Joe evaded. “T 
catch a cat nap now an’ then,” 

Hartland smiled. He knew Joe was 
sleeping on his time, but he didn’t care. 
“You better catch a long one this after- 
noon,” he suggested, “so you'll be 
fresh to-night.” 

“As you say, sir.” 
drew. : 

Hartland started for town. He 
didn’t wear the gun. In fact, he didn’t 
intend to wear the gun at all from then 
on, except on some occasion which 
might make it advisable to be armed. 

_This was his first appearance on the 
street since he had moved up to the 
bungalow, and it caused another furor. 
But this time the excitement had two 
aspects. Some of the looks directed 
at him were hostile, while others were 
respectful or curious. It was plain to 
be seen that there were two factions in 
town, and he stood between them. But 
they readily made way for him, and, 
as before, he was the cynosure of all 
eyes; the cause of the suppression of 
speech. Talk had been the order of 
the day. 

He entered the Silver King resort, 
curious to see what was going on there. 
The place was in an uproar, but a sud- 
den silence fell over the throng at his 
appearance. His eye roved about the 
room and he spotted a tall, husky fig- 
ure near him at the bar. He recog- 
nized one of the Yellowjacket men 
who had done effective work during 
the fight the night before. He moved 
toward him and a place was opened 
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immediately for him at the bar. Big 
Mose hurried forward to take his or- 
der. 

“A bottle of ginger ale,” said Hart- 
land curtly. 

There were some snickers as the con- 
versations were resumed. But, in the 
main, those present scented something 
significant in this attitude on the part 
of Hartland. Big Mose glared about, 
as if trying to discover who had snick- 
ered. He served Hartland with alac- 
rity. 

Hartland turned to the big man at 
his side. “You're a Yellowjacket, are 
you not?” he asked in an undertone. 

“Pm Sandy Anderson, night-shift 
boss,” came the reply in a respectful 
tone. 

“Well, Anderson, what’s been going 
on to-day?” 

“Everybody’s on their guard. No- 
body’s saying much. Looks like the 
Huntley crowd will keep quiet for a 
while now, an’ then they'll try to spring 
something tall. But we'll be ready for 
‘em an’ meet *em more’n halfway. No, 
to-day’s been sort of a let-down, you 
might say. I haven’t seen Butch Allen, 
so I don’t know what kind of a mood 
he’s in just -at present; but then, it’s al- 
ways onery.” 

“T notice you’re wearing a gun to- 
day, Anderson.” a 

“Me an’ some more of the boys are 
packing our guns—those of us who 
know a little about sing ’em. Miller’s 
orders. Can’t tell what might happen, 
he thinks; an’ they have a soothing ef- 
fect.” 

“I don’t think it’s good policy,” said 
Hartland, frowning and shaking his 
head. “Anderson, do you happen to 
know who owns the Huntley?” 

“Frost & Ferris, of Butte,” replied 
Anderson. 

“Are they ever around here?” 

“No. They haven’t paid any atten- 
tion to that property in years. They’ve 
got bigger fish to fry. Thats how 
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Mann and Gordon managed to make 
such a good deal on their option.” 

“I see,” said Hartland, putting down 
his glass. “And now I’ve a little busi- 
ness to attend to. You put up a mighty 
good fight last night, Anderson. So 
long.” 

He walked briskly out the entrance, 
which Big Mose had managed to have 
repaired. He saw a small crowd in the 
street and wondered if they had gath- 
ered because he had gone into the place. 
As he turned down the sidewalk, a 
shadow moved to the left of him and 
Butch Allen loomed in his path. 

Hartland moved slightly to one side 
but Allen again confronted him, his 
hands on his hips, sneering. 

“Look here, Hartlan as 

“Get out of my.way!” 

Hartland’s clear, ringing command 
could be heard the length and breadth 
of the street and there was a rush from 
the Silver King. 

“Oh, you'll listen to what I’ve got 
to say,” Allen boasted. “‘I’m going to 
tell you that 5 

“Tf it wasn’t for soiling my hands on 
a dirty ruffian like you, I'd knock you 
down,” Hartland interrupted. “Youre 
a reputed gunman and supposed to be 
all-around bad, but don’t think for a 
quarter of a split second that Pm 
afraid of you. Now step aside, and be 
quick about it, or I'll pet you with this 
riding crop.” 

Sandy Anderson had moved close to 
Hartland, his hand on the butt of his 
gun. There were murmurs of ap- 
proval which might have come from 
either of the men’s supporters. Butch 
Allen realized that if he attacked Hart- 
land he might get the worst of it. He 
couldn’t have resource to his weapon. 
After all, Hartland was the big man 
of the camp—too big. 

“We'll have our talk later, Hart- 
land,” he snarled, as he moved out of 
the way. 

Hartland walked on—and Silver City 
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fairly reveled in its biggest sensation 
of years. 

The Gordon. Bank building was a 
one-story frame structure with a top 
false front which had been painted a 
brilliant green. The mountain snows 
and sun and wind had tempered this 
color to a pale blue. There were two 
small windows on either side of the 
door. There were two rooms. The 
larger room was in the front. This 
was the cage where the teller and a 
bookkeeper held forth. The rear, and 
smaller, room was Alex Gordon’s pri- 
vate office. There was a narrow space 
at the left of the cage leading back to 
the door to Gordon’s office. The place 
had a musty smell. 

Hartland sauntered carelessly into 
the bank and spoke to the teller: 

“Gordon in?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the teller. “Who'll 
I say wants to see him?” 

“You know me,” said Hartland 
curtly, and turned away from the win- 
dow. He just had time to draw his 
case and take out a cigarette when Alex 
Gordon came hurrying from the rear. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Hartland,” he 
said in gome excitement, holding out 
his hand. “You should have come 
right back to my office. You don’t 
need to wait to be announced.” 

Hartland ignored the hand until he 
had lighted his cigarette. Then they 
shook and walked back to the private 
room, 

“Tt’s been a wonderful day,” Gordon 
commented, rubbing his hands as they 
sat down. He plainly was nervous and 
ill at ease. 

“And it was a wonderful night,” said 
Hartland easily. 

“It was disgraceful!” Gordon de- 
clared, bringing a palm down on his 
desk. “Absolutely disgraceful and un- 
called for! Every law-abiding citizen 
in Silver City is incensed over the af- 
fair. If there had been a way to stop 


it; ifi——” 


“T understand Mann made quite a 
speech in the Silver King just previous 
to the start of the activities,” Hartland 
observed. 

“He’s a fool!” Gordon ejaculated. 
“T told him so to his face. He—he 
was excited. Maybe he had been 
drinking a little. I tried to stop him. 
And / had nothing whatever to do with 
it, Mr. Hartland. I want you to know 
that just because—ah—Mann and I 
have certain dealings of a purely busi- 
ness nature, I would not be involved in 
any way in such a thing as happened 
last night. I have a reputation to sus- 
tain, and a bank to protect, and I 
couldn’t afford to be mixed up in any 
such outrageous proceedings.” 

Hartland nodded. “I shouldn’t 
think so,’ he said suavely. “Where’s 
Mann to-day?” 

“He went to Butte,” Gordon replied. 
His nervousness increased as he noted 
Hartland’s cool, confident manner. “On 
business,” he added. 

“Has it anything to do with Frost & 
Ferris, of the Huntley?” Hartland 
asked sharply. 

Gordon started in his chair. “Why 
—why, no, I believe not,” he stam- 
mered. “To tell the truth, I don’t 
know why he went. The train leaves 
before I get down in the morning.” 

“Perhaps he thought it would be best 
to leave town for a few days in view 
of what took place last night,” Hart- 
land suggested. “There’s no doubt but 
what his talk started the ball rolling.” 

“But I’m sure, Mr. Hartland”— 
Gordon was sincere in this—‘that he 
hadn’t the slightest idea that it would. 
He was excited. You see, his heart 
was set on obtaining your support for 
the Consolidated, and, when you— 
when he failed, it went to his head.” 

“T see,’ Hartland’s voice was hard 
and cold. “For the last time, Gordon, 
what is this Consolidated?” 

“Why—why, it’s a company for the 
promotion——” 
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“Who’s in this company?” Hartland 
demanded. “Is there any one in it be- 
sides you and Mann? I want a straight 
answer to that.” 

“Well—well, at present,” Gordon be- 
gan, clearing his throat, “at present, 
Mann and I $ : 

“That’s enough,” Hartland broke in. 
“Gordon, when does your option on the 
Huntley expire?” 

“Why—the 31st of December,” Gor- 
don answered in surprise. 

Hartland tossed away his cigarette 
end. “Gordon,” he said pleasantly, 
“TIl have to take over your option 
on the Huntley—within forty-eight 
hours!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BULLETS’ ROUND. 


URING a lifetime of fifty-two 

years, Alex Gordon had experi- 
enced some shocks. But they appeared 
as petty incidents compared with the 
shock he experienced when Hartland 
announced he would have to take over 
the option on the Huntley within forty- 
eight hours. He stared in stupefac- 
tion at the man who sat across from 
him. He could hardly believe his ears, 
but he knew he had heard aright. 
Moreover, the matter-of-fact, confiden- 
tial way in which Hartland had spoken 
was disturbing. Hartland meant exactly 
what he said. That was more disturb- 
ing. Gordon hadn’t been so disturbed 
in all his life before. Then his eyes 
brightened as a stirring thought was 
born in his brain. Hartland wanted the 
Huntley. Then he was prepared to pay 
for it. Good. They could get their 
own price! 

“But, Mr. Hartland,” he said, smil- 
ing amiably, “the Huntley option isn’t 
for sale.” . 

“Im not concerned with that,” said 
Hartland. - 

Gordon’s face glowered. Just like 
this multimillionaire! When he saw a 
thing he wanted, he got it—and the 


price be hanged! He wasn’t concerned 
whether the Huntley was for sale or 
not! Of course not. He’d boost the 
price to a figure at which it would be 
for sale. 

“But, ‘Mr. Hartland, forty-eight ` 
hours is much too short a time,” he 
protested agreeably. 

“Can’t help that, either,” 
Hartland laconically. 

“But you don’t understand,” said 


replied 


Gordon. “You see, I can’t dispose of 
the option alone. I have to consult 
with Mann.” 


Hartland looked at him thought- 
fully. “Well, you know where Mann 
is, and he can certainly get here within 
forty-eight hours. Wire him.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Gordon. “T 
don’t know where he is. I was only 
guessing when I told you he was in 
Butte, although that’s where I believe 
he is. He can’t get here in a day from 
Butte because of the poor train con- 


nections on this branch line. And we’d 
want time to talk it over.” 
“All right,” Hartland conceded, 


“take. three days.” 

“PI try it,” said Gordon doubtfully. 
“Tf I can get in touch with him, he’ll 
be here. I assure you on that.” 

“Another thing, Gordon.” Hartland 
took out another cigarette and lighted 
it carefully. “Were you intending to 
convert that hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar check I deposited into 
cash?” è 

“Well ” Gordon shifted some 
papers on his desk. “I have to have 
more cash now that you’ve tripled your 
men—and we're putting more men on 
the Huntley, too. I suppose you'll 
keep them if you take it over,” he 
added hastily. 

“Possibly,” said Hartland dryly. “T 
suppose your vault will resist a raid. 
Such a sum of money would be quite 
a lure for bank thieves, if they knew 
it was here. This building doesn’t look 
any too strong.” 
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“Its resisted two raids in its his- 
tory,” said Gordon. 

“There’s always a third time,” Hart- 
land drawled, rising. “Fd take a look 
around and make sure.” 

On the way out Hartland passed a 
man who looked at him so keenly that 
he was annoyed. A man of medium 
height, well built, grizzled, blue eyed— 
might be anywhere between fifty and 
seventy, Hartland thought, as he went 
out into the street. 

John Cram passed on into Gordon’s 
office. 

Gordon, still nettled because of the 
abrupt manner. of Hartland’s going, 
looked up with a frown. 

“Oh, hello, Cram,” he greeted per- 
functorily. “Sit down. Whats on 
your mind?” 

“My notes,’ Cram replied shortly. 
“They’re due on July 15th.” 

Gordon looked at the big calendar on 


the wall. “But that’s some little time 
yet. Did you want to pay them to- 
day?” 


“I wish I could,” said Cram. “No, 
I don’t want to pay them to-day be- 
cause I can’t. But they’re continually 
on my mind, an’ I need what brains 
I’ve got for my work.” 

Gordon nodded. “You're _ right, 
Cram. Man needs bras as well as 
brawn for work—mining particularly. 
They tell me you’re getting on up there 
and starting to make a showing. How 
about it?” 

“Tt’s looking a little better,” Cram 
confessed. “Of course I can’t take out 
much ore yet, but when I do start, PII 
try to show ’em. I’m working; that’s 
a sure enough fact. Yes, I know it’s 
some little time before my paper will 
be due, Gordon, but Pd like to arrange 
to renew it.” 
` “Why, Cram, I can’t renew notes be- 
fore they’re due,” said Gordon, looking 
surprised. “You ought to know that. 
It wouldn’t be banking.” ~ 

“I don’t see why you can’t!” 


“Because conditions might arise in 
the intervening time that would make 


‘it inadvisable to renew—the value of 


the security might deteriorate, or some- 
thing.” Inwardly, Gordon was smiling 
to himself. He had no intention of 
renewing Cram’s notes, and he knew 
Cram couldn’t pay. This was why he 
and Mann had not asked for an option 
on Cram’s property. They would get 
it anyhow—for a little over two thou- 
sand dollars! 

John Cram leaned forward with a 
gleam in his eye. “Look here, Gor- 
don, my property is worth double this 
minute what it was last year at this 
time, and you know it. You've got 
good security for five thousand dollars, 
instead of two. In fact, Pm going to 
ask you for another thousand.” 

Gordon pursed his lips and shook his 
head. “Not at this time,” he said with 
a simulated sigh. “Money’s tight. 
Anyway, I’ve got to go up and look 
over the property. Then, when the 
notes are due, we'll go into the mat- 
er 

The look in John Cram’s eyes was 
steel blue. He rose and leaned on 
Gordon’s desk. “Gordon,” he said 
hoarsely, “if you double cross me—me 
who has always worked for the good 
of the camp—I’ll make you pay for it. 
You could renew those notes and write 
a new one for another thousand right 
now if you wanted to. I’m no fool. 
You don’t have to wait till the notes 
are due, and you don’t have to look at 
the property. There’s something queer 
about the way you're acting.” 

“I’m running this bank,” Gordon re- 
torted sharply. Then, in a soothing 
wiw -Nsa -) > can-—do- Gram, 
whether you believe it or not. I might 
think there was something queer about 
the way you’re working your prospect 
if I 2 

“It isn’t a prospect!” Cram ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, it’s not a developed property 
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as yet,” Gordon said angrily. “It’s no 
use till July 15th, Cram. Then we'll 
talk business.” 

“We'll not only talk business, we'll 
do business,” said Cram grimly, as he 
stamped out of the office. 

Gordon reached for his telephone and 
called a number in Butte. While wait- 
ing for the call to be put through, he 
rose and paced his office, rubbing his 
hands. John Cram was forgotten. The 
look on Gordon’s face was one of su- 
preme satisfaction. When the tele- 
phone bell rang, half an hour later, he 
responded with alacrity. 

“Empire Hotel?” he asked eagerly. 
“I want Herbert Mann . >= n0, 
Mann . . . that’s right.” 

There was a short wait, then: “That 
you, Herb? . Say, listen, Hart- 
land wants our option on the Huntley. 
; What? .. Yes, and from 
the way he talked in here a while ago 
he’s willing to pay any price to get 
it... yes. . . wanted to do business 
within forty-eight hours, so you get 
back here quick as you can... . All 
right. I'll be looking for you.” 

“Short and sweet,” Gordon grunted. 
“Herb knows how to do business if he 
did make a mistake last night.” 

He prepared to leave the bank, well 
satisfied with the day’s work. 

Miller came down to see Hartland 
after supper that night. He looked at 
his employer in keen disapproval. 

“Hartland, I don’t know whether to 
congratulate you or give you thunder,” 
he said. 

“How’s that?” Hartland inquired 
with some amusement. 

“T mean that stunt this afternoon,” 
Miller explained, with a frown. “I 
should think you’d know by this time 
that Butch Allen is bad medicine. Now 
there are no ‘ifs’ or ‘ands,’ about it, 
Hartland; he’s dynamite.” 

“Im beginning to think, Miller,” 
said Hartland, seriously, “that some- 
where in Butch Allen’s make-up there’s 


a yellow streak. I don’t mean that he 
wouldn’t draw his gun with any man 
on earth. But—well, I can’t explain 
myself. Its a feeling I have. Hes 
yellow somewhere about something, 
that’s all.” 

“Maybe so,” Miller drawled. “But 
I take it that the only thing that pro- 
tected you to-day was the fact that 
you’re Roger Hartland. He knows 
that to injure you would put him in bad 
with everybody that amounts to any- 
thing in the camp. The fact that he 
realizes that is your protection.” 

“Tve a hankering to see what’s go- 
ing on downtown to-night, Miller,” said 
Hartland. “Fact is, I’m getting a bit 
interested in all this. Suppose we both 
go down and take a look around. What 
say?” 

There was a gleam in Miller’s eyes. 
Hartland was becoming interested. 
Good! Nothing further would be said 
about sinking the shaft below the six- 
hundred-foot level in the Yellowjacket. 
Give Hartland time, keep him inter- 
ested, and he would eventually decide 
for himself. 

“Sure, we'll go down an’ 
around,” Miller agreed. 

Hartland again carried his riding 
crop. Miller noted that he didn’t wear 
the gun, but said nothing. After all, 
the weapon would be worthless if 
Hartland became involved with Allen 
or one of the others of the Huntley 
outfit who could shoot. It was com- 


look 


mon sense not to display a gun if one 


could not use it. More and more he 
was beginning to respect this youn 
millionaire who owned the Yellow- 
jacket. 

They strolled down the street, and if 
men had looked at Hartland before, 
this night their eyes fairly popped with 
eager interest. Miller they ignored. 
And when the pair entered the Silver 
King, Hartland noted that for the sec- 
ond time that day a dead silence fell 
over the place. But this time it didn’t 
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last long. It was broken by the loud 
voice of Butch Allen. 

“Here’s the pretty boy from New 
York now,” he said, raising his glass. 
“Here’s hoping he chokes!” Down 
went the fiery white liquor. 

Many times afterward, Hartland 
marveled at the suddenness of it. He 
had never before suspected that events 
could happen so quickly. It was like 
touching a match to a short fuse. And 
that he should be a party to it seemed 
all the more inexplicable. 

It wasn’t so much the words Butch 
Allen spoke as it was the look which 
accompanied them. It maddened 
Hartland. The very world went red. 
He leaped forward, his riding crop 
whipping up high over his right shoul- 
der. Those between him and Allen 
dropped to the floor. Then, almost in 
the same instant, another figure leaped 
forward. This was Sandy Ander- 
son, who had been standing in his cus- 
tomary place at the head of the bar. 
His gun flashed from its holster. 
Butch Allen’s right hand struck like 
lightning. The place rocked to the 
sharp report of the shot. Hartland’s 
riding crop came down on Allen’s head, 
dropping him to the floor. But it was 
too late. Sandy Anderson, who prob- 
ably had saved Hartland’s life by inter- 
fering, sank slowly into Miller’s arms. 

“Yellowjackets, don’t draw!” came 
Miller’s sharp command. 

There were tense moments, with 
Hartland standing over Butch Allen, 
from whose head blood was trickling, 
and Miller holding the limp form of 
Sandy Anderson. 

Then those present awoke to the 
realization of what had taken place in 
a space of-less than a minute. Four 
Yellowjacket men took Anderson and 
carried him out, while Miller grasped 
Hartland by the arm and led him, 
dazed, to the outer air. 

In the street Hartland recovered 
himself, and his face went white. He 


“Send for ‘Squint’ 
“We both 


turned to Miller. 
Evans,” he said grimly. 
win!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ARRIVAL. 


ANDY ANDERSON was not dead. 

Hartland ordered him taken to his 
bungalow where there was a spare 
room, and where Fredericks could look 
after him. Hartland went along with 
the doctor. Butch Allen was helped 
to the rear room of the Silver King, 
where his friends washed his scalp 
wound with cold water and he drank a 
bracer of white liquor. All the while 
he stared straight ahead, unseeing; but 
his cronies knew the look. It meant 
terrible trouble for some one, and they 
had no difficulty surmising who that 
some one might be. 

Miller had gone to the telephone in a 
store near the resort. There he put in 
a call to a town in the lowlands with 
instructions that he would talk from 
Hartland’s bungalow. He took this 
precaution so that none who might hap- 
pen to be in the place would overhear 
what he said. Then he hastened up the 
street and crossed the bridge to the 
bungalow. 

The doctor decided, after examining 
Anderson’s wound, that the big Scan- 
dinavian had a chance. The bullet had 
pierced the right lung, but it had gone 
through, leaving a clean wound. It 
bled freely as the doctor attended to 
it and bandaged it. He left medicine 
and certain instructions with Freder- 
icks. Anderson seemed to drift off into 
a deep sleep as the doctor took his de- 
parture. 

The telephone bell rang and Miller 
answered. There were a few terse 
sentences spoken, but Squint Evans’ 
name was not mentioned. Miller made 
no attempt to explain what had been 
said to Hartland. But Hartland sus- 
pected the truth. Miller had called 
some one he knew well and the seem- 
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ingly casual utterances had really been 
an order for Evans to report. Miller 
had been carefyl to impress upon who- 
ever was at the other end of the wire 
who he was and where he was, and 
to “tell the one to come up and bring 
the other.” Mountain code. Not so 
bad, thought Hartland. 

“Tm going to send a man down here 
to keep a lookout,” Miller announced 
as he left the telephone. “But first ’'m 
going into town to see that Monocle 
Joe is on the job there. My place is at 
the mine, Hartland, don’t go out again 
to-night!’ 

“You said it,” said Hartland, frown 
ing. “It was the most dastardly thing 
I ever saw.” 

“Dastardly,” said Miller with a grim 


smile. “There was nothing dastardly 
about it. Butch Allen had no other 
way out, Sandy was behind you with 


his gun out an’ you were rushing to 
the attack. Allen had fo shoot. It was 
either you or Sandy, an’ he knew if 
he let you have it Sandy would get 
him. He didn’t know but that Sandy 
intendéd to shoot anyway. He let 
Sandy have it because Sandy could do 
more damage with his gun than you 
could do with your riding crop. Allen 
was drunk or he wouldn’t have made 
that crack at you in the first place. 
Now he’s simply got you on the books 
for a six-foot trench under the daisies. 
Think it over an’ see if you can’t make 
up your mind to be careful. Remem- 
ber, Hartland, in a wild country like 
this, a man must keep his head.” 
“Meaning I didn’t 
scowled Hartland. ‘Well, I didn’t. 
But I failed to reckon on gun play.” 
“Well, you’ve got to figure on it,” 
Miller pointed out. “An’ you’ve got 
to figure on it now more than ever. 
Pd keep the curtains down and the 
door closed. So long. I’m going.” 
Hartland sat for a long time, drum- 
ming upon the table with the fingers 
of his right hand. He was thinking 


keep mine,” 


that it was a far cry from the Rameses 
Night Club in New York, and Rose 
Raymond, to this wild mining camp 
sequestered under the peaks, and—and 
Margaret Cram. How different Mar- 
garet was from the average girl he had 
known! She was simplicity and sweet- 
ness and frankness, he confessed to 
himself. He shuddered as he thought 
of the duplicity and unscrupulous na- 
tures of such women as Rose Ray- 
mond. How had he ever got mixed up 
with her! The answer was easy, of 
course; night clubs and high life gen- 
erally, and booze. Well, he was past 
that stage. Yes, he fully believed all 
that sort of thing had been left behind. 
He’d spend a summer in Silver City, 
see this trouble through, leave his prop- 
erty on a paying basis, and go East in 
fine shape physically and mentally. 
Such was the trend of his thoughts; 
but Fate was at work with her strings. 

A step on the porch! Hartland drew 
open a drawer of the table noiselessly 
and took out his pistol. He slipped to 
one side of the door just as the knob 
was turned stealthily. A large, hairy 
hand pushed the door open, and Hart- 
land knew who his visitor was. Creeps 
Hallow stepped inside, and as he did 
so he looked full into the muzzle of 
Hartland’s gun. He shrank back, his 
jaw sagging, disclosing his yellow 
teeth. ; 

“Sit in that chair!” Hartland com- 
manded, pointing to the chair he had 
vacated at the table. 

Hallow slunk into the chair, his eyes 
bent on the gun. His evident fear of 
it led Hartland to wonder what ex- 
perience the man must have had to in- 
spire such dread of the weapon. Hart- 
land closed the door, advanced a step 
toward Hallow. 

“Now, what do you want?” he de- 
manded. 

The man’s eyes looked into his with 
a bland expression. There was no an- 
swer. 


a 
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Hartland was annoyed. “Look here, 
Hallow,” he said irritably, “I won't 
have you sneaking around here in this 
way, understand? This is twice you’ve 
been here, coming like a ghost and then 
running away without saying anything. 
When you’ve got something to say to 
me, come like other people, and knock 
at that door before you open it. If 
you come in again without knocking, 
Pll let you have this.’ Hallow shrank 
at the gesture Hartland made with the 
gun. 

“How do / know who's coming?” 
Hartland continued. “I have enemies 
here who wouldn’t hesitate to kill me, 
I understand. Now before you leave 
here, you’ve got to tell me what you 
want. Speak up!” 

“You like her?” Hallow croaked. 

“Do I ” Hartland bit off his 
words with a flush. “You mean Miss 
Cram? Well, what if I do? What 
business is it of yours?” 

Hallow’s small eyes glittered. 
be good,” he grunted. 

Hartland’ considered this extraordi- 
nary situation. The man was assum- 
ing the rôle of protector over Margaret 
Cram. It was another vagary of an 
unbalanced mind, of course. Still, it 
might develop into an obsession, and 
Hallow was dangerous. 

Hartland sat down opposite his queer 
visitor and rested the hand holding the 
gun on the table. “Miss Cram can 
take care of herself, Hallow,” he said 
sternly, “and if you don’t believe it, 
you ask her. She doesn’t like you to 
go to sneaking around like this, and 
she'll tell you that, too. She doesn’t 
like it!—do you hear?” 

The man’s eyes seemed to change 
color several times. His thick lips were 
almost in a pout. He looked away. 

“Now, we'll forget that,” said Hart- 
land in a soothing tone. “We must be 
friends, Hallow. Now, what is it you 
wish me to do? Do you want me to 
buy your mine?” 


“You 


“No.” 

The voice was sharper than any 
Hartland had heard the man use. He 
was surprised. Then he recalled what 
had been said in town to the effect that 
he had hired Hallow as a bodyguard. 
He had a brilliant idea. 

“All right,” he said cheerfully, “but 
any time you want to sell, I'll talk 
business with you—provided you leave 
here after the sale.” He paused to let 
this sink in and saw that Hallow com- 
prehended. “Meanwhile, Hallow, I’d 
like to hire you—to give you a job, at 
good pay.” 

Again Hallow’s eyes became the eyes 
of a child, flickering with keen inter- 
est. “What kind of a job?” he asked. 

“Keeping watch on this house,” 
Hartland replied. “It would be mostly 
at night, I suppose. You don’t mind 
being out at night, do you, Hallow? 
If you'll keep watch on this house at 
night and see that none of Butch Al- 
len’s”—he paused and wondered as he 
saw a look of fury come into Hallow’s 
eyes—‘‘Butch Allen’s crowd come up 
here to make trouble, PII pay you one 
hundred dollars a month. There are 
going to be some wild times around 
here, Hallow; I can feel ’em coming in 
my bones. I need protection a great 
deal more than Margaret Cram needs 
it, and you can get paid for your 
work.” 

“Hallow was nodding his huge, 
shaggy head. “I been looking out al- 
ready,” he said hoarsely. “If you like 
her an’ you be good, nothing shall 
happen to you. I go now.” 

He rose and stepped, catlike, to the 
door, opened it, and with a final nod to 
Hartland, went out into the night. 

Hartland put the gun away. He was 
well pleased. It was something to be 
rid of Hallow’s shadow lurking about ; 
to be able to put him out of his mind 
as a menace, and to know that he was 
on watch in the event of an emergency. 
After all, it was Butch Allen himself 
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who had indirectly and unintentionally 
suggested the move which brought 
Creeps Hallow into his employ. 

Anderson was tossing in the throes 
of a mild delirium and fever, but he 
was well attended by Fredericks, and 
there was nothing Hartland could do 
to make the wounded man rest easier. 
So he went to bed early. 

In the morning, Hartland put in two 
calls to New York. He then put in a 
call for Frost & Ferris, of Butte. He 
didn’t know either Frost or Ferris, of 
course, but he knew they would at least 
know of him. So he didn’t hesitate in 
calling. Within an hour he had talked 
with Ferris, learned the details of the 
option held by Gordon and Mann, and 
had ascertained that the partners were 
more than willing to codperate with 
him. Such, then, was the power of 
the Hartland name. He realized it 
thoroughly for the first time and it 
gave him a thrill. He sat thinking 
over this until his New York calls came 
in. He had finished his business with 
the metropolis in less than ten min- 
utes. 

This morning Monocle Joe hadn’t 
shown up to saddle Hartland’s horse, 
and Hartland had forgone his ride. 
Not that he objected to saddling his 
horse but he had much to think about 
besides the telephone calls. He, sus- 
pected that Miller had sent Joe on an 
errand, and he thought he had an idea 
as to the nature of the little cockney’s 
mission. 

Anderson was raving and running a 
high fever when the doctor came. The 
physician stayed at the bungalow most 
of the day. Hartland stayed around 
also. He was worried about Ander- 
son, for one thing, and he was afraid 
a visit to town might result in more 
trouble. He didn’t want any more 
trouble just yet. 

Miller came down at dusk and an- 
nounced that he would accept an invi- 
tation to dinner if it were offered him. 


At table he vouchsafed the information 
that Butch Allen had left town. “But 
he’ll be back,” he finished. “He’s just 
staying away for a few days till things 
quiet down, you might say. When he 
comes back he’ll be worse medicine 
than ever.” 

Hartland had nothing to say to this. 
He listened while Miller took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to describe 
operations at the mine. “Now that 
I’ve got the men,” said his manager, 
“I can do something. We won't show 
a profit for three months maybe. Then 
we'll jump above expenses in a day. 
It’s preliminary work I’m doing now.” 

There was a short silence. “I hear 
that Mann’s back,” said Miller sud- 
denly. “Got in on the late train.” 

Hartland smiled. “I expected him,’ 
he said cheerfully. “In fact, I prac- 
tically sent for him. Miller, I’m going 
to take over the Huntley.” 

Miller’s eyes sparkled. “Great!” he 
exclaimed. “An’ I’m the red-hot baby 
who can show you what to do to make 
that mine a hummer.” 5 

“Tt may never be worked,” said 
Hartland dryly, and the-look in Mil- 
ler’s eyes died. 

At this moment the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs came from the bridge below the 
park. Miller stirred in his chair and 
glanced surreptitiously at Hartland. 
But the Yellowjacket owner remained 
calm, displaying little concern. 

The riders dismounted at the porch 
steps. Spurs jingled on the porch floor 
and there was a sharp knock. 

“Come in,” called Hartland. 

Monocled Joe entered, and looked 
quickly at Miller, who rose at once. 
Hartland took no notice of Joe but 
looked past him at the man he ushered 
in. 

The newcomer-was short and slight, 
with bowed legs. His tanned face was 
seamed, lined, and wrinkled until it 
appeared as if an intricate pattern were 
traced upon cheeks, chin, brow, and 
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at the corners of the eyes. It was ab- 
solutely hairless. The lips were thin, 
bloodless; the nose slender and hooked. 
The eyes were a watery blue, with that 
childish, wistful light one sees in the 
eyes of a prospector who has searched 
the hills in vain. But the man’s hands, 
though the fingers tapered, gave the 
suggestion of strength. On his right 
side was strapped a worn, black hol- 
ster from which protruded the scarred 
butt of a six-gun. He was quietly 
dressed in black, sateen shirt, black 
scarf hanging from the neck, blue 
serge trousers tucked into black riding 
boots—an array topped by a huge, gray 
Stetson. 

“This is—Mr. Smith, Mr. 
land,” said Miller, advancing. 

“How are you, Squint,” said Hart- 
land, cordially, stepping forward and 
holding out his hand. “We might as 
well call each other by our first names 
—here, at any rate.” 

As Hartland drew nearer he saw 
that he had been mistaken in the eyes. 
There was a light behind that misty 
film of blue; a light that seemed to go 
through Hartland and read him like a 
book. 

A single flash, and Squint Evans 


Hart- 


held out a limp, fishy hand. i 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COUP. 


HE contrast between the feel of the 

gunman’s hand and its appearance 
of strength startled Hartland. It was, 
however, in keeping with his general 
appearance, which undoubtedly was de- 
ceptive. Although Squint Evans gave 
one the impression of being shy, mild- 
natured, and harmless, Hartland knew 
the fire that smoldered within. Here 
was apparently a spiritless and insipid 
creature who could galvanize into a 
demon—a killer!—at a moment’s no- 
tice. Hartland studied the man curi- 
ously in the brief interval after they 


met. He had heard of this breed of 
men; it was the first time he had come 
into contact with one. 

Miller approached them. “We 
thought it best to call Squint by an- 
other name,” he explained. “He has 
something of a reputation, an’ there 
would be sure to be some in camp 
who’d heard of him. So he’s Ed 
Smith. That’s good enough.” 

“Its simple enough,” Hartland con- 
ceded. “I suppose you're right. What’s 
he supposed’ to be around here—a 
miner ?” 

“That’s the theory,” said Miller, 
with his tongue in his cheek. “You’ve 
done some mining or mucking in your 
time, haven’t you, Squint ?” 

Evans looked at him for the first 
time. “Maybe,” he said shortly. Then, 
looking back at Hartland: “I’ve hada 
long ride. Have you got anything to 
drink?” The voice was rather high- 
pitched and sharp. It carried a note 
that belied the distant mildness of the 
eyes and features. For Hartland had 
made the further discovery that at close 
quarters the face was cold and hard. 
One must remain some little distance 
from Evans to retain the first impres- _ 
sion of harmless stupidity. 

“Fredericks,” Hartland 
“Bring some whisky.” 

Evans looked about him with inter- 
est. The furnishings of the room at- 
tracted his eye. He noted with ap- 
proval the easy-chairs, and, tossing his 
hat on the table, sank down in one. 
His hair, disclosed for the first time, 
was white. 

Miller had seated himself and mo- 
tioned Monocle Joe to a chair. Hart- 
land.took his usual place by the table. 
When Fredericks came with decanter 
and glasses he motioned to him to serve 
the gunman. Squint Evans took two 
large drinks without so much as glanc- 
ing at Fredericks. 

“Would you like something to eat?” 
Hartland asked. 


called. 
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“T’ll get it in town later,’ Squint 
grunted. 

“All right,” said Hartland. He 
turned to Miller. “Have arrangements 
been made for his quarters?” he asked. 

“Joe has attended to that,” Miller re- 
plied. “Ed Smith will live in town. 
He—ah—isn’t going on shift imme- 
diately.” 

“Very well.” Hartland again turned 
his attention to the diminutive gunman. 
“T don’t know what arrangements my 
manager has made with you,” he said 
stowly and impressively. “I do not 
want to know. So far as Pil ever 
know, Miller has hired you to work in 
the Yellowjacket. I want you to re- 
member that point, and to remember 
that it wasn’t my idea to send for you 
and that I didn’t send for you. You 
quite understand that, I suppose?” 

“Tm not deaf,” came the sharp reply. 
“Nobody but Miller could get me up 
here, an’ I'll take orders from nobody 
else.” 

“That’s agreeable to me,” said Hart- 
land, rising. “Is there anything more, 
-Miller ?” 

“Not here,” Miller replied. “Come 
along, Squint. You, too, Joe.” As 
they went out, he paused and spoke to 
Hartland. “The manager at the Hunt- 
ley is Fred Crawford. He’s been there 
a long time an’ so far’s I can see he’s 
a pretty square sort.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Hartland. “I 
won't fire him. If that should be nec- 
essary, I'll leave it to you. And you 
needn’t mention this Huntley business 
to any one until I give the word.” 

When they had gone, Hartland 
turned his attention to the next busi- 
ness at hand. Mann had returned. 
Very well, the Huntley matter would 
come up the:next noon. Although Alex 
Gordon had tried his best to conceal his 
elation over Hartland’s proposal to 
take over the Huntley option, he had 
failed, Hartland had caught the look 
in the banker’s eyes and the suppressed 


excitement in his voice. He knew the 
pair would try to hold him up. They 
would ask a large, perhaps outrageous, 
price forthe option. He smiled grimly. 
He was beginning to enjoy the game. 

He went to his desk, took out a sheet 
of paper, and wrote as he had been 
directed by Ferris: 


For, and in consideration of one dollar and 
other valuable considerations, we, the under- 
signed, hereby agree to sell and convey the 
option on that mining property in Silver City, 
Montana, known as the Huntley Mine, 
granted us by the said mine’s owners, Frost 
& Ferris, of Butte, Montana, to Roger Hart- 
land of New York City, said conveyance to 
be made upon receipt of the legal papers of 
transfer. 


Hartland read over what he had 
written. “Doesn’t sound like much,” he 
muttered to himself. “But that’s what 
Ferris said to write, and the papers 
are already on the way.” 

He had his ride early next morning, 
partook of a hearty breakfast, heard 
with satisfaction the doctor’s favorable 
report on Sandy Anderson’s condition, 
and then idled about with keen antic- 
ipation as he awaited a telephone call. 
He expected Gordon to call him up 
when he and Mann were ready to talk 
business, and he was not disappointed. 
At ten o’clock Alex Gordon called. 

Hartland did not wear riding clothes 
this day. He wore a smart, double- 
breasted, gray suit a blue-and-white 
tie, white shirt, gray, soft hat and black 
shoes. He carried a Malacca stick 
with a plain silver marker. He looked 
for all the world as if he had just 
stepped out of a New York broker’s 
office. Which was exactly the way he 
wished to look when he confronted 
Gordon and Mann. Yes, he concluded, 
as he started down the street, it was an 
interesting game. He decided he was 
thoroughly enjoying it. 

Men nodded to him this morning, 
and he received a new thrill, He won- 
dered just how many thrills he had ex- 
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perienced since he first arrived. He 
expected to get another thrill out of 
the interview with Gordon and Mann. 
Well, if they didn’t provide the thrill, 
he would. He had a sense of well-be- 
ing. Moreover, it was a perfect day; 
such a day in June as is only possible 
in the clarified atmosphere of the high 
hills. The golden sunshine was daz- 
zling ; the pine-clad slopes were emerald 
green, glowing with depth of color; 
the air was sweet, scented with the 
resinous odor of pine and fir and the 
faint perfume of mountain flowers. 
Hartland was in rare good humor. 

He entered the bank with a brisk step 

and walked rapidly back to Gordon’s 
private office. The banker must have 
heard him coming, for he opened the 
door for him. Mann was seated at 
one end of Gordon’s desk. He rose as 
Hartland came in and held out his 
hand. 
“First thing I wanted to tell you, 
Hartland,” he said in an effort to be 
pompous, “is that I’m mighty sorry for 
what happened the other night. It’s 
unfortunate that these wild fellows 
can’t be controlled when they’re in 
drink.” 

“Yes?” said Hartland, giving- the 
proffered hand a single, perfunctory 
shake. “Funny you didn’t think of that 
before you made your httle speech in 
the Silver King that night. I wouldn’t 
be surprised but what your talk had 
something to do with starting the trou- 
ble. You seem to be long on mouth, 
Mann,” He took a chair which had 
been placed a little away from the other 
end of the desk. It was plain from his 
manner that there were to be no prelim- 
inaries, and both Gordon and Mann 
recognized the signals. 

Mann shook his head as if in sor- 
row, while Gordon swung about in his 
chair and tapped the desk nervously. 

“That was a mistake, Hartland,” 
said Mann in a tone that was really 
sincere. “It was a bad mistake. I 


was a little off that night myself, TH 
admit. And I was so disappointed be- 
cause you had rejected our—our prop- 
osition that I—well, I lost my head, 
that’s all. I told Gordon, here, after- 
ward that I was sorry; now I’m telling 
you an’ apologizing. But I think 
there’d have been trouble anyway, for 
the men were just itching for a fight.” 

“Of course, we have no way of prov- 
ing that,” Hartland pointed out dryly. 
“T suppose Mr. Gordon has acquainted 
you with the reason for this confer- 
ence?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Mann hastily. 
“Yes, we've talked it over. I under- 
stand you want to buy our option on 
the Huntley. Well, Mr. Hartland, 
we——” 

“T didn’t say anything about buying 
it,” Hartland broke in sharply. “I said 
I was going to take it over.” 

“Well, well, that’s the same thing, 
you might say,” said Mann, rubbing 
his hands. “Of course you know, Mr. 
Hartland, we had no idea of selling— 
disposing—of the option on a single 
mine; especially the most valuable op- 
tion we hold. We had intended to dis- 
pose of all our options to a company 
which would develop the properties. 
But, as we would have a bundle of op- 
tions left, we will consider letting you 
have the Huntley. I take it that you 
intend some extensive development of 
the mine?” 

“T didn’t come here to talk about my 
intentions,” said Hartland coldly. “I 
came here to get a slip of paper signed 
which will give me your option on the 
Huntley. That’s all that interests me, 
and I don’t propose to spend all day 
getting your signatures.” 

Mann and Gordon looked at each 
other. Hartland’s talk didn’t sound 
any too good. Still, this was probably 
the way in which millionaires did busi- 
ness. Brief and to the point. Of 
course! All right, they’d meet this 
young fellow halfway. 
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“Our option stands us a lot. of 
money,” Mann began. “We——” 

“You have an option on the Huntley 
mine at seventy-five thousand dollars,” 
Hartland interrupted in a concise voice. 
“Tt expires next December 31st.. You 


paid twenty-five thousand last January, . 


and I suspect that you paid it out of 
the bank’s funds.” Gordon’s start at 
this was not lost upon him. “You have 
twenty-five thousand to pay July Ist, 
which won't be paid out of the bank’s 
funds.” He paused to let that sink in, 
and noted that Gordon’s face had gone 
a shade gray. “Then you have the re- 
maining twenty-five thousand to pay 
next December. Meanwhile, you're 
working the mine on an agreement to 
give Frost & Ferris a royalty of thirty- 
three and a half per cent. I know 
enough about mining to know you 
haven’t made much money so far, if 
any. You’ve got to clean up between 
now and the end of December—just a 
little over six months—if you’re to take 
up the option. But first you’ve got to 
“meet this second twenty-five thousand 
in about two weeks, and you can’t do 
it 

“What makes you think we can’t do 
it?” Mann demanded wrathfully. 

“Because youve got to borrow the 
money,” said Hartland calmly. “No 
use in my telling you that, for you know 
it. You intended to borrow it from 
this bank. Oh, I know that two and 
two is four, gentlemen. But I'll stop 
any such loan. By the terms of your 
option, you lose what you’ve paid if 
you miss any payment. I could hold 
off and let you lose the twenty-five 
thousand you’ve invested, if I so 
wanted. But I’m doing you the favor 
of taking over the option, thus practi- 
cally making you a present of the 
amount you’ve sunk, and, perhaps sav- 
ing Mr. Gordon from an embarrassing 
situation, although I suppose he has 
sufficient means to make the amount 
good. As for you, Mr. Mann, I hap- 


pen to know, you're well stocked with 
nerve, but your financial rating is Z- 
minus!” 

“Where'd you get all your informa- 
tion?” sneered Mann. 

“From Mr. Ferris, of Frost & Fer- 
ris, Butte,” Hartland replied. “Nice 
man, Mr. Ferris. Seemed much inter- 
ested when he learned who he had on 
the phone. His tone of voice almost 
led me to believe that I have a certain 
measure of influence.” 

Again a look passed between Mann 
and Gordon. Now Gordon spoke for 
the first time. 

“How much will you give us for this 
option, Mr. Hartland?” he asked in a 
polite voice. 

“T’ll reimburse you for the twenty- 
five thousand you’ve paid out,” said 


Hartland, leaning forward in his 
chair and tapping the floor with 
his stick. ‘‘And”—he sat up suddenly 


—‘out of the goodness of my heart— 
the goodness of my heart, understand? 
—I’ll make you a present, for that’s 
all it is, of five thouSand apiece to take 
that much edge off your feeling of dis- 
appointment at not having hooked me 
for a young fortune in this deal.” 
“Never!” cried Mann wrathfully. 
“Just as you say,” said Hartland, 
simulating a yawn. “You can take 
that or nothing. Either way, Pm going 
to get the option. What you do with 
your other options does not concern 
me. But the Huntley option I’ll have 
—and for personal reasons !—if I have 
to break this bank and this camp. And 
I don’t mind telling you that I’ve al- 
ready taken steps through New York 
to preclude the possibility of any of the 
large smelting or other companies 
opening negotiations of any kind with 
you. I'll withdraw my objections, of 
course, when you’ve both affixed your 
signatures to this paper.” He put the 
slip he had prepared on the desk. 
“Another case of capitalism bull- 
dozing the little man,” said Mann in a 
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voice hoarse with venom. “I suppose 
you call yourself a square-shooter!” 

Hartland’s eyes narrowed. “What 
about yourself?” he asked in icy tones. 
“T came here for a vacation and not 
to get mixed up in this insignificant 
camp’s activities. You try to bulldoze 
me into a deal for your own benefit. 
And when you fail you make a talk 
that starts a riot and results in several 
of my employees being severely in- 
jured. You told your gunman, Butch 
Allen, to make it tough for me. Don’t 
try to deny it! As a result, one of 
my best men is shot by him and lies 
between life and death. Is that a sam- 
ple of your Western square-shooting? 
I don’t think so. Now—yow'll sign 
that paper or I’ll ride you until you 
have to walk out of camp!” 

In the tense silence that followed, 
Alex Gordon’s voice seemed to come 
from a great distance. 

“We'll sign,” he said simply. 

When Hartland had the slip of paper 
with both signatures appended, he 
tossed a check for ten thousand on the 
desk, saying, “Split it. The other pa- 
pers will be along to-morrow or next 
day.” Without another word, or a 
look at either of them, he left the office 
and then the bank. 

An hour later, Mann entered the Sil- 
ver King. A place was immediately 
made for him at the bar. When he 
had been served, he held his glass aloft 
and handed Silver City its second big 
sensation. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced in a 
stentorian voice, “I’ve put over my first 
big deal for the Consolidated. I’ve 
sold our option on the Huntley to 
Hartland!” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EFFECTS. 
AFTER delivering himself of the 
startling information that he had 


sold the Huntley option to Roger 
Hartland, Herbert Mann found, to his 


great satisfaction, that the effect was 
exactly as he had predicted in telling 
Alex Gordon of his intention. He at 
once became the center of interest. The 
crowd forgot to give credit to Hart- 
land for the “purchase” and overlooked 
what might appear to be a first move 
on his part toward booming the camp. 
Mann had put it over! He was the 
hero of the hour. Questions were 
hurled at him from every quarter; 
miners, gamblers, and plain citizens 
thronged about him. 

“How much did you get?” was the 
paramount question. 

“Now, boys,’ said Mann blandly, 
holding up a hand, “you want to know 
too much. Don’t ask me the price. 
And it isn’t the price that’s so impor- 
tant as the fact that I’ve made a start. 
I’ve got this Hartland interested. You 


know what that means.” He looked 
about him, nodding his head sig- 
nificantly. “It means,” he continued, 


swelling out his chest and lowering his 
voice, “that it'll only be a matter of 
time before he’ll throw in with the Con- 
solidated and we'll have the liveliest 
camp in the shadow of the Rockies!” 

The long room rang with cheers. 
Even the Yellowjacket men present— 
loyal every one to Miller and Hartland 
—felt a thrill. If the Big Boss had 
taken over the Huntley, there was 
something in the wind. It didn’t stand 
to reason that he would be taking over 
the second largest property in the camp 
if he didn’t intend to go ahead with 
some plan for extensive development. 

And now, with enthusiasm at high 
pitch, Mann played the first of what 
he believed were his trump cards. 
Again he held up his hand for silence, 
and the crowd waited breathlessly on 
his words. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, after an ap- 
propriate pause, “the Consolidated has 
until now been a private company 
headed by Alex Gordon and myself. 
But it has become too big a proposition 
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for a few individuals. Big things are 
in sight and capital is needed to carry 
out our plans. Therefore, we are 
about to incorporate The Silver City 
Consolidated Mines & Milling Com- 
pany at a capitalization of two hundred 
thousand dollars, divided into only five 
thousand shares at a par value of fifty 
dollars a share. The stock will be non- 
assessable. We have, as many of you 
know, optioned a large number of the 
best mines and prospects in this dis- 
trict. We propose to develop and to 
buy, and later to merge with another 
company’—he paused long enough to 
let his hearers form the impression that 
he had reference to Hartland—‘or dis- 
pose of our holdings to one of the larg- 
est companies in the West at a hand- 
some profit. Gentlemen, we have the 
ore. We have the initiative and the 
business ability. Consolidated stock 
will never sell below par. On July Ist 
we will open our offices, and Silver 
City will have the first opportunity to 
get some of the rich pickings from the 
first block of stock to be offered. 
Gentlemen, Silver City was never 
dead. She was just sleeping. Now 
she’s waking up. I promised you 
months ago that this would happen. 
Now it has really begun to happen 
right before your eyes and this very 
day!” 

This speech met with a great recep- 
tion. Although many did not quite fol- 
low parts of it, all understood the last 
few sentences, and the cheering broke 
out anew. The crowd pressed about 
Herbert Mann, demanding’ more de- 
tails, but in a grandiloquent manner he 
waved them back. 

“That’s all, boys,” he said in a benign 
voice; “that’s all for now. Not an- 
other word. Don’t ask me anything. 
The time for talking is past and the 
time for action is here.. Just keep 
your eye on Consolidated and hitch 
your belts a notch to be ready for the 
boom, 


If anybody thinks or says I’m 


talking through my hat, he’ll be laughed 
out of town in less than a month!” 

Waving his hand above his head, 
Mann passed through the aisle that 
opened for him through the crowd and 
left the place. 

But his announcement had had its 
effect. Mining towns are temperamen- 
tal. Silver City was no exception. In 
these camps, excitement will mount to 
fever heat on a rumor. This was no 
rumor. Hartland had secured the 
Huntley. That meant something. Mann 
had put over the deal. That gave 
Mann’s standing a terrific boost. There 
was something under cover; something 
known only to those on the inside. 

“He’s got something up his sleeve,” 
was the word whch was passed from 
mouth to mouth. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to ride with the 
Consolidated!” shouted a man; and 
this brought similar expressions from 
scores of others. : 

Across the street, in Alex Gordon’s 
private office, Mann was telling the 
banker of his initial success. He had 
no need to exaggerate. The bare facts 
were enough. They would put over the 
Consolidated in spite of Hartland. 
First, sell stock!—that was the play. 
Sell stock! 

Meanwhile, Silver City was manu- 
facturing its own boom. 

Monocle Joe, who now was spending 
most of each day and night in town, 
keeping his eyes and ears open, re- 
ported what had taken place to Hart- 
land while the latter was at lunch. Joe 
had an admirable memory and he was 
able to quote Mann’s talk almost ver- 
batim. He finished with a description 
of the excited throng and the com- 
ments favorable to Mann which had 
been freely voiced after the promoter’s 
departure from the Silver King. 

‘Hartland frowned darkly, threw 
down his napkin, and swore under his 
breath. Mann’s scheme was all too 
vividly apparent. It was true that he, 
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Hartland, had taken over the Huntley. 
And no one, save the principals in the 
transaction, knew the terms. Already, 
Mann had given Silver City the im- 
pression that a huge sum had been 
paid for the option. Had this been 
true, it would indeed have signified that 
Hartland had something big in view. 
Now, on the strength of the Huntley 
transfer, Mann proposed to unload a 
lot of stock in the Consolidated; a 
thing which he could easily do after in- 
corporating. It would be a pure 
swindle, but it would be legal. And it 
made Hartland furious to think that 
Mann, whom he considered in the light 
of an impostor, should contrive to use 
his name in such a way as to promote 
his dubious enterprise, and leave him, 
Hartland, without a comeback. But 
wasn't there a comeback? Hartland 
thought as hard as he ever had thought 
in his life. And at last he looked at 
Monocle Joe with a smile. 

“Joe, did you ever do any fishing?” 
he asked. 

“Aye,” Joe answered readily; “an’ I 
caught ’em, too, sir.” 

“Well, there’s some rods and tackle 
around here somewhere. Storeroom 
probably. Get Fredericks to show 
you. Pick out the rod suitable for 
whatever they catch around here, and 
the tackle and flies, and have my horse 
ready in an hour. I’m going fishing. 
Maybe TIl catch something that’ll give 
our friend Mann indigestion.” 

As Joe went off to do what he was 
bid, he polished his monocle thought- 
fully. Queer chap, this Hartland. Ec- 
centric enough to be his lordship! 

Presently, Hartland cantered up the 
road, his cased rod and tackle bag tied 
to his saddle. On the cantle a creel 
was: fastened. He caught glimpses of 
the stream through openings in the 
pines and willows on its banks and it 
looked good. The water was clear, 
there were plenty of deep riffles and 
pools; white water about great rocks 
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promised well. The road crossed it 
from time to time through shallow 
fords. 

The valley narrowed until it was 
virtually a canyon with steep walls. 
The stream also narrowed, but looked 
deeper because of the fact. The floor 
of the canyon was carpeted with rich 
grass, bespattered with blue-and-white 
clover blossoms, daisies, wild roses, and 
berry bushes. The air was sweet; the 
sunshine flooded down; a vagrant 
breeze whispered and soothed. 

So Hartland came into a large 
meadow on the left of the creek. Here 
was a tidy habitation; a small, white- 
washed cabin, built of logs, a small 
barn, corral, woodshed, and what ap- 
peared to be a miniature blacksmith’s 
shop. There was an excellent garden. 
A cow was resting in the shade of a 
cottonwood. Three horses were graz- 
ing and one of them Hartland recog- 
nized at once. It was Margaret 
Cram’s horse. So this, then, must be 
the Cram place. As if to confirm the 
conjecture, Margaret Cram appeared at 
that moment on the little front porch 
of the house. 

“Hello,” she called: ‘‘Aren’t you com- 
ing in?” 

Hartland checked his horse at the 
gate of the fence about the house and 
garden. “I was just going to ask you 
if you wouldn’t come along,” he re- 
turned, touching his cap with his rid- 
ing crop. “I’m going fishing. Do you 
know any good holes jammed with 
fish ?” 

“I know some good spots,” she 
laughed, coming toward him, “but I 
wouldn’t say they’re exactly jammed 
with fish. Lots of people fish up here 
and the trout can tell a fisherman a 
mile off.” 

“Quite so,” Hartland commented, 
nodding. “Don’t blame them a bit. 
But I’m not a fisherman, Miss Mar- 
garet; Pm an angler.” 

“Oh! In that case Pil go along,” 
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said the girl with another laugh. “Will 
a three-pound rainbow do?” 

“Just right,” said Hartland. “And 
a few smaller ones for breakfast. TIl 
have Fredericks stuff and bake the 
rainbow for dinner. Meanwhile, if 
you'll open that trick gate, I’ll come 
in and make a stab at saddling your 
horse. You’re not too independent to 
object to that, are you?” ; 

“On the contrary, I'll enjoy the 
novel spectacle of seeing some one sad- 
dle my horse for me,” she bantered, 
opening the gate. “TIt’ll be the first 
time Ned has been saddled by a real 
millionaire.” Then, noting the puzzled 
expression on  Hartland’s face: 
“We're all millionaires up here, you 
know,” she explained. “The only dif- 
ference is that you’ve actually got it, 
while we have yet to dig it out of the 
ground. Why, you may be standing 
on a mint right now!” 

So they bantered and joked in jolly 
humor while Hartland saddled Mar- 
garet’s horse, helped her up—a formal- 
ity she permitted with a whimsical nod 
—and they passed through the gate to 
the road. They turned upstream, trot- 
ting their horses in a soft cushion of 
dust. 

Hartland had, for the time being, 
forgotten Herbert Mann and his ac- 
tivities. This was not hard, for Mar- 
garet Cram was radiant this afternoon. 
Her eyes sparkled with the exuberance 
of youth, and health, and high spirits; 
and in them was a daring light of ad- 
venture. She was irresistible, Hart- 
land acknowledged, and wondered to 
himself if the “little witch” knew it. 

And, strange to say, Margaret Cram 
furnished a link with the past by con- 
trast. Hartland could not help com- 
paring her with the average girl he 
had known in the past three years. The 
points were all in Margaret’s favor. It 
nettled him to conjure up recollections 
of Rose Raymond in this girl’s pres- 
ence. Suddenly he was sick and dis- 


gusted with the thought of the rut he 
had slipped into in New York. It was 
so senseless, so mean, so paltry, petty, 
and trivial. Surely he had been put on 
this earth for better things! The fresh- 
ness, vivacity and frankness of the girl 
who rode with him was a mental and 
moral tonic. Margaret Cram was not 
a parasite, nor a flatterer. She wanted 
nothing from him. And she possessed 
a natural, sweet beauty—for she was 
beautiful, he decided!—that fascinated 
him. He began to wonder—to won- 
der. 

Margaret led the way off the road 
and through a grove of poplars to the 
bank of the stream. +- Hartland saw a 
long, deep riffle below a blue-green 
pool. Magnificent fishing water! It 
was as if he had said this aloud, for 
Margaret nodded and smiled. 

“Thought you would like it,” she 
said as she dismounted. “They’re 
there, if you can get them.” 

Hartland was out of the saddle in a 
jiffy, and untying his rod case: and 
tackle bag. He joined the rod, which 
was nine feet long with a weight of 
only four and a half ounces, affixed 
the reel, and strung the fine silk ta- 
pered line through the eyelets. He at- 
tached a six-foot leader and opened his 
fly-book. 

“Pd try a royal coachman, No, 10,” 
the girl suggested. “Coachmen and 
gray hackles go best up here at this 
season.” 

“Fair enough,” sang Hartland, se- 
lecting the fly. “You know, I believe 
there’s some big fellows in there. That 
water looks good.” 

He was like a boy, and Margaret 
caught the excitement of his mood. 
“PU say there are!’ she exclaimed, 
bending over him and placing a hand 
on his shoulder as he knelt, attaching 
the fly. “You must cast upstream. 
Drop your fly just below the rock at 
the head of the pool in the white water 
and let it come down.” 
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He looked up at her reproachfully. 
“Now, now,” he said petulantly; “I’ve 
fished for trout before, you know. I’m 
not exactly a novice—there!” 

He rose and tested the bend of the 
rod. “Now, girlie,” he said in a boast- 
ing tone, “just you watch how this is 
done and learn something about fly- 
casting.” He gave her an atrocious 
wink and she laughed delightfully. “I 
haven’t any net, so Pll have to land 
him in the sand.” 

He dropped lightly off the bank to 
the gravel and sand at the edge of the 
swift-moving water. He made a few 
practice casts, “to get his hand in,” as 
he called to her. Then he began let- 
ting out line and casting upstream to 
get the distance. Not once did the fly 
touch the water up there. Finally the 
fly shot even with the rock, hung mo- 
tionless for a moment and dropped 
naturally into the white water. As it 
floated into the green riffle there was 
a flash of silver—a splash. But the fly 
came on. 

“A strike!” shouted Hartland in 
great excitement. ‘‘And a beauty, too! 
By Jove, they ave here, and that’s a 
big one feeding!” 

He reeled in as the fly came down, 
then let out the line for another cast. 
Again he sent the fly into the white 
water, and as it made the riffle the sil- 
ver arch flashed again. The line was 
suddenly taut, the tip of the rod bent. 

“Hooked him!” cried Hartland, step- 
ping out into the water for the fight. 

Out of the water came the rainbow 
in a three-foot leap. The flying drops 
were diamonds, emeralds, and rubies in 
the sunlight. Down aud across the 
stream, taking the line. Then back, 
and another leap, with Hartland reel- 
ing in like mad to keep the line taut. 
Up toward the white water with two 
more leaps; then downstream. Thus 
Hartland played his trout, up and down 
and across; and finally the rainbow 
was below him, held firmly against the 


flow of water—drowning. Hartland 
brought it in, inch by inch, reeling in 
the line until the trout was close 
against the sand. A kick sent it flying 
into the gravel and he dropped like a 
flash, grasping it with both hands just 
behind the gills. He carried it, strug- 
gling mightily, up the bank and dropped 
it in the grass. There it lay, with its 
rainbow streak across its side flanked 


by silver. 
“It’s a three-pounder if its an 
ounce!” Margaret Cram exclaimed, 


gleefully, grasping his arm in her ex- 
citement. 

Hartland drew a long breath and 
looked about proudly; looked into her 
sparkling eyes, at her flushed cheeks. 

Then suddenly he had her in his 
arms and was holding her tightly to 
him, kissing her once, twice, and once 
again—pressing his cheek to hers and 
stroking her hair. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN AWAKENING. 


THE soft wind filled the canyon with 

its scented breath. Diamonds spar- 
kled in the long riffle of the stream, and 
through interlaced branches the sun 
showered gold pieces on the emerald 
carpet of grass. A kingfisher perched 
on a dead bough above the pair on the 
bank. 

Hartland released the girl with a 
sharp intaking of breath, and she drew 
away slowly. She seated herself on 
a smooth outcropping of granite, moss- 
covered, leaned an elbow on her knee, 
cupped her chin in her palm, and 
looked up at him soberly. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked 
quietly. 

Hartland flung himself on the grass 
at her feet. “I don’t know,” he re- 
sponded dully. “It was just—you were 
so alluring. I—must have women in 
my life.” He did not look at her. 

“You’ve had many of them, Mr. 
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Hartland,” she said, as if scrutinizing 
a fact. 

“Oh, call me 
“That’s my name. 
whether you like me or not. 
hear it now and then.” 

“Well, then, Roger,” she said, hu- 
moring him. 

“Yes, Pve had many of them,” he 
conceded. “I’ve lots of money. That’s 
what most of them think about; money 
—or what it will get.” There was a 
tinge of bitterness in his tone which 
did not escape her. 

“You'll think differently when 
you’ve learned the three things you 
don’t know about women,” she said. 

“Oh, I know you are different,” he 
said quickly, looking up at her for the 
first time. “You are a novelty, too. 
But you’ve a price, Margaret. Not 
money perhaps, but something.” 

“My price is, or would be, love,” she 
said slowly. “It’s a thing that cannot 
very well be brought with money.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Hartland wryly. 
“But it’s funny how many women fall 
in love with rich men, and do not find 
the worldly goods an impediment.” 

“Have you ever been in love?” Mar- 
garet asked curiously. 

“Who hasnt?” he replied enig- 
matically. He looked up at her again. 
Her eyes were pools of dark, deep 
mystery. Was she laughing at him? 
He was suddenly irritable. “Love is a 
word in the dictionary,’ he finished 
grimly. 

“Until you take it out and learn its 
meaning,” she said steadily. 

“Have you been in love?” he flared. 
“Or are you in love?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she an- 
swered. “And that’s just why I'll 
know when it comes along.” 

Hartland shook his head in turn. 
“Too wise,” he said gravely. “Too 
wise, Margaret. But here we came to 
fish and were talking of love! Is that 
an omen? I don’t care to fish any 


Roger,” he said. 
Call me by it, 
I like to 
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more. It made me pretty excited. I 
didn’t mean to be rude, Margaret; it 
—well, it just happened. I’m sorry— 
no, I’m not sorry. Why lie? To some 
women ?—yes. To you?—no. Mar- 
garet, I like you.” 

“That’s hill talk,” she said lightly, 
with a slight flush. “Straight from the 
shoulder. You're not a bad fellow, 
Roger, but you’ve been petted and 
catered to until you’re almost spoiled. 
You must have brains or you would 
be. You haven’t had anything to 
fasten to; you've had no incentive. 
What you’ve needed is work, and I’m 
glad you’re going to get it.” 

“Going to get it?” he said vacantly. 

“Why, of course,” said Margaret 
cheerfully. “You’ve taken the Hunt- 
ley, haven’t you?” 

He smiled wryly. “This is a case 
where news travels fastest where there 
are fewest wires. Yes, I’ve taken over 
the Huntley; but it was for personal 
reasons other than for going to work. 
This is my summer vacation—if I stay 
long enough.” 

Disappointment shaded her eyes. She 
leaned toward him. “You wouldn't de- 
liberately buy that mine to close it 
down, would you?” she asked ear- 
nestly. 

Again he was consicous of that feel- 
ing of irritation with her. “Perhaps 
not close it down,” he said gruffly. “But 
if it’s worked, I have a manager who 
can look after two mines as well as 
one. Pm not a mining man.” Next 
thing she’d be asking him again if he 
didn’t intend to sink for copper in the 
Yellowjacket, and, if she did, he would 
hate her. He would not be bulldozed; 
and, of all things, he would not be 
bulldozed by a woman. This was 
Hartland in an unpleasant, boyish 
mood; but he was dissatisfied with 
himself. He was puzzled, and the girl 
on the rock was responsible. 

“Of course, I know nothing of min- 
ing, either,” said Margaret, contritely. 
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Instantly, Hartiand’s surliness fled. 
“Oh, Pm sorry if I spoke rather—er— 
energetically,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to, and, for that matter, I may have to 
do some work, after all.” 

The girl held his eye with the seri- 
ousness of her expression. “Roger,” 
she said, with just a hint of timidity in 
her voice, “you said you liked me. 
Well, I like you, too. We can forget, 
theoretically, what happened a short 
time ago. It isn’t the first time I’ve 
been kissed, anyway—although the 
others meant no more than yours. But 
what I want to say is that I don’t wish 
to appear to be nagging you. Nor have 
I the right. It’s just because of you 
that I speak of work. And I don’t 
mean work with your hands, but work 
with your brains. It would be the 
making of the camp if you cut loose 
with your gray matter, Roger, and 
started some real development in your 
properties; but what is more impor- 
tant, it would be the making of you. 
It would change your viewpoint; bring 
you into closer understanding of your 
fellow human beings, and eventually be 
a source of pride of accomplishment. 
Now, that’s all. Sounds like I’d read 
it in a book, doesn’t it? I hope I 
haven't offended you, and I won't 
speak of anything like this again. I 
might want another luncheon some day, 
you know.” 

Her lips parted in a smile, exposing 
two rows of pearls. 

“We came to fish and we talk of 
love and work and kisses,” Hartland 
mused, “Well, Margaret, I wish mine 
had meant something.” No sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than 
he was angry with himself. What was 
the matter with him? Why, he was in 
the ‘hills with only one atractive girl 
within reach! That was it, of course. 
Simple !—when one thought of it. 

He got to his feet. “I don’t believe 
I care to fish any more,” he said in a 
bored voice. “Not to-day, anyway. 
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Would you like to take the rod a 
spell?” 

The girl declined. “When you want 
to come again, remember the best fish- 
ing is from here upstream, two or three 
miles,” she said. “You'll want to pack 
the rainbow in damp moss in your 
creel.” 

Her tone suggested that she was dis- 
missing him. He resented it; he liked 
it; it puzzled him and caused him to 
frown as he gathered moss, wet it, and 
packed the splendid fish in the creel. 
There was no further talk as he re- 
moved fly and leader from the line, 
reeled in and stowed away the tackle. 
The rod went into its case and back on 
the saddle. Then they mounted and 
were off down the canyon. 

They were very quiet, these two, go- 
ing back. Hartland’s brow was fur- 
rowed in thought, and the girl recog- 
nized the signal with secret elation. If 
she could start Roger Hartland think- 
ing in the right direction, it would not 
only benefit the camp but himself also. 
She was not selfish enough to think of 
any benefit her father might derive. It 
was the first chance she had ever had 
to take a hand in molding a man’s 
thoughts in an important matter. And 
she did like Hartland. She wouldn’t 
have confessed it for worlds—and she 
flushed at the thought—but it was a 
fact that his kisses had meant more 
than the others! 

“Three things to learn about 
women,” Hartland was saying to him- 
self; “my price would be love; I like 
you too.” Confound it!—were these 
hills bewitched ? 

He turned to look at the girl riding 
with him. Jove, she was beautiful! 
He knew she had sense. She had 
sacrificed none of her feminine charm 
with her mild lecture. Imagine such 
talk coming from a woman—-say, like 
Rose Raymond! He shook out his 
reins sharply. Why would _ that 
woman’s name persist in cropping up 
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in connection with Margaret Cram? 
Contrast! Contrast, of course, but the 
regularity of its repetition should wear 
off. And money was no object to Mar- 
garet? “I wonder,” he muttered, and 
favored the graceful girl with his best 
smile. 

John Cram was just returning from 
work in his mine when they reached 
the house in the big meadow. The 
three pulled up at the gate. Hartland 
recognized the man he had seen in front 
of the bank subjecting him to a close 
scrutiny. 

“This is my father, Mr. Hartland,” 
said Margaret. 

John Cram leaned from his saddle 
and offered his hand. “I’d have known 
you without an introduction any- 
where,” he said. “You have your 
dad’s eyes. Good eyes they were, too,” 
he added, as they shook. 

“The camp’s gone sort of wild over 
your buying the Huntley,” he went on. 
“They've put the price at a hundred 
thousand, but I reckon you’re not tell- 
ing what it was.” The blue eyes twin- 
kled. 

“I merely took over the option,” 
Hartland explained. “And there wasn’t 
a third of a hundred thousand in- 
volved. It’s just that Mann, and 
Gordon, too, I suspect, are trying to 
boost their Consolidated project by 
misrepresenting the deal. Mann, any- 
way, is trying to make out that he did 
something big; leaving people to imag- 
ine that he got a big price for his op- 
tion. It isn’t so. I don’t fancy the 
idea of his trafficking indirectly on my 


name.” 
‘Don’t blame you a bit,” said Cram 
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heartily. “But you can stop that quick 
enough by stating the facts.” 

“When the time comes,” Hartland 
nodded. He was glad to learn that 
this old-timer held the same view as 
himself, for it was the very move he 
had decided upon earlier in the day. 

“Won’t you come in and have sup- 
per with us?” Cram invited. 

“No, I have a trout for my man to 
work on, thanks to your daughter, who 
guided me to his lair,” replied Hart- 
land, with a smile for the girl. “Some 
other time, though.” 

“Any time,” said John Cram stoutly. 
“A Hartland is always welcome here.” 

Something in this sincere and dig- 
nified statement brought a sincere 
“Thank you,” from Hartland. Then 
he took his leave, after thanking Mar- 
garet for a pleasant afternoon. 

He rode back home in the sunset. 
But the marvelous colors that bedecked 
the high skies did not distract his at- 
tention from his thoughts. “My price 
would be love!” He repeated the 
words several times. When he en- 
tered the living room, after putting up 
his horse and delivering the trout to 
Fredericks, he tossed his hat and rid- 
ing crop into a chair. He stood by the 
table, drumming upon its polished sur- 
face with the fingers ef both hands. 
Then the drumming ceased and he 
straightened. 

“T know what’s the maiter,” he said 
aloud: “J want that girl!’ 

Fredericks appeared in the inner 
doorway. “Did you call, sir?” 

“T merely said I wanted the trout 
stuffed,” Hartland replied. He went 
out on the veranda. 


To be continued in the next issue of WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 
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Mangas Colorado,the Avenging Apache 
%A.B.Searles 


Author of “Red Cioud, the Ogallalla Medicine Man,” etc. 


N the time of the Western 

pioneer there was prob- 
ably no tribe of Indians 
more feared and con- 
demned than were the 
cruel Apaches. Desig- 
nated’ from the earliest days of the 
Spanish occupation as “the wild men,” 
they blazoned their names in crimson 
across the pages of history and left in 
the memory of all who knew them—or 
of them—an impression of murder and 
horror, unbelievable ferocity, and piti- 
less cruelty. 

When, during the war with Mexico, 
the country which was later to become 
New Mexico was invaded by the 
Americans, the Apaches, who regarded 
the Spaniards as hereditary enemies, 
greeted the newcomers as allies, At 
San Lucia Springs, not far from the 
famous Santa Rita copper mines which 
the Indians had seized from the Mex- 
icans, the tribe assembled to pay their 


respects to the incoming soldiers. There 
in all the glory of his full war pan- 
oply, Mangas Colorado, shrewd and 
wily leader of the Mimbrefio Apaches, 
met General Kearny. In a lengthy and 
impressive speech he avowed his fealty 
to the United States and all her rep- 
resentatives, while he expressed his be- 
lief in the omnipotence and power of 
the soldiery and proffered his support 
to the cause. 

“You have taken New Mexico and 
will soon take California,” he de- 
claimed; “go then and take Chihuahua, 
Durango, and Sonora. We will help 
you. It is true that you fight for land 
while we, who care nothing for land, 
fight for the laws of Montezuma and 
for food. But the Mexicans are ras- 
cals; we hate and will kill them all.” 

These protestations of loyalty were 
not taken too. seriously, however. For 
while the chief was announcing his 
everlasting friendship, one of his braves 
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stood by, proudly clad in a shirt fash- 
ioned from a Henry Clay campaign 
flag—sure evidence of the death of 
some ill-starred American. 

It is true that during the war the 
attitude of the savages was helpful; 
but with the coming of peace great 
trouble arose. The United States was 
bound by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo to protect the Mexicans settled 
within the new borders—yet Mangas 
Colorado and his band still continued 
to lay waste the land and strike fear 
to the hearts of the darker-skinnéed 
population. 

To add to the difficulties, there was 
in practice a most pernicious form 
of slavery which kept aglow the fires 
of vengeance. Indians captured Mex- 
ican women and children; then these 
luckless souls were either immured in 
Apache strongholds or sold to white 
traders who passed them on to bondage 
in the lawless centers of their own 
country. On the other hand, Mexicans 
conducted raids on the villages of the 
redskins, seizing many captives and 
sending these far away to heavy labor 
as slaves in the mines or on the ranchos 
of Mexico. The complications arising 
from these conditions were fearsome. 
When a war is over, the dead are dead, 
and the living may gradually forget; 
but when friends and relatives are still 
existing in horrible servitude, the de- 
sire for revenge flames high, and peace 
is hard to achieve. 

All this led to greater bloodshed. 
The Indians felt—and justly—that they 
were treated unfairly; for the Amer- 
icans would seize slaves from the red 
men and return them to their homes 
in Mexico, but the authorities refused 
to make similar intercession on behalf 
of the Apaches. 

The faet that the lives of the slaves 
among the savages were most atrocious 
added fuel to the flame. The women 
were made the wives of the warriors 
who captured them, and their burden 
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was triple that of the native squaws. 
Moreover, at the death of a brave, sev- 
eral slaves were sacrificed that the war- 
rior might have servants in the spirit 
world. One of these victims was tied 
to the body of her dead master and 
entombed with him. Three days later, 
if she still lived, the hapless creature 
was strangled by a fellow servitor. 
And, though somewhat different, con- 
ditions in Mexico were almost equally 
bad. 

The event which finally caused the 
whites the greatest trouble occurred at 
the Santa Rita mines.. These rich cop- 
per deposits had been held for some 
time by Mangas Colorado and his peo- 
ple, but now Americans were fast mov- 
ing in. After long attempting in vain 
to dislodge these invaders, the wily old 
chieftain decided to try strategy. With 
murder in his heart, he approached a 
miner and with tales of gold mines of 
fabulous value essayed to tempt the 
prospector to accompany him on a long 
prospecting trip. This offer was many 
times repeated but never accepted. At 
last some of the men happened to com- 
pare notes, and the old fox’s treachery 
was suspected. The next time the 
sachem appeared in the town he was 
seized, tied to a post, and publicly 
flogged! No more disastrous course 
could have been taken, for the chieftain 
felt that he had received the crowning 
insult and from then on his activities 
became even more frightful than they 
had been before. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War 
many of the regiments were withdrawn, 
and as the troops alone had deterred 
the savages from completely devastat- 
ing the countryside, the red avengers 
now felt that they had matters all their 
own way. Like a flood tide they car- 
ried everything before them and death 
and destruction rode through the coun- 
try in their wake. 

Finally, in September, 1861, over two 
hundred warriors swept down on the 
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little mining village of Pino Alto—but 
here they were to meet disaster. Led 
by Captain Marten, a detachment of 
the Arizona Guards, a volunteer organ- 
ization, had come to the aid of the ter- 
rified settlers. After a fierce struggle 
the Indians were forced to retreat. The 
star of the Mimbrefios had begun its 
descent. At last the forces of Mangas 
were cornered in Apache Pass by 
volunteers who had advanced upon 
them from several States. Here the 
red men made a last desperate stand. 
Before any ordinary attack, their po- 
sition would have been impregnable, but 
the white foe opened fire with howitzers 
—and the savages were beaten from the 
first shot. Mangas was severely 
wounded. Taken by his men to the 


village of Janos in northern New 
Mexico, he was placed under the care 
of a physician—and while his wounds 
were healing his followers stood guard, 
threatening that if he died every soul 
After 


in the town would be killed. 
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many days the members of the tiny 
community breathed freely once more. 
Mangas Colorado had recovered. 

Early in 1863 the war lord was cap- 
tured by white soldiers, and now, at 
last, death, not to be denied, stretched 
sinewy hands to seize him. Rumor has 
it that a sentry drove him to attempt 
an escape by torturing him with a 
heated bayonet—then snatched the ex- 
cuse to shoot him. At any rate, the 
fierce old sachem was shot and killed. 
He had passed his three score years 
and ten—and fifty of those years had 
been spent in fearful warfare. 

To-day there stands a strange head- 
stone to mark the last resting place of 
Mangas Colorado; on it is graven a 
grinning skull, a bow with an arrow 
fitted to it, and the figures 1863. Over 
the monument arches a great willow 
tree—the token from which the tribe 
of the aged sachem took its name.* 


*Note: The term Mimbrefios is derived from 
the Apache word “mimbres,” meaning “willows.” 


PIONEERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


THIS year marks the 150th anniversary of the beginning of that famous ex- 

pedition headed by Lewis and Clark—the conquest of what was then known 
as the Northwest. This exploit, which has been characterized by a leading his- 
torian as “by far the most adventurous and daring campaign of the Revolution,” 
made possible the expansion of the new nation toward the West. There is no 
danger of these men being forgotten; their names are not written in water, but 
among the vivid physical representations of these Western heroes the admirable 
statue of Meriwether Lewis designed by James Earle Fraser must rank high. 
The statue, which was executed for the State Capitol of Missouri, depicts a for- 
ward-gazing youth in the rough costume of the pioneer. His clear-cut features 
and dauntless bearing bring home to us as nothing else could the intrepid spirit 
that animated the men who made the West. 


Author of “The White Fugitive,” etc. 


HOA! Where are you go- 
ing now?” 

“Hardrock” Shipley, 
short, red-headed, and 
with a fringe of red 
whiskers running around 

his chin, jerked hard in an effort to keep 
his mule, Tabasco, the only mushing 
mule in Alaska, from taking a side trail. 
“Mules are sure queer,” he informed 
his long-legged partner, “Poke” Tupper. 
“Now, this darn fool happened to go up 
to Jack Barton’s place a year ago; Jack 
gave him a big feed of oats, and Ta- 
basco has never forgotten it. Every 
time we come to this place on the trail, 
he starts to turn off.” 
Hardrock, Poke, and Tabasco were on 
their way to look at a mining property 
they had not seen since the previous fall. 
They expected to have trouble with 
snow-slides and drifts, and for that rea- 
son were well supplied with grub, which 
was carried on the back of their mule. 
The mule had seen service in the United 
States army and knew language in 


every form. It was evident that Ta- 
basco had experienced one of his stub- 
born streaks, for he planted his four 
hoofs and refused to budge. 

Poke Tupper thereupon took a hand. 
“Goldarn your skin,” he shouted. “If 
you think by going up to Jack Barton’s 
place you can get another big feed of 
oats, you’ve got one more think coming. 
Jack Barton is a fur buyer. This is the 
time of the year he’s out buying furs. 
All you will find up there is a cold cabin 
that hasn’t an oat in the place.” 

There was a period of silence follow- 
ing this outburst, during which the 
deadlock continued. “I wonder,” Poke 
ventured at last, “what he would do if 
we built a fire under him?” 

Hardrock shook his head. “I know 
what he would do. He'd just move on 
a few feet and stop again. You can’t 
reason with a mule.” 

Another period of silence: followed. 
The silence was suddenly broken by 
the howling of adog. Poke Tupper had 
been in the North so long that he could 
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tell almost by the how! what a dog was 
thinking about. This particular howl 
gave him a creepy feeling up and down 
his spine. It was too close to the death 
howl, which he had heard on several 


occasions, for comfort. He looked at 
his partner. $ 
“Hardrock,” he said solemnly, 


“there’s something wrong up there. I 
can tell by the way that dog howls. Be- 
sides, there shouldn’t be a dog up there, 
anyway. Jack Barton is supposed to be 
on the trail, and when he goes on the 
trail, he takes all his dogs with him. 
He needs them on the trip to Squaw 
Landing. That is when you find the best 
fox furs, and if you’ve been reading 
catalogues showing the latest Paris 
styles, which you probably haven’t, you’ll 
know that fox furs are coming in again, 
as the ladies say.” 

“Didn’t- know they’d ever been out,” 
Hardrock answered. He was not one 
who paid much attention to the styles 
favored by the modern woman. He 
dismissed the entire question with a 
brief, “All women look pretty nowa- 
days the way they dress.” Whether 
they wore furs or not made no differ- 
ence whatever to him. 

In silence they waited until the howl 
was again repeated, then Poke headed 
the mule up the Barton trail and gave 
him a slap on the shoulder’ Immediately 
they got action. Tabasco looked back 
and almost smiled, and then he showed 
more pep than he had displayed the 
entire day. He took the steepest grades 
at a rate of speed that kept his owners 
humping to keep up with him. He did 
not ask them to go ahead and break 
trail, he broke it himself, and they 
struggled behind on snowshoes. 

Jack Barton’s cabin was dark, when 
they reached it, but a kennel filled with 
half-starved dogs went mad with de- 
light. The cabin door was closed. There 
was no light in the window, no smoke 
coming from the chimney, the top of 
which was half drifted over with snow. 
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Poke Tupper forced the door open 
and peered about the dark interior. The 
ghostly silence of the place was sud- 
denly broken by a hoarse whisper. 
“Who’s there?” 

“Its Poke Tupper, Jack. What is 
the matter with you? Are you sick?” 

“Worse than that,’ Barton said 
weakly. “I’ve dang near been mur- 
dered.” 

Poke Tupper lighted a candle, as his 
partner joined him. The candlelight 
proving insufficient for the purpose, they 
pumped up a gasoline pressure lamp, and 
by the glow of its white light made an 
examination of their old friend. He was 
suffering from something that looked 
very much like a fracture of the skull. 
“How did it happen,” Poke inquired, 
“and when?” 

“T don’t know a thing about it,” Jack 
Barton said weakly. “Did you ever go 
to one of them old-time picture shows 
where some of the film you could barely 
see, some of it was bright, and some of 
it was all fog? Well, that’s just the 
way with me. I remember going down 
the trail to where I had killed a caribou. 
I had its meat hanging up in a tree. I 
took a hand sled, figuring to pack the 
meat back. The first thing I knew 
something roared in my ears. ft was 
shortly before dark it happened. When 
I woke up, the sun was shining in my 
face, and the whole world was dancing 
before my eyes. I managed to get back 
as far as the cabin and I don’t remember 
much since then. Sometimes when I 
opened my eyes it was dark and some- 
times the sun was shining. Every time 
I'd try to get up and see what was the 
matter with me, I’d fall down, and my 
legs seemed kind of useless at times. I 
guess the dogs thought I must be dying, 
because one of them set up a death howl 
a while ago; and that was what woke me 
up, and then the next thing I knew you 
were standing there in the doorway.” 

While Hardrock kindled a roaring 
fire in a Yukon stove, Poke made a very 
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careful examination of the wound; and 
when it was completed, he rendered his 
verdict. “Do you know what you were 
hit with?” he inquired, and then without 
waiting for Jack Barton to answer, he 
said, “You were hit with a pair of old- 
time, brass knuckles and nothing else. 
Have you an enemy in the North that 
you know of ?” 

Jack Barton nodded. “Yes. I have 
a lot of enemies. Some of them stay 
here the year around, and others pop up 
in the spring about the time the trappers 
sell their fur.” 

“Have you an enemy,” Poke sug- 
gested, “that would be likely to use brass 
knuckles? The common variety of man 
doesn’t pack brass knuckles around with 
him.” 

Jack Barton was thoughtful. It was 
evident that he was making a tremen- 
dous effort to gather his scattered wits 
long enough to give Poke Tupper and 
his partner a real clew by which they 
could work. 

Finally he spoke. “There’s only one 
man I know of that carries brass knuc- 
kles, and that is a fur buyer named 
Beasley. He used to be a bouncer in 
the old saloon days, and he got to be 
real clever at sneaking up, hitting a 
tough man over the head, and packing 
him out. Since those old days he has 
tried his hand at different things. He’s 
been arrested a few times for moonshin- 
ing, and because he got tired of going 
to jail all the time for that and serving 
sentence, he started in fur buying. 
Well, I didn’t mind that so much, only 
he put over some shady deals and got 
the Indians sore at the white men, and 
it took me a couple of seasons to 
straighten things out. Last year we had 
a race to Squaw Landing, and I beat 
him by ten hours, and ten hours is 
plenty enough for me to get the best of 
the furs. He tried to plug me on the 
way back, and he might have done it 
but for my lead dog. He kept looking 
toward a clump of brush. We were 
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down wind from the brush. So I 
turned off, doubled back, and got up 
where I could look down. Sure enough 
there was Beasley waiting with a rifle. 
I didn’t argue the point, me having 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 


fur. I went around a longer way and 
kept on going. What is the date, any- 
way?” 


Poke Tupper informed him, and the 
old fur buyer, who up to that point 
seemed to be reviving as a result of 
Poke’s attention to his wound, sud- 
denly slumped back. “I’m afraid they 
beat me,” he groaned. “The race to 
Squaw Landing must be on in full force 
by this time.” He pointed to a tin 
box under the bunk. “That box is 
plumb full of orders from some of my 
best customers. You see, we've got 
a pretty good system worked out. They 
give me the fair market price for the 
best furs, and I give the Indians a 
fair price for their best. There’s no 
beating around the bush. My people 
know they’re going to get good furs; 
the Indians know they’ll get a fair price; 
and I know PH get my profit.” He 
struggled slowly to his feet. “Boys,” he 
said, “harness up my dog team and 
start me for Squaw Landing. I’ve sim- 
ply got to get there. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

Poke Tupper gently pushed him back 
to the bunk. “You could never get 
there in a thousand years, Jack,” he 
said. “You’re too weak. You haven’t 
had anything to eat for several days.” 

“Just put me on the sled,” Jack in- 
sisted, “and my old lead dog wili get 
me to Squaw Landing. Even if I am 
conscious only part of the time, he'll 
take me through.” 

“No, that. wont do,” Poke said. 
“Your dogs are pretty well starved.” 

Then the old fur buyer admitted de- 
feat, but he was dying hard. “Get me 
an airplane,” he said, “and I’ll go there 
by plane. They’re using planes for a 
lot of things up here in the North.” 
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“T know that,’ Poke said, “but an 
airplane can’t get anywhere near Squaw 
Landing. The country is too rough.” 

A silence followed. Both Poke Tup- 
per and Hardrock, being wealthy, could 
have lent the old-timer sufficient money 
to tide him over, but each knew that 
would do no good. It was not money 
he needed, but furs. Furs to supply old 
customers who were depending upon 
him. 

Barton groaned and muttered. “As 
the saying goes, ‘All is fair in love and 
fur trading.’ I wouldn’t mind getting 
licked in a fair fight, but to get it from 
behind and be put out of business that 
way is something I can’t swallow.” He 
swore furiously, and then added that he 
was going. 

Poke Tupper again quieted Barton 
and then he stepped outside. ‘“Hard- 
rock,” he said solemnly, “I guess the 
snow is too deep for us to reach our 
mine, anyway. There’s sort of a fur 


stampede on to Squaw Landing. Do 
you get what I’m driving at?” 
Hardrock Shipley grinned. “I sure 


do,” he said. “When do we start?” 
“Well, Pm going to start right now. 
Just as soon as jack Barton can fix a 
paper authorizing mę to act as his agent. 
I think you had better stay here a day, 
feed up Barton’s dogs, then put the old 
man on the sled and take him to town. 
Just as soon as you get him to town start 
after me. You can cut through Glacier 
Pass and eatch me about four days from 
now. We may not win this race, but 
we will at least make it interesting for 
the others. Now let’s go inside and 
break the news to Jack. It will be better 
than a dose of medicine for the old boy.” 
Together they entered the cabin. 
“Cheer up, Jack,’ Hardrock shouted. 
“Me and Poke Tupper are the best 
mushers in the North, even if we do 
say so ourselves, and we're going to 
win this fur stampede for you. Now, 
all you’ve got to do is to sort of relax 
and tend to the business of getting well.” 
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“Yes,” Poke agreed. “That’s all 
you've got to do. But first give me an 
order to show I am your agent.” 

Under Barton’s direction, Poke 
opened up the tin box and found pencil 
and paper. With a somewhat shaky 
hand Barton labored over the paper for 
nearly five minutes, and then handed it 
to Poke Tupper. Poke glanced at it, 
and then gasped. “What’s all this?” 
he demanded. 

Barton explained : “The Indians down 
in the Squaw Landing country can’t 
read English. I speak their lingo and 
can write it, and those are picture signs, 
explaining that you are an honest man, 
and doing business for me, and that 
whatever you say is the truth. If you 
are there first, you won't have any 
trouble getting the fur.” 


A little runt of a man with a greasy 
complexion and shifty eyes observed 
the return of Jack Barton. Expressing 
a sympathetic interest in what had taken 
place, nevertheless, his real purpose was 
to find out a few things, and he found 
them out. 

Barton, out of gratitude for what had 
been done for him by the two old-timers, 
talked a lot. “I’m not beat yet,” he 
cried. “Hardrock Shipley, Poke, and 
their mushing mule, Tabasco, are racing 
to Squaw Landing for me.” 

This information had a marked effect 
on the shifty-eyed man. He hastily re- 
tired to his cabin, wrote a note, sealed 
it, and then, handing an Indian runner 
a twenty-dollar bill, promised him 
another one just like it if he would over- 
take a trader named Beasley and his 
partner, a large, blond man named Peter 
Rapp. 

In olden days the only means of com- 
munication in the North was either by 
smoke signals or Indian runners. The 
runners made amazingly quick trips, and 
even now the Indian runner endures in 
some quarters despite the presence of 
telegraph and radio. 
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Several days later Peter Rapp shouted 
to his partner and took to the brush. 
“There’s somebody following us, Beas- 
ley,” he said. “Find out what he wants. 
I'll keep him covered here in the brush, 
and if you’re not satisfied with what he 
tells you, well, PII take care of him.” 

“Its a Siwash!” Beasley- cried. 
“Guess he’s looking for us. Play safe 
and keep him covered, though !” 

The Indian was panting and showed 
the effects of the strain. Without a 
word, he handed the message to Beas- 
ley, then watched with furtive, dark eyes 
while he read: 


Brastey: You did a bum job. They 
brought Jack Barton in to-day with the marks 
of your brass knuckles -on his skull. Hard- 


rock Shipley and Poke Tupper and their - 


mule, Tabasco, are racing toward Squaw 
Landing. If you expect to clean up, you'd 
better win that race. And I don’t care what 
you do to win it. 

If we lick Barton this year his people go 
to the wall and ours come out on top. 


It was unsigned, and there was enough 
evidence involving Beasley to insure that 
worthy’s destroying the message. 

“Come out, Rapp!” he ordered. 
“There’s the dickens to pay. Hardrock 
and Poke with their mule are in the 
race.” He turned to the Indian. “That’s 
all! Beat it!” 

“Hardrock, Poke, and Tabasco,” 
Rapp mused, “that’s a tough combina- 
tion to beat.” 

“We're a tougher combination—to 
beat!” Beasley eyed his partner sharply. 

“Pm going to dig out with my time. 
You stay behind and delay them.” 

Rapp sneered. “Fine scheme, eh, and 
leave me holding the sack? I know 
you!” 

“What you afraid of ? Think I’m go- 
ing to cheat you?” 

“We're out to double cross ‘Greasy 
Face,’ ain’t we? Then what’s to pre- 
vent you double crossin’ me, or me 
double crossin’ you?” 

The logic of this was not lost on 
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Beasley, but his answer was equally 
logical. “With Poke Tupper and Hard- 
rock Shipley in this race this is a two- 
man job,” he said. “Were going to 
need each other a lot. I won't begin 
watching you until we’ve got the fur 
and are out of the country. You needn’t 
start watching me—until then. Now, 
I'll dig out and you stop ’em!” 

Rapp decided to rest himself and his 
dogs until Hardrock and Poke showed 
up and indicated which of two trails 
they would take to Squaw Landing. His 
rest was not of long duration. Beas- 
ley had not been gone more than four 
hours before a cloud of vapor an- 
nounced the approach of a musher. 
The vapor usually hovers over the backs 
of dogs, but in this instance the motive 
power proved to be a mule. It was 
mushing across country at a fast clip, 
followed by two men. There was but 
one such combination in the North. 
“There they come!” cried Rapp. 
“Luck’s with me they're taking the short 
cut. They must think that mule can 
walk on the side of a wall!” 

He harnessed his dogs and left on 
the run. Thanks to Beasley and his 
team having already broken trail, Rapp 
made fine time. In fact, in a run of 
three hours he overtook his partner, 
who had experienced some terrible trail. 

“Get ahead,’ Beasley ordered, “this 
stuff is deep.” 

As they mounted a ridge and looked 
back, the mule was coming strong, mak- 
ing use of the trail they were breaking. 
Beasley looked ahead hopefully. “Give 
the dogs plenty of whip, we’ve got to 
reach Wolverene Point. You get 
around the point, and TIl see that they’re 
stopped.” He caught up a package con- 
taining several sticks of powder, fuse, 
and caps. “See you later!” he cried. 

“Wait! Here comes another Si- 
wash!” Rapp shouted. 

Beasley waited with impatience. Time 
was limited, but the native might prove 
of value. “Hello, chief!” he called. 
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“Hello,” the Indian answered. 

“We come buy fur,” Beasley informed 
him. “You got plenty fur?” 

“Plenty,” the Indian admitted, “me 
wait Barton. Barton plenty skookum— 
hiyu chicmamin!” ` 

“Sure, Barton’s a fine guy and pays 
plenty of money, but Barton won’t come 
this year. Barton sick.” Beasley 
pointed to himself. “I skookum friend. 
Plenty money. Big price for fur!” 

The native, something of a student of 
human nature, was not impressed. 

“Get him headed the other way,” 
Rapp said in a low tone. “If he keeps 
going, he’ll meet Hardrock, and he’s 
probably got something in the way of a 
message from Barton that'll give him 
the inside track. These natives swear 
by Barton.” 

“That’s so!” Beasley thought hard, 
then gave the native a searching look. 
“You drink plenty whisky? Make 
moonshine? Sour dough?” 

Suspicion flashed into the native’s 
eyes. 

Beasley grinned. “I thought so. 
Listen! Government men coming to 
arrest all boys who took a drink last 
winter. Send ’em to jail. You tell your 
friends. One government man little 
man with red hair on his chin; other 
long-legged and keeps everything in 
moosehide pokes. They ride mule! 
You know mule? Sure! Watch out! 
Tell all Indian boys. Government men 
pretty mad. Indian boy spend long 
time in jail at McNeil Island.” 

The Indian’s doubt of the pair did 
not change, but he considered their 
warning. Not a drinking man himself, 
nevertheless he had friends who occa- 
sionally indulged in sour dough, moon- 
shine, and other potent beverages of 
their sown manufacture. He nodded 
gravely and continued on his way. 

“Tt didn’t work,” Rapp growled, “he’s 
going ahead.” 

“Don’t get excited,’ Beasley an- 
swered, “wait’ll he gets a look at Hard- 
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rock, Poke, and the mule. That Siwash 
will break all records getting back to 
warn his friends. I think we've got 
the enemy licked right now, but just 
the same a little more delay won’t hurt. 
See you later!” Beasley turned off with 
the powder, fuse and caps tucked under 
his arm. Rapp continued ahead. The 
trail breaking was somewhat easier, 
thanks to the Siwash having just passed 
over it. 


Poke Tupper let out a yelp of joy. 
“There’s an Indian, Hardrock. Now, if 
we can just get him to turn around and 
tell the natives in the Squaw Landing 
country we're coming, it won’t make 
any difference whether we beat that 
pair of stampeders ahead of us. With 
Barton’s picture letter, there’ll be noth- 
ing to it.” 

When Poke first sighted the native he 
was mushing along with his head down. 
When he again looked up, Hardrock and 
Tabasco had joined Poke, and the group 
stood sharply outlined against the rugged 
background of snow-clad mountains. 

The Siwash came to an abrupt halt, 
then seemed to evaporate. 

“What the——” began Poke. “I’ve 
seen men disappear, but never as quick 
as that.” 

“There he goes, streaking it for the 
lower country,” Hardrock shouted. 
“Its too bad he don’t know who we 
are!” Hardrock’s humor was uncon- 
scious. 

“Tf I could catch him,” Poke mused, 
“he’d pass the word about us and we’d 
be sure to get the furs. Say, I’m 
going to try it!” 

A moment later Tabasco’s load was 
dumped on the snow. Poke climbed 
onto his back, reached around, gave the 
mule’s tail a twist, and they were off. 
Hardrock made himself comfortable, 
and prepared to wait. The last thing he 
saw was a native running at top speed, 
hotly pursued by Poke. Again and 
again victory seemed in Poke’s grasp 
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only to have the native dive into the 
brush. 

Poke returned an hour later. “Could 
not get within a mile of him,” he 
growled. “Some of these college fel- 
lows who think they can run fast ought 
to see one of these natives step off when 
he’s scared.” 

As they neared Wolverene Point the 
pair eyed the snow fields above the 
trail with doubtful eyes. Previous 
slides had swept the abrupt slope bare of 
timber, thus making slides even more 
likely. “Those two mushers ahead of 
us got through, and I guess we can,” 
Hardrock said. 

“We've got to go this way if we beat 
them to Squaw Landing,” Poke re- 
torted. “Move on, Tabasco!” 

They traveled swiftly at this point, 
which for a mile was dangerous. Ten 
minutes of absolute quiet followed and 
then 

A low rumble, almost like the growl 
of a monster, was heard high above 
them. The partners glanced upward a 
split second after Tabasco looked at the 
hanging mass of snow a thousand feet 
above the trail. The toe of the slide had 
slipped, the entire mass was moving. 
The roar increased and became thunder. 
No need to urge Tabasco to make the 
supreme effort. The mule was lunging 
through the snow with powerful strides, 
while, on either side, ready to lend a 
hand in case Tabasco slipped into a drift, 
ran Poke and Hardrock. No need of 
glancing upward, that would do no good. 
They stuck grimly to the task of reach- 
ing a shoulder of rock that would offer a 
degree of safety. The first slide was 
mostly ice. It buried itself in the snow 
and started the entire field in motion. 
One moment there was a trail, the next 
it closed, and the partners were swept 
off their feet. Tabasco went down with 
a grunt and vanished. The snow piled 
up, broke like a stormy sea, then 
smoothed over again and rushed on. 

High above, Beasley looked down and 
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grinned. “A clean sweep,” he ex- 
claimed, “and not a bit of evidence to 
prove it!” 

Had he delayed a few minutes longer 
he might have seen a small section of 
snow heave violently upward. . This hap- 
pened several’ times and then a clean 
pair of mule heels burst through. There 
was a brief delay, then Tabasco, his 
ears laid back in rage, struggled free. 
A loud bray awakened the echoes. Poke 
Tupper freed himself and looked wildly 
about, then began scooping away the 
snow. He uncovered a moccasin, tugged 
heavily, and dragged Hardrock from the 
débris. Tabasco stamped and floundered 
about. 

Poke cast a suspicious eye at the bare 
spot high on the mountainside. “Luck 
must have been with us, Hardrock, or 
we'd all have been killed. As it was, 
we were danged near smothered in soft 
snow. Get back to the trail, I’m going 
to do a little mountain climbing. Looks 
to me like the enemy 4 

“Let’s mop ’em up on general princi- 
ples,” Hardrock growled. “This wasn’t 
no accident.” 

“The thing now is to get the fur, we'll 
mop up later. TPH meet you in camp 
t’night!” And Poke was off. 

Hardrock, who had brought Tabasco 
to Alaska and in so doing converted him 
into a mushing mule, spent an hour in 
reorganizing himself and the animal. 
Most of their equipment was found in 
one spot. Hardrock took up the trail 
left by Beasley and Rapp but did not 
overtake them that day. An hour after 
he made camp, Poke joined him. The 
tall sour dough was dead tired but 
satisfied. “That slide was started with 
a small charge of powder. Found a bit 
of cap blown into the rock. Farther on 
I found a trail. If I ever see that man’s 
tracks again I'll know ’em and act ac- 
cording.” 

Men and mule slept soundly that 
night. Early the following morning they 
were on the trail. Squaw Landing was 
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forty-eight hours’ away if they had good 
luck. 

The embers of Beasley’s camp fire 
were still smoldering as they passed. 
“Closing in on ’em!” Hardrock ex- 
claimed. “Now, Tabasco, let out a few 
notches!” He cracked the whip above 
the mule’s back and Tabasco speeded up. 

As they started down a steep ridge to 
the open country they caught sight of the 
two dog teams. They were about a 
quarter of a mile apart. Sensing conflict 
of some sort, Tabasco maintained his 
pace. Alarm became apparent immedi- 
ately in the teams ahead. The rear one 
soon overhauled the leader and for a 
mile the two teams were neck and neck. 

Poke Tupper cut in ahead of Tabasco 
and yelled at the drivers. “Pull aside 
and let us pass,” he shouted. “That’s 
the rule of the trail!” 

“Pull aside, nothing!” Beasley snarled. 
“Tt’s just as important that I get to 
Squaw Landing as you!” In a low voice 
he added, “Rapp, pretend you're racing 
me. Keep abreast, and they can’t get 
past without going out of sight in the 
drifts.” 

Rapp grunted, “I get yuh!” 

An hour later Poke and Hardrock 
were desperate. Twice, in attempts to 
pass, they had gone into drifts that re- 
quired several minutes’ hard work to 
get out of. Each time the dogs had 
forged ahead. 

“What’ll we do?” Hardrock growled. 
“Im in favor of going for guns and 
settling it.” 

“That might not work,’ Poke ob- 
jected. “Let them start the gun play, 
then we're safe. Self-defense is always 
a good plea. That big cuss is Beasley— 
a brass-knuckle man and the bird who 
started the slide.” 

“That’s enough reason for me to open 
up,” Hardrock announced. 

Poke shook his head. “I’m leaving 
you here and cutting across country. 
Keep close; I think I can arrange a mix- 
up that’ll give you a chance to get by.” 
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Poke Tupper’s long legs served him 
in good stead now. Part of the way 
he used snowshoes, but for over a mile 
he had hard crust over which his moc- 
casined feet made fine time. Breathing 
heavily from his running, he crouched 
and waited. In his right hand was a 
rock that nicely fitted the palm of his 
hand. Three more rocks were placed 
conveniently, as were several chunks of 
fresh caribou meat. 

Somewhat slower now, but keeping 
abreast, came the teams. “Just as I 
figured,” Poke chuckled, “they’re not 
trusting each other any too much.” 

In his concealment, Poke gripped the 
rock, then, when Beasley had passed, he 
let fly. The rock caught the big man 
behind the ear, but the parka hood 
broke its force. 

Like a flash, Beasley whirled. 
dirty rat,” he snarled. 

Before Rapp realized what was hap- 
pening, Beasley had leaped on him and 
was reaching for his throat. 

The teams might have rushed on, but 
Poke heaved a chunk of meat into the 
trail twenty-five feet ahead of the 
leaders. The fresh meat odor reached 
the leaders’ nostrils at exactly the same 
instant. Each rushed for it, came to- 
gether and, like masters, were at each 
other’s throats. The momentum of the 
sleds shoved the other dogs into the 
fight, which became general. 

Hardrock, at the gee pole of a sled 
dragged by the big mule, came into 
view at that instant. “What a sweet 
scrap,” he cried gleefully, “if it wasn’t 
so important that I get to Squaw Land- 
ing I’d take a hand myself! Swing out, 
Tabasco, or you'll be getting your heels 
bit.” At that moment Poke leaped from 
his concealment and landed in the trail 
behind him. “Good work, Poke,” cried 
his friend. “Oh, what a fight!” 

Beasley and Rapp had separated and | 
were standing toe to toe slugging, while 
the two teams were a tangle of harness, 
Malemute, and Husky. 


“You 
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“Thanks, gents,’ Poke cried as they 
passed. “It took you a long time to de- 
cide to do it. Hope the best man wins,” 
he added pointedly. 

“As between those two,’ Hardrock 
grumbled, “there can be no best man. 
It'll have to be a draw.” 

The fight might have ended in a draw 
but for the quick-thinking Rapp. He 
decided that it was queer the encounter 
should have happened just at this time. 
He leaped back and began to yell, “Just 
a minute! Just a minute! What’re you 
jumping me for?” 

“You know,” Beasley panted. 

“I don’t! I didn’t make a move your 
way.” 

“Didn't, eh? You tried to knock me 
cold with a rock and 5 

“I didn’t! Mighty queer somebody 
wouid hit you with a rock about the time 
that mule had overtaken us again! Let’s 
look around.” He climbed the bank. 
“Looka’ here. One of ’em waited here 
for us. Here’re three rocks he didn’t 
use. 

Beasley’s face was purple. “Poke 
Tupper’s skull will feel my brass knuc- 
kles before this is over with,” he prom- 
ised. “Let’s straighten out those crazy 
dogs—if we can.” 


Poke, Hardrock, and Tabasco looked 
down upon an interesting scene. Here 
a great river made a bend. In the bend 
of the river’s flow nestled a small, per- 
manent, native village. The river was 
frozen solid and except for a few half- 
starved dogs sniffing around a refuse 
dump on the ice everything was quiet. 

“Squaw Landing,” announced Poke. 

“But where’re the squaws?”’ Hard- 
rock answered. “Don’t look to me as if 
there was an Indian in the place.” 

They pulled up, secured the mule, and 
began knocking at the various doors. 
Ordinarily, the entire village would 
have been on hand to greet them. The 
pair shook their heads. Squaw Landing 
was a dead town. “But it hasn’t been 
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dead so very long,” Poke observed. 
“You'll notice each doorway is clear of 
snow.” 

“Yeah, and each doorway is clear of 
Indians, too,’ Hardrock added. “If I 
ever catch sight of a native, VI run him 
to earth and find out what’s wrong. 
Either they’re afraid of the mule or they 
think we’re an epidemic.” 

They talked for nearly a half hour, 
then started on down the river. 


Beasley and Rapp were very well 
pleased with their strategy. For forty- 
eight hours after their arrival at Squaw 
Landing they saw no signs of natives, 
then one ventured in. He explained 
that those guilty of making hooch were 
in hiding, and those not guilty were also 
in hiding for fear they would be ques- 
tioned and get into trouble. 

Beasley quieted the native’s nerves by 
a heavy dram from a bottle. He carried 
a plentiful stock, it being his theory that 
a man could drive a much better bargain 
with a drunken native. The Indian dis- 
appeared, but five hours later he re- 
turned, with most of the tribe. 

In one of the largest cabins bales of 
the finest fox™pelts were opened and 
displayed. Beasley and Rapp gasped. 
“Thousands of dollars’ worth,” the 
former whispered, “we haven’t half 
money enough! WeH have to get ’em 
drunk.” 

By mid-afternoon Squaw Landing’s 
cabins were filled with song. High- 
pitched native chants added to the wild- 
ness ‘of the scene; squaws laughed 
loudly, children huddled in dark corners, 
afraid; bucks quarreled, and occasion- 
ally knives flashed. 

Sober, crafty, and waiting stood Beas- 
ley and Rapp. “Well, chief, we'll take 
the fur,” Beasley at last announced. He 
slowly began counting off bills. The 
chief rubbed his eyes, striving in vain 
to comprehend the amounts. 

Suddenly Rapp grew rigid. 
was that?” he exclaimed. 


“What 
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The chief was tense. A strange cry 
was repeated. It almost sobered the 
chief. He ran to the door, and the 
same warning cry came from his lips. 
From the cabins poured the tribe. Each 
man and woman took one look and then 
began running for the brush. 

Galloping at top speed came Hardrock 
Shipley on Tabasco. “I’ve frozen about 
long enough, waiting for these heathens 
to show up,” he growled. “Pll bet I 
get me an Indian this time!” As he 
rode, a lariat circled over his head. 

“They're back again,” Rapp yelled. 
“Let’s get the fur and clear out.” 

“Fat chance! We've got to get Hard- 
rock and Poke. These Siwashes are just 
drunk enough to do it!” He gathered 
up the money. “Come on, we'll start 
things. This is going to be settled right 
here.” He slipped on his brass. knuckles, 
then turned their dogs loose. “They 
can handle the mule!” 

In the meantime, Poke Tupper was 
hurrying froma near-by clump of brush. 
He grinned as Hardrock closed in on a 
big buck. The lariat shot out, and 
settled about the buck’s shoulders, while 
Hardrock attempted to stop the mule. 
It was well enough to “bust” a steer, 
but busting a man was something else. 
Tabasco refused to stop, and the next 
instant the buck was jerked from the 
ground and lifted some ten feet into the 
air. He struck the earth only to soar 
once more. Hardrock managed to stop 


Tabasco. From every side poured In- 
dians. 
Hardrock surveyed the situation. 


“Hey, Poke,” he bellowed, “bring on 
that picture letter, we’re going to need 
it—plenty.” 

It was a menacing mob that sur- 
rounded Hardrock and Tabasco. Hard- 
rock dropped to the ground and nailed 
his buck. ‘“What’re you afraid of? 
Prohibition agent? Who told you that?” 
he demanded. 

Before the native could answer, Beas- 
ley ran up, followed by a dozen Si- 
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washes. “Clean em up, boys,” he cried, 
“or you'll all go to jail!” 

Poke Tupper caught Beasley by the 
arm. “You dirty ” he began, only 
to have some one crack him on the jaw. 
Poke’s knees sagged, but he did not go 
down. He whirled and crashed his fist 
against Rapp’s jaw. Rapp went down! 
Beasley measured Poke with the brass 
knuckles and but for Hardrock’s warn- 
ing shout would have connected. As it 
was; he missed. 

The free-for-all fight became general, 
with the dogs and mule engaged in a 
scrap of their own. Tabasco doubled up 
and let fly. Two dogs soared through 
space, sadly got to their feet, and called 
it a day. 

Tabasco stepped on Beasley’s moc- 
casined foot and the man let out a howl 
of pain, at the same time hitting the 
mule with the brass knuckles. The first 
blow was in the ribs, the second behind 
the ear. Blood trickled from the 
wounds. Tabasco whirled and let drive. 
Beasley leaped back a split second too 
late and one heel caught him. He drop- 
ped, as though dead, with a broken jaw. 
Then the mule drove his forelegs into 
the ground, and using them as a pivot, 
kicked around the points of the com- 
pass, effectively clearing away all im- 
mediate enemies. 

Around Hardrock had formed a ring 
of armed natives, led by the buck the 
red-headed sour dough had so beauti- 
fully “busted.” It looked bad until Poke 
had fought his way to a chief. 

“Read this!” he yelled in dialect, shov- 
ing the picture letter from Barton into 
the chief’s hand. 

A glance was sufficient. Rapp saw the 
signs and hastily withdrew. While the 
others crowded around the chief for in- 
structions, he loaded his unconscious 
partner onto a hand sled. He looked 
back. A youthful native was starting 
for him. Rapp let go of the sled and 
vanished into the nearest thicket. 

Hardrock and the chief, arm in arm, 
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were heading for the cabin containing 
the furs, but Poke Tupper looked at 
Tabasco and growled. “What’d you 
have to break Beasley’s jaw for? I 
wanted the fun of that myself. That’s 
a mule for you!” He dropped to the 
ground and began first aid. 
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From a ridge, Tabasco observed the 
operation, the while keeping a cautious 
eye on the ring of sad-eyed dogs. 
“Hereeee! Haw! Haw! Haw! Haw!” 
he jeered, then, with a contemptuous 
switch of his tail, mushed for a sack 
containing a square meal of oats. 
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AN INDIAN FUNERAL 


| AST year, when Chief Tony Tommy, Seminole headman, married Edna John, 

the ceremony was witnessed by thousands. The occasion was notable as 
being the first time a white man was admitted to a Seminole wedding. At that 
time, Chief Tony, who had found many of the ways of the white man acceptable, 
greeted his guests cordially. But not all the customs of the paleface is Tony 
ready to adopt. 

Recently, Chief Tony’s wife died, in the Indian village on Musa Isle, Florida, 
and her funeral was conducted with all the ceremony of Seminole tradition. To 
avoid curious eyes, the ceremony took place an hour ahead of the time set for it, 
and only the tribe assisted in the preparations for the sending of the princess on 
that long, long trail to the Seminole Happy Hunting Grounds. 

In the coffin, which was the only concession to the ways of the white man, 
were placed the princess’ personal trinkets, together with canned goods, bread, 
and water. These were the things considered needful for one about to start on 
a long journey. 

Then, by the side of the coffin, were placed the blankets, cooking utensils, 
and other household goods which the princess had used, and which were now to 
serve as her spirit’s equipment on entering a new life. The face of the princess 
was turned to the rising sun. 

Chief Tony Tommy stood stoically by, assisting in the placing of his wife’s 
earthly possessions in her grave. Then, retiring from the sight of all, the chief 
set out into the depths of the Everglades to mourn in solitude for four days. 
Before he went, he fired once in the direction of each of the four points of the 
compass, then left his gun, lashed to a tree, until his return to men. 
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“A E call our side-kick “Sunny Jim,” 
= AA Because he wears a smile 

a That somehow seems to stick to him, 

Ate Through ev'ry earthly trial! 
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It seems to come from deep inside, 
From some rich treasure place; 

A happiness that he can’t hide, 
That shines right through his face. 


A No matter what the stress or strife 
E 3 3 
GAA | How tough the trouble is, 
RÀ He kind 0’ seems to laugh at life 


With that ol’ grin o’ his; 

He has his share o’ ups an’ downs, 
An’ things to rasp an’ rile, 
An’ trouble on ’im often- frowns, 

But still he wears a smile. 
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The loco cattle can stampede 
An’ wildly run amuck; 

A pack of wolves can git him treed, 
But he don’t cuss his luck; 

With nerve an’ grit, he stands the gaff, | 
No matter what the play; N 

He'll “face the music” with a laugh— Qos 
His smile is there to stay. y 
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He's been in ev'ry kind o pinch 
That tough luck could contrive, 
An’ oftentimes it seemed a cinch, 
He’d not come through alive. 
But jest the same he’s here to-day, | 
In spite o what has been, ZB. Wr 
An’ draws his monthly puncher’s pay AG 
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With that ol happy grin! Si 
WY 
I reckon when his time has come Ñ 


To say good-by down here, 
His friends will all be lookin’ glum, 
An’ gloomylike an’ drear. 
But Jim will chuckle deep inside 
An’ joke with ’em a while, 
An’ drift across the Great Divide, 
With that ol’ lovin’ smile. 
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Frank Richardson Pierce 


Author of “Kusko Wags His Tail,” etc. 


2]5 he looked down at 
Z| Kusko; the big Malemute 
dog lying on the rug at 
his feet, “Dad? Simms 
chuckled. 

“Heh! Heh! Pretty 
If some of your teammates 


soft, eh? 
in the North could see this ease of 


yours, they'd chaw you up. And if 
the boys at Cold Deck saw my layout, 
Pd be mobbed in spite of my white 
hair!” 

Dad was getting away with murder 
since his entry into the motion-picture 
business, and he realized it. He had 
adopted a number of Hollywood habits 
that he would have to drop when he 
returned to Alaska. Even as respected 
a sour dough as Dad would not dare 
wear a Chinese-silk dressing gown run- 
ning to loud colors, in Cold Deck. He 
was getting away from smoking, as he 
termed it—the cigarette holder was ten 
inches long. 

He puffed lazily and eyed the dog. 
A breeze from the distant mountains, 
laden with the scent of pine, blended 
with the perfume of blossoms from the 
orange orchards, came gently through 
the windows. The day was behind. It 
had been a hard one. Dad, dressed in 
a hot parka, had driven a dog team 


composed of Kusko and several North- 
ern dogs through synthetic snow. And 
the sun was shining hard enough to 
make the thermometer register eighty- 
four in the shade. 

“First I was afraid I’d go to seed 
with all this luxury,” he mused, “but 
after to-day I’m afraid I'll be killed 
with work.” He reached for the tele- 
phone. “Say, miss, will you send me 
up a pitcher of ice water, the evening 


papers, and reserve a ticket for the 
boxing at the Hollywood Bowl 
tnight !” 


“All those things will be done, Dad,” 
the girl answered. 

“This life is spoilin’ me,” he mut- 
tered; “just telephone or ring a bell, 
and you get everything you want, 
Kusko, old boy, we'll read the evening 
papers, then we'll stroll along Holly- 
wood Boulevard and give the pretty 
girls a thrill. That is, FIl do the stroll- 
ing, and you'll do the thrilling.” 

Presently a boy appeared. Dad 
tossed him “four bits” and picked up 
the paper. Perhaps nothing is so much 
appreciated by the sour dough visiting 
Outside as the newspaper. To read a 
newspaper the day it is printed is lux- 
ury for one accustomed to reading pa- 
pers anywhere from a week to three 
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months old. Morning and night Dad 
would put on his silver-rimmed glasses 
and inspect the happenings of the day. 
Through the paper he got track of 
more than one old friend in the South- 
west. Therefore, he was not partic- 
ularly surprised when a familiar name 
came popping up. But he received a 
real surprise this night. 

“Sufferin’ Malemutes!” he cried. 
“Can it be possible it’s the same Steve 
Moody? Nope, a man as mean as that 
cuss was would never live to be eighty 
years old, and that’s about what Steve 
would be. Guess I'll read it again!” 


AGED DESERT RAT FIGHTS POSSE 


Gun Battle On Desert 


Sheriff Conway to-day sent additional men 
to aid the pesse he ordered to the Hang- 
man’s Palms water hole several days ago. 
At this remote and interesting point an aged 
desert rat known as Steve Moody is success- 
fully holding the officers at bay. 

As a squatter Moody has lived there for 
many years. A fight to the death is in pros- 
pect. 


Dad Simms eyed the old .44 hanging 
on the wall of his room. “My chance 
of squaring accounts with that cuss, 
providing it’s the same Moody, was 
long in coming, but it looks as if it was 
here at last,” said he. “I ain’t one to 
pass up a chance. I’m going to join 
the posse. If there’s one thing I know 
better than anything else, it’s fighting 
on the desert. I sure got plenty as a 
youngster scrapping the Apaches. 
Kusko, you'll have to stay here a few 
days. Anyway, our picture is done, 
and they won’t be starting another for 
two weeks.” He reached for the tele- 
phone, called the operator, and ordered 
a ticket on the next train heading for 
the trouble. This done, he selected 
his outfit with care, oiled his old .44, 
loaded it, and was ready. 

An hour later, a taxicab rushed Dad 
to the station. He climbed into his 


berth, but, somehow, he could not 
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sleep. Many years had passed since 
he had fought Steve Moody. And 
what a battle it had been! Guns at a 
distance and, when ammunition was 
exhausted, a hand-to-hand fight in the 
dark. 

“Hed fire at my flash, and I’d fire 
at his. Thanks to some fast footwork, 
neither hit the other,” said the old sour 
dough. Then Dad's face softened. 
“And he got the girl,’ he mused. 
“Emma was her name, Emma Martin. 
Gosh, there were several girls I could 
have married and been happy with, but 
Emma was the sweetest. They said he 
was mean to her. I’ve got to square 
up on her account as well as my own. 
Dang it! If the posse would only 
drift and leave Hangman’s Palms to 
me, Pd have that cuss out of there in- 
side an hour. But the present-day dep- 
uty don’t savvy the old-style fighting. 
Some of the boys will get hurt. Steve 
was better looking than I was, and a 
better shot.” 

At last Dad slept. When -he 
awakened, orange groves were whiz- 
zing by, and the desert was yet ahead. 
He had promised himself several des- 
ert trips while in the South, He 
wanted a look at Barstow and Calico, 
where he had worked in the silver 
mines; at Palm Springs and Twenty- 
Nine Palms. And, later, trip into 
Death Valley where he had split a can 
of tomatoes with a partner and pre- 
pared to die of- thirst, but was found 
by a prospecting party. This was to be 
trip No. I, and he would pay off an 
old score and render the community a 
service. 

They moved slowly up a mountain, 
then shot over a tableland covered with 
Joshua trees and various kinds of cac- 
tus. Shortly after breakfast, just 
when Dad had settled back to view the 
desert scenery in comfort—something 
he had never done before—the porter 
appeared. “This is your stop, suh!” 
he said. 
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“Heck,” Dad growled, “it don’t look 
to me as though they intended to stop. 
Where do we stop at? You'd better 
fill up my canteen. I don’t see any- 
thing that looks like a water hole 
ahead.” 

Five minutes later, Dad found him- 
self on a deserted station platform. 
His canteen was filled with water from 
the cooler and was ice cold. He took 
a sip, remembering that the safe rule 
on the desert was to drink for neces- 
sity and not for pleasure. It was well 
to train oneself to drink a limited 
amount. 

Two bands of steel ran from the 
main line and disappeared in a series 
of mountains and buttes that appeared 
to have been splashed with red, brown, 
and bluish-green paint. Miserable 
clumps of sage and mesquite grew here 
and there, but for the most part the 
land was sun-baked and barren. A 
sign on the station, scrawled in pencil, 
read: 


Train for Two Palms and Red Lode Mine 
leaves whenever the engineer feels like it. 


It was evidently the work of some 
wit. 

“Heck,” grumbled Dad, “looks like 
the scrap would be over before I got 
there! The engineer ain’t even here. 
Then after he gets here I’ve got to 
wait until he feels like going again.” 

In the distance, Dad heard a train 
whistle. “Nope, that ain’t it! That’s 
one of the fast trains!” He carried 
his outfit to the shade of the building 
and waited. The train, coming in the 
opposite direction from that he had 
taken, rushed toward the little station 
like a comet. To his amazement, it 
did a thing it was not supposed to do 
—stopped. Two men and several bags 
were dropped off, and the limited then 
hurried away. 

“They'll hunt the shade soon 
enough,” Dad muttered, “and it'll be 
time enough to get acquainted.” In 
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the meantime, he engaged in a life- 
long habit of sizing up the other fel- 
low. “One’s a blowhard,” he growled, 
“and I don’t like him. The other fel- 
low says ‘yes’ to everything ‘Blow- 
hard’ says. I can get along without 
em, I guess. Still—no sense in being 
uppish out here.” He was about to 
show himself when the big man spoke: 

“Somebody had to take a hand and 
run this country, so I elected myself 
to the job. Found out there was 
money in the Red. Lode, money 
enough to build a railroad to it. I 
built it! Juggled the stock and scared 
out the little stockholders and picked 
up their stuff for a song. Now I’m 
after Hangman’s Palms.” 

“Queer name, Breed; there’s a rea- 
son, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Breed answered, “there’s a 
reason for nearly every name on the 
desert. A stagecoach was held up, the 
driver shot, and fifty thousand dollars 
in gold stolen. A crowd of desert 
miners organized and took after the 
robbers. Caught the bandits at the 
water hole and fought it out. Most of 
the miners couldn't take time to go to 
town and be witnesses at any murder 
trial, so they held a miners’ trial at the 
palms and hanged the bandits. Hence 
the name, Hangman’s Palms.” Breed 
looked at his companion, a man named 
Shuford. Obviously, if birds of a 
feather flock together, Breed and Shu- 
ford were well paired. “Anything 
more you want to know?” 

“Yes, who’s this man Moody?” 

“A squatter! I offered him a thou- 
sand dollars for what he’s done at the 
Palms, but he turned it down—wants 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Then I 
looked into the matter and discovered 
he had no rights. You know how 
these desert rats are—they move in 
and fix up a place, thinking nobody 
will ever want it.” _ 

“Well, as a rule nobody ever does,” 
Shuford suggested. 
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How the heck can it be worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars, Dad 
mused. Not enough water there for ir- 
rigation. And even if they did raise 
things, itd cost too much to get ’em 
to market. 

The answer came almost instantly, 
as though Dad had voiced his thoughts 
aloud. “But somebody does want 
Hangman’s Palms,” Breed continued. 
“I want ’em! And I tell you I usually 
get what I want!” 

Dad blinked. Again he made mental 
comment on the speaker’s words. For 
two cents I’d take ’em from you if I 
could, just to show you you ain’t so slick. 
If they was worth a dang, and it was 
some kind of a free-for-all fight for 
possession, I’d mix in. If I got ’em 
away from Moody, I’d be squaring ac- 
counts for a lot of dirty tricks he done 
me. And if I beat this cuss, Breed, 
itd be a good thing. Shut up, you old 
fool, and listen. 

Dad had picked up many a stray bit 
of information dozing by the stove at 
Cold Deck. He adopted that attitude 
now. He would not go out of his way 
to eavesdrop, but if two men in a pub- 
lic place started talking, there was no 
reason why he shouldn’t hear what was 
said. If they wanted privacy, let ’em 
hire an office! 

It was my move,” continued Breed, 
“so I got busy with the department of 
the interior and fixed it up for the 
land to be thrown open to entry. Few 
know about it, and those few aren’t 
going to buck me. With a stage line 
running from this railroad to Hang- 
man’s Palms, the place will be a mint. 
She’s worth fifty thousand dollars 
right now in any man’s money. You 
know how tourists are? They like to 
go to out-of-the-way places and think 
they are risking their lives. A few 
good advertisements, and the deed’s 
done. Of course, if the posse kills 
old Moody, the way will be wide open 
for me.” 
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“Not afraid somebody will beat you 
to it?” asked Shuford. 

“No one’s going to try, and if they 
do, Pll have ’em blocked.” Breed 
chuckled. “Theres going to be no 
slip-up here. Lets go around in the 
shade!” 

Dad Simms promptly fell asleep. 
His steady breathing was beautiful to 
see. “Hey” yelled Breed, “what’re 
you doing here?” 

No answer! 

The man repeated the query, at the 
same time kicking Dad on the bottom 
of the foot. 

Dad’s eyes popped open. “Eh?” he 
inquired, blinking at the bright light. 
“Eh? Where'd you come from? I 
thought I was the only man to get off 
the train.” 

“Didnt you hear 
come through?” 

“What westbound?” 

“Huh!” growled Breed. ‘‘Never 
mind; if you didn’t hear that train, 
you didn’t hear—couldn’t hear any- 
thing.” He almost got. tangled up. 
“Where you going?” 

“Down the road a ways. Down to 
Mesquite Siding. Figure to pick up a 
burro or two and hit for the desert. 
Looking for a chance to make some 
money. Don’t know where a man can 
dry placer a little?” 

“No, if I did, I’d be there!” 

You look like that sort, Dad in- 
wardly observed. And still I can’t 
find out the reason why Hangman’s 
Palms are worth so much. He ignored 
the men, pretending to doze, so their 
suspicions would not be aroused by too 
much alertness on his part. A crazy 
desert rat, was their verdict, and it 
suited Dad. 


the westbound 


In due time a train, composed of a 
locomotive and a flat car, appeared. A 
canvas was stretched over the flat car 
and offered some shade. The three 
men climbed aboard. 
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observed, “Took a posse up yesterday 


and get the boss and his friends to- 
day.” 

“How are 
Palms ?” 

“Getting ready to blow him out!” 
the engineer answered. 

“T hope they don’t wreck the house; 
it’s an adobe house and will come in 
handy for my business!” 

‘The train moved slowly over the des- 
ert. The track was uneven, and speed 
was impossible. But, as Dad had 
learned, the train was a common car- 
rier and was required to make sched- 
uled trips each day whether business 
demanded it or not. Usually in addi- 
tion to the flat car, it hauled a full car 
of ore in and took an empty back. 

Mesquite Siding consisted of a 
clump of mesquite, a siding, a water 
hole from which the locomotive se- 
cured water, and a dozen burros that 
belonged to a Mexican who had many 
children and many dogs. 

There was little choice between the 
burros. Dad selected one to ride and 
` another on which to pack his outfit. 
He chuckled as he threw a diamond 
hitch and discovered he had not lost 
the art. 

Each country has its thrill. In the 
North there are the dogs, the snow, 
and the mountains. Here the moun- 
tains were painted; snow was replaced 
by sand; dogs by burros. 

Dad beamed. “Danged if I don’t like 
both places—the North and the des- 
ert! Too bad a man can’t be two 
places at once!” 

All day he rode slowly over the des- 
ert, his eyes picking out bits of desert 
life that he had once known intimately. 
Here a lizard; there a sidewinder in 
the shade of the brush. He fairly 
beamed on a barrel cactus. One of 
them had once supplied him moisture 
in this same country. 

That night he camped at Lame 


things coming at the 


` traveling away. 
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Squaw Well. Blackened rocks and an 
absence of fuel indicated that many 
had camped at the spot. Why it was 
so named, or who named it, was a mys- 
tery. The well gave enough brackish 
water for passing men and animals. It 
was covered with brush, but despite 
this, a number of smaller animals had 
fallen in and drowned. The surface 
was covered with dead insects and dirt. 
“Waters water!” Dad muttered, 
thinking of the pools beneath melting 
snow banks he had drunk from in the. 
North. Thereupon, he cleaned the 
well, walked a half mile for fuel, built 
a fire, and boiled the water. Then he 
turned in. 

Breed and Shuford arrived an hour 
later. Aside from brief greetings, 
they kept to themselves. They were 
sleeping soundly at dawn, and Dad did 
not disturb them. 

Noon found Dad standing in the 
blistering heat, looking across a shim- 
mering expanse of utter desolation. A 
bajada—a long downward slope—lay at 
his feet. The fronds of Hangman’s 
Palms tossed against the molten sky. 
Dad headed toward them and, for 
reasons of his own, swung off to the 
north where he could look down oi 
what promised to be a battleground. 

Desert distances are deceiving, due 
to the clear air, and the palms that 
seemed so near were nearly five hours’ 
It was nearly sun- 
down when Dad looked at the water 
hole from his point of vantage. 

“Sufferin’ Malemutes!” he ex- 
claimed. “The place has changed!” 

An extensive _fruit-and-vegetable 
garden covered what once had been 
waste land. A substantial adobe house 
and smaller outbuildings of adobe had 
been constructed. Desert plants were 
arranged along the walks leading from 
building to building. 

“Yep!” Dad muttered. “It’s been 
improved a lot, but it ain’t worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
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At that moment a rifle unexpectedly 
cracked, and dust leaped from the 
adobe wall where the bullet struck. The 
marksman remained concealed, how- 
ever. 

As Dad studied the scene, he grad- 
ually made out the different members 
of the posse. “The first thing to do,” 
he informed the burro, “is to go down 
and be sworn in as a deputy. The 
next is to land Steve Moody.” Now 
that he was close to his enemy, anger 
filled his breast. The wrongs the man 
had done him seemed very real here 
on the desert, for it was on the desert 
they had been committed. “I know 
how he operates; they don’t. PI get 
him. S’help me Hanner, Pll get him! 
I suppose he’d rather be caught by any 
man in the world than me! Hello! 
Somethin’ doin’ over there!” 

A slightly built young man with a 
rifle was working through a clump of 
mesquite. At first, Dad believed he 
was aiding the posse, but the next mo- 
ment he knew otherwise. This was 
a friend of Moody’s, working into a 
position from which he could pick off 
the posse at leisure. Dad drew his 44 
and, running low for nearly a hun- 
dred yards, dropped into a position of 
advantage. He was about to give a 
few orders when seemingly from no- 
where sprang a six-footer who believed 
in using hands instead of guns. He 
wore guns—a pair of them, but each 
was tucked snugly in leather holsters 
He landed on the smaller man with a 
thud, and Dad closed in. 

“You little fool!” the six-footer 
snarled. “Give me that rifle. Want 
to spend the rest of your life in jail?’ 

“Tt’s time somebody fought for our 
rights. You turned out to be as yel- 
low as a‘mongrel.” 

Dad Simms gasped. The smaller of 
the two proved to be a girl of about 
twenty. Despite her worn overalls 
and shirt, her soiled hands and disor- 
dered hair, she was pretty. Dad 
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Simms’ old heart turned a back flip; 
the lines about his mouth grew firm, 
and a mist came into his eyes. 
“Emma!” he cried. “Emma Martin!’ 
Almost in a whisper he added, “My 
old sweetheart!’ 

But this was impossible, as he 
quickly remembered. Old sweethearts 
do not remain youthful as a man grows 
old—not even in these amazing days 
when all women look young. 

The six-footer gripped the girl by 
the collar, and the pair eyed the old 
sour dough with cold, unfriendly eyes. 
“Emma!” he muttered again. “Emma 
Martin!” 

“Pm Emma,” the girl said crisply, 
“Emma Lane. My _ grandmother’s 
maiden name was Martin.” 

“An old sweetheart of mine,’ Dad 
said. 

“Are you Mr.—Simms?” 

“How did you guess it?” 

“An old sweetheart my grandmother 
has never forgotten is named Simms!” 

Throughout the conversation the 
young man had retained a masterful 
grip on the girl. She realized this ab- 
ruptly. “Casey Rath, take your hands 
off me!” she cried. Then, with an an- 
gry gesture, she shook his hand free. 

“PIL keep my hands off so long as 
you keep out of this fight. But when 
you start potting deputy -sheriffs I fig- 
ure to take a hand. If not for your 
sake, then for my own. I’m in love 
with you, and I don’t care who knows 
it!” 

“Love!” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “If this is love, then I'll strug- 
gle through life without it!” 

' Dad tapped his foot on the ground 
thoughtfully. The situation cleared 
somewhat when he caught sight of the 
tall man’s deputy sheriff’s badge. The 
girl, Emma Lane, was the granddaugh- 
ter of Emma Martin. Obviously, her 
mother was the daughter of Emma and 
his enemy, Moody. Casey Rath, evi- 
dently a deputy sheriff, had been sent 
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to arrest Moody. and the girl, true to 
her breed, had elected to stick with 
her grandfather. 

Never in Dad's life had he faced a 
her problem. His natural instinct 
to help the girl. And yet he was 

a law-abiding citizen. He knew that 
no man -could beat the law in the end. 
If the law of man and averages didn’t 
get him, the law of retribution would. 
If he helped Emma Lane, he would be 
fighting the law and aiding a bitter en- 
emy. “Such a mess!” he muttered 
aloud. 

“TH say it is a mess,” the girl cried. 
“My grandfather, Steve Moody, was 
once worth five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Then hard luck started on his 
trail. He kept losing out. Finally, 
down to bedrock, he took up a claim. 
The land was suddenly included in a 
reserve. He saved the stock, sold it, 
and bought a claim. There was a flaw 
in the title, and he lost that. Hard 
luck stayed with him, and finally in 
desperation he came out here, saying, 
‘TIl take land nobody in the world 
wants” ” 

Hard luck, Dad thought, but not half 
what he deserved! Then aloud he in- 
quired, “And why do they want it 
now?” 

“Cliff dwellings,” she 
and then Dad remembered. 

Two miles away stood the cliff dwell- 
ings of an ancient people. Far from 
being the largest in the Southwest, 
nevertheless, none were in finer state 
of preservation. Breed’s spur from 
the main line, plus a stage line to 
Hangman’s Palms, would bring the 
dwellings within reach of thousands of 
tourists. Not content with passenger 
fares, or even passenger and stage 
fares, Breed wanted it all. 

“Cliff dwellings,” the girl repeated. 
“Grandma spent a lot of time doing 
what she could to preserve them forty 
years ago; mother helped until she 
-died, and I’ve done my part.” She 


answered, 
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clenched her fists. “Is there no justice? 
Why should Breed, who has always 
taken from the desert and never given, 
profit by what we’ve done?” 

Dad might have explained that it 
was the old law of retribution still 
working against Steve Moody. True, 
it was difficult for his family, but the 
law operated just the same. But Dad 
remained silent, thinking. 

“Let’s take a walk, young lady,” 
Dad suggested. He turned to the dep- 


uty. “PTH see that she don’t pot any 
deputies. Later on, I may want to be 
sworn in.” 


Casey Rath gave Dad a searching 
look. “Well,” he said doubtfully, “go 
ahead! If you can talk any sense into 
her head, you're going some. I can’t!” 

“Now, Rath,” Dad objected, “that 
ain’t very nice! Come along, Emma.” 

As they moved away, the girl ex- 
ploded. “Oh, how I hate that man!” 

“Don’t believe it!” Dad answered. 
“Now, let’s find out a few things. Any- 
body been shot yet?” 

“No!” 

“Has that da ” Dad swallowed 
hard, then continued, “That grand- 
father of yours fired on the posse?” 

“They won’t get close enough. He’s 
waiting for them to close in so he can 
use his .44s. He’s best on them. Not 
much good with the rifle.” 

“You prefer the rifle?” Dad inquired 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“I wanted to seare them, but I 
wouldn’t let that Casey Rath know it. 
He thinks I plan to shoot to kill; let 
him think so; it’ll make the rest of 
Breed’s private gunmen careful!” 

“Meaning the sheriff's posse? 
They’re not Breed’s private gunmen. 
They’re the law! Back of that handful 
of men is the whole United States 
army, if need be. You can’t beat them. 
Don’t try. Every shot you fire is a 
play into Breed’s hands.” 

“We haven’t fired any yet,” she said. 

“But you expect to!” 
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“You bet we expect to!” she re- 
torted. 

“Now listen———” began Dad. And, 
curiously enough, she listened. 


Steve Moody, face aflame, waited 
for the posse to come into the open. 
The sheriff, under a white flag, had ap- 
peared and advised surrender. But 
that had been the previous day. Night 
of the third day’s conflict was drawing 
near. Moody looked behind the house 
and saw his granddaughter approach- 
ing. This was the only possible way 
of coming, and it was exposed. She 
was accompanied by a man, he 
ebserved. “A friend at last,” he mut- 
“or she wouldn’t be bringing 
him. 

As they entered the room Moody 
turned eagerly, then his face filled with 
astonishment. From a strange white it 
changed to the purple of violent rage. 
“Simms!” he snarled. “You j 
Words failed him. 

“Grandfather —” 
Lane. 

Like a flash, Moody had gone for his 
gun. And never in his life had Dad 
Simms drawn his gun faster. But 
quick as the men were, the girl was 
quicker. She stood between them, but 
she faced her grandfather. ‘Don’t!’ 
she pleaded. “You haven't killed any- 
body yet. You have a chance to go 
free; to——” 

He interrupted with a snarl. 
“Simms, get out, or TIl kill you! By 
the gods, Emmie, what’re you thinkin’ 
of, draggin’ an enemy in here?” 

“Mr. Simms was willing to forget 
the past and help you win,” the girl 


began Emma 


pleaded. “Don’t spoil it all.” 
Moody was breathing hard. 
“Simms;” he panted, “get out! Get! 


Pve beat you twice before; beat you 
in love; beat you in a fist fight, and, by 
gad, I can do it again! Let me at him, 
Emmie!” 

But the girl did nothing of the sort. 
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She turned to Dad. “Go,” she pleaded ; 
“he won’t listen, and I’m sticking to 
my own.” 

Dad’s willingness to forgive a man 
who had wronged him had been re- 
buffed. He was white with anger. 
“Moody,” he cried, “you always was 
a crook, and you always will be one! 
You've beat me by crooked methods 
twice. But I’m going to stay on this 
desert and fight you until you’ll admit 
I’m a better man. Anything goes— 
guns, fists, or clubs.” 

With gun ready, Dad Simms slowly 
backed from the adobe house and dived 
into the nearest cover. He. made his 
way directly to the sheriff. “Swear 
me in, and I’ll get that man off that 
place. That’s what you want, ain’t it?” 

“That’s all we want! This is open 
country, and any man’s got a right to 
file on it!” 

“Any man can file on it?” Dad cried. 
“Me, if I want to?’ 

“Yes, if you’re an American citi- 
zen!” 

“Old Abner Simms was a deckhand 
on the Mayflower,’ Dad answered; 
“the family’s been in the country ever 
since. I guess that makes me Amer- 
ican. Who's likely to file?” 

“Breed and Moody. No others 
want it, unless it is for revenge! I’m 
not interested in that. I’m interested 
in order,” the sheriff concluded. 

“See you later,” Dad promised, and 
he vanished into the brush. 

It grew dark; the stars hung low, 
and from the overflow below the water 
hole, frogs sang. 

A burro came over the ridge, walked 
down the trail to the house, and drank 
at a trough near by. 

Dad grinned and muttered: “Just as 
I figured, the burros would go snoop- 
in’ down that trail.” He crouched: be- 
hind the ridge until the right burro 
came; then he got behind it. “I don’t 
think you’re the kickin’ kind. Any- 
way, I’ve got to take a chance.” 
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And Dad was taking a chance. He 
realized it as the burro neared the 
house. Moody was ready to blaze 
away the instant he detected any one 
within pistol range. As the burro 
neared the window commanding the 
trail, Dad. prayed that Moody wasn’t 
watching the animal. He ran low and 
fell behind a palm. He had done what 
no one else could do, reached the palm 
close to an open window. Beyond the 
palm was exposed ground, and no man 
could approach from that direction. In 
order to give ventilation, this partic- 
ular window was open. Dad sized up 
the situation. Naturally, the interior 
was dark, but soon there would be a 
moon. He ran and crouched close to 
the wall. 

Ten minutes passed; Dad could hear 
Moody and his granddaughter talking. 
The man’s voice came, high pitched and 
bitter. “Always hated Simms, and he 
always hated me. He never saw the 
time he could beat me.” 

“Because I wasn’t crooked enough to 
talk to a girl behind a man’s back,” 
muttered Dad, “and because—oh, heck, 
I’m diggin’ up alibis, and I hate ’em!” 

A burro coming close, Dad shot his 
rope out and pulled the creature to him. 
“Tm going to need yuh,” he muttered. 
He fashioned a rope harness around 
the animal’s shoulders. The rim of the 
moon was just coming over a butte. 
The first light struck the window on 
the opposite side from where Dad was 
concealed. For a moment, a man was 
outlined in the room. Dad sent the 
rope through the window, muttered a 
prayer, and jerked. The thud of a 
falling body came distinctly. Dad 
heaved mightily to keep up the slack, 
secured his end of the rope to the 
burro, and kicked the animal in the 
ribs. The burro grunted and was off 
like a shot. The line fairly sang. A 
moment later, Moody was dragged 
through the window. For a moment 
he stuck, and during that moment Dad 
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jerked the man’s weapons from his 
holsters and then followed him across 
the open stretch between the house and 
garden. He halted the burro long 
enough for Moody to get to his feet, 
then started it again. 

“Keep on your feet,’ Dad shouted; 
“if you fall, he’ll drag yuh. I can’t 
take a chance on that girl of yours 
opening up on me with a scatter gun.” 

Dad drew his weapon and fired three 
shots into the air. It was the agreed 
signal that Moody had been captured. 
The sheriff came running up with 
handcuffs, while Casey Rath dived 
through a window and disarmed 
Emma, who was coming to the rescue 
with a shotgun. 

“Just a minute, sheriff!” cried Dad. 
“You said all you wanted was the 
place. Well, you’ve got it! He didn’t 
fire because you didn’t get close enough. 
Anyway, that lets him out.. Besides, 
you promised me——” 

“Friend of his, eh?” 

“Shucks, no!’ Dad exploded. “Tm 
going to stake this water hole myself 
and I want him to have a chance so I 
can give him a trimming.” 

Neither Dad nor Moody saw Breed 
in the shadows. The big man was 
there, nevertheless. He turned quickly 
to Shuford. “You get the play? The 
old rat is after the water hole, too. 
He’s out for revenge, but if he should 
get to the land office first, it'll be his. 
Let’s take a look at the map. We've 
got to work fast; the land is thrown 
open to entry in the morning.” 

While the sheriff and deputies took 
possession, Breed and Shuford studied 
a desert map. Breed did the talking. 
“Ive got too many enemies ready to 
squawk over what I do. This has got 
to be a regular stampede for the land 
office, so far as I am concerned. We 
cant use automobiles; airplanes are 
out—somebody might contest it. I’m 
going to stick to burros, do this job 
personally, under a deputy’s supervi- 
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sion, so I can prove I gave the other 
fellow an even break.” 

“Sure. If some newspaper gets the 
low-down, they’ll raise trouble.” 

“Exactly! I’m heading this way. 
It’s ten miles longer, but the going is 
fair. I think Moody and this fellow 
Simms will take the Lame Squaw Well 
route. That’s the only water except at 
Mesquite Siding, and the Siding is way 
off the usual route. You drift to- 
night by the way of Lame Squaw 
Well.” 

“T get you,” Shuford cried. 
all?” 

“Isn’t that enough ?” 

“Guess it is!” 


“Ts that 


Dawn came creeping over the east- 
ern sky like a prairie fire. 

Hangman’s Palms was awake. 
Emma had cooked a meal for her 
grandfather. He was sullen, danger- 
ous. The sheriff had disarmed him 
the previous night and found it neces- 
sary to repeat the performance this 
morning. He collected arms from 
Dad Simms and Breed. Shuford had 
gone. 

“You boys will get these shootin’ 
irons by calling at my office,’ said the 
sheriff. “The three of you are all-fired 
touchy.” 

Shortly before seven o'clock he 
called every one off the place. At 
seven he announced: “There she is, 
open for entry! I’m sending deputies 
along to keep an eye on things. Which 
way you going, Breed?” 


“Agave Well!” 

“Sanderson will go with you! 
Moody and Simms, which way are you 
going?” a 

“Lame Squaw Well!” The men 


spoke almost in unison. 

“Casey Rath, you'll follow along and 
see that they don’t start taking each 
other apart. The rest will remain with 
me for a day and rest up. Go to it, 
boys!” 
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The three men were away on the 
run, erecting rock monuments on each 
corner of the area. But Moody paused 
to bid his granddaughter farewell. 
“Stop Casey Rath, and leave Simms to 
me,” he whispered. “If you can give 
me a free hand with Simms, I can beat 
Breed. This is ours by rights, not 
theirs.” 

“You won't kill him?” 

“Only in self-defense, but I'll stop 
him. Were unarmed, you know.” 

“PH take care of Casey!” she prom- 
ised. 

Breed was the first to start, being 
the youngest and the strongest. Dad 
came next, and Moody right behind 
him. As they started off across the 
desert, Casey Rath swung into line, 
following a hundred yards behind. 

An hour later, they rounded a black 
butte, and from the shadows galloped 
Emma: Lane. “Casey!” she called. 

With a flush of delight, the deputy 
turned his horse toward the girl. 

“Aren’t you going to say good-by?” 
she asked. 

“Of course,” he said eagerly. 

“Well ” As he drew near, she 
put up her lips to be kissed. The next 
instant her arms were about his waist. 
She had jerked both his guns from 
the holster and covered him. “You're 
going to stay with me, Casey,” she said 
softly. 

“Tt looks as if I was,” he admitted, 
the while attempting to figure a way to 
outguess her. 

Dad and Moody moved on. 

A quarter of a mile separated the 
old pair for the major part of the day. 
Moody could have cut down Dad’s 
lead, but he was not ready just yet. 
They camped a short distance apart at 
noon. Not until the purple shadows 
were filling the draws, did Moody close 
in. ‘There was a snarl on his face as 
he said, “Well, Simms, better get down 
off that burro and take your licking. 
Or do you want me to pull you off?” 
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The Lame Squaw water hole was 
just ahead. Dad glanced toward it, 
then hit the ground with a bounce. His 
fists were ready for business. Breath- 
ing hard with rage, Moody came for 
him, crying, “One of us is going on, 
and the other’s going to crawl to the 
hole and wait for somebody to help 
him. Part of the race for Hangman’s 
Palms is going to finish right here!” 

With naked fists they fought the 
final rounds of a battle started nearly 
two generations before. Their blows 
lacked the steam of younger men; the 
damage was less, but the determination 
to settle things was as great. Dad 
said nothing, saving his breath for 
punches, rather than for words that 
didn’t. Inwardly, he knew he could 
not stand the fight much longer. “I’m 
getting licked in a fair fight,” he mut- 
tered. “I’m getting licked.” Then ab- 
ruptly Dad realized that his viewpoint 
was wrong. “Shut up, you old fool; 
you're licking yourself,” he muttered. 
He changed his tactics. “Fight him, 
you old ruin, fight him! He wants to 
quit as bad as you do. Take a sock, 
and give him two.” 

Words were falling from Moody’s 
lips—fighting words. Dad gave him 
the sock and drove in two. Again he 
left an opening and lashed back. Stars 
flew about Dad’s head. He felt his fist 
wince from its impact against Moody’s 
jaw, then he fell to the sand, knocked 
out. 

“Licked,” Dad muttered. looking 
around. “Huh, what’s this?” Dad’s 
vision cleared. Lying on the ground 


beside him was Steve Moody. Dad 
got to his knees, then to his feet. 
Moody blinked. “Licked me, 


Simms; you licked me!” 

“Dang tootin’ I licked you,” Dad an- 
swered. “I can do it any day in the 
week,” 

He hurried to the water hole, feel- 
ing every moment that his legs would 
cave beneath him. His burro was 
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there, pawing at the dirt around the 
well. But the well was gone—caved 
in. It would take twenty-four hours’ 
hard work to remove the earth. “And 
that wasn’t an accident!” Dad growled. 
“Breed was making sure, as usual. 
Turn back, or go ahead!” Ahead, 
death by thirst, perhaps. Back? Well, 
safety and—defeat. 

Dad climbed onto his burro’s back 
and headed across the country. In 
the gloom, the tottering Moody 
watched his enemy. “No water in that 
direction,” he muttered; “Simms is 
done for.” Then he caught his own 
burro and started for Mesquite Siding. 
There was a long chance that he could 
beat Breed even by this route—if 
Breed had a little hard luck. 


How merciless was the sun! 

Steve Moody rode with head bowed. 
His thoughts were bitter. He admit- 
ted he had wronged many men in his 
time, but he considered that he had 
paid for his wrongs in suffering. He 
had tried to live his span out at Hang- 
man’s Palms. And now a man who 
was even more ruthless than he had 
been in his time was driving him 
through this torture to hold his own. 
And another man had come out of the 
dim past to fight him! 

He looked across the burning 
wastes.. Somewhere to the southwest, 
‘Simms was dying horribly of thirst. 
No man could live without water in 
that heat—and there was no- water. 
Not even a poisoned well! Buzzards 
trailed high in the air—waiting. His 
own lips were swollen. and he had 
water—a little. He drank the last, and 
anehour later reached Mesquite Siding. 
The Mexican gave him a cold drink 
from an olla, a fresh burro, and with 
a doubtful glance at the shimmering 
heat waves sent him on his way. 

A young man’s game! 

This thought came again and again 
to Steve Moody. It was not a game 
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for an old man. How he wished he 
could sit in the shade of the palms and 
watch things grow from desert soil 
when water touched them! How 
Breed would grin when he ordered him 
off of his, Breed’s, property! “Should 
have proved up years ago,” he mut- 
tered, “but who’d ever thought any- 
body but me would want the Palms?” 
He grew lightheaded from the heat, 
because he was old, and this was a 
young man’s game. 

Presently he opened his tired eyes 
and peered ahead. A number of adobe 
buildings huddled at the base of a 
mountain. Coming down another ba- 
jada, he could see a lone figure. 
“Breed!” he said thickly. “I’ve got a 
chance!” : 

He drove his burro without mercy 
and then, in desperation, because there 
was a limit to the animal’s speed, raced 
down the dusty street leading into the 
town. The land office was marked. A 
place he should have visited years ago! 
One more block. “He tried to increase 
his speed, but his heart was pounding, 
pleading, in fact, to ease up for a mo- 
ment. He dare not; to ease up now was 
to lose. 

Breed burst into view. He could 
not resist the temptation to torture his 
opponent. A burst of speed would 
take him in ahead; so he slackened, 
then with a smile of triumph on his 
lips cut in ahead. “I wish to file on 
this ground,” he said, handing the 
clerk the location. 

Moody collapsed into a chair, beaten. 

The clerk glanced at the document. 
“Im sorry,’ he said, “but that land 
has just been filed on. A man named 
Simms is the winner.” 

“And has sworn out a warrant for 
your arrest,” added Casey Rath, step- 
ping into view. “You hired Shuford 
to destroy the Lame Squaw Well. 
Some of the boys were about to mob 
him, thanks to Simms’ evidence, and he 
confessed.” 
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Rath slipped handcuffs on Breed’s 
wrists. “And that’s my last act as a 
deputy,” said he. “I got canned for 
letting a girl outwit me.” He grinned. 
“She got the drop on me and made 
me stay there. We patched up our 
quarrel. Soon as I get a job so that 
I can care for Emma and her grand 
parents, we'll marry.” 

“And we won't be too particular 
about the job, will we, now that we’ve 
lost our home?” Emma said, coming 
in at that moment. A kindly, white- 
haired lady was with her. The re- 
semblance of the two was startling. 

A step sounded on the walk, and for 
some reason the old lady grew tense. 
In doubt she looked into the eyes of 
Dad Simms. Dad stopped dead in his 
tracks, then he smiled. “Emmie,” he 
whispered. ‘Well—Emmie!” Long he 
gazed, then stretched forth his hands. 
“Time’s been good to you, Emmie!” 

“And you, too,” she said softly. 

Then Dad walked over to Moody. 
“Ready to call it quits?” he asked. 

“Im licked,” Moody admitted. 
“Time’s’ changed me! I ain’t like I 
used to be. Maybe you don’t believe 
it after the way I acted on the desert, 
but I was fighting for my home—then 
You won! How you got across that 
desert without water is beyond me, but 
you won! Here’s my hand. Thank 
goodness I don’t have te shake hands 
with Breed.” 

“Me and you both,” said Dad, using 
an expression he had picked up in Hol- > 
lywood. “Here’s a paper assigning 
Hangman’s Palms to you. It was 
yours morally, and now it’s yours le- 
gally. Youd better give that Casey 
Rath and his wife the job of develop- 
ing it into a tourist resort. What a 
fight for business they could put up! 
S’long, Steve. Adios, Emmie! And 
you, Casey. Weve got a lot like you 
up North. You remind me of 
‘Rough’ Rhodes in Cold Deck.” 

“But you didn’t tell us how you got 
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along without water,” Moody cried. As he needs water. I stopped one of 
he stood watching Dad, Moody was the Breed’s train and filled me canteens. 
sort of man he had been for years un- Heh-heh! Heh-heh!” 


til they attempted to take his home— A stage driver shouted. “Hurry 
desert edition of Dad Simms, citizen up, Mr. Simms, if you intend going 
of Cold Deck, Alaska. with me!” 


“Heh-heh!’’ Dad chuckled. Then Dad turned to Emma Lane. The 
he raised his voice so Breed could hear girl smiled. And the smile and the 
the answer. “I didn’t need a water kiss she gave him were the smile and 
hole. You know the unwritten law of kiss of Dad Simms’ sweetheart of two 
the desert—a man can stop a train if generations or more ago. 


THE FRENCH AND INDIANS MEET AGAIN 

GRACIOUS and fitting action was that of the noble Frenchwoman who 

recently came to this country to convey to the Shawnee and Potawatami 
Indians a message of gratitude for the valiant service rendered by their kinsmen 
in the World War. The speech of thanks was delivered to the tribesmen by 
the Countess Constance Hillyar de Caen, who spoke in English to an audience 
who numbered nearly one hundred. The countess told of the number of In- 
dians who were brought to the hospital in France of which she was the head. 
Because of the number of languages at her command, people thought that she 
could also understand the Indian tongue and the wounded foreigners of that 
race were placed also under her care. She tried to get their exact names and 
promised each one who died to say good-by for them to their families when she 
visited America, as she planned to do. 

This promise has now been fulfilled. The countess has visited a number 
of the tribes and has been made a member of several of them. As she is the 
first French woman who has ever visited the Indian tribes, this is an honor of 
which she is naturally very proud. Among the names conferred upon her was 
“Wa-Ko-Don-Hak,” meaning “A Great Woman.” The Indian names are usually 
more musical than ours, but this name is significant and beautiful in both lan- 
guages. z 

The chief of the tribe responded to the countess’ greeting. His words were 
equally felicitous and graceful. Interpreted, they were: “We always remember 
that the French were the first to rule over us and we honor them. We want to 
express our gratitude to you for coming to talk to us. Pray that our lives may be 
extended farther beyond this world. Remember us in your prayers.” 


FAMOUS WESTERN STORY WRITERS 


(JOHN FREDERICK) 


By D. C. HUBBARD 


HEN John Frederick ~was a 

squalling infant of three weeks, 

the small frame house which 
was home to his parents and three 
brothers took fire one cold winter’s 
night and burned to the ground. 
Neighbors in that little Canadian town 
near the border rushed to the aid of 
the Frederick family and made them 
as comfortable as possible during the 
emergency. Naturally it was too much 
for any one household to assume the 
entire burden of the unexpected guests, 
so the children were taken care of by 
different families. Mrs. Frederick, 
due to her recent illness, was hysterical, 
and it was fully an hour after the ex- 
citement had subsided that she asked 
for her baby. 

There was consternation, for no one 
had a very clear idea just where the 
baby was. Then Mrs. Frederick re- 
membered that she had awakened to 
find the room filled with smoke and had, 
without a moment’s hesitation, wrapped 
the sleeping infant in many blankets 
and throwa him far into a snow bank. 
She waited at the open window just 
long enough to see the helpless bundle 
land in what appeared in the moonlight 
to be a safe place, and then, intending 
to slip into some warm clothes and 
warn the other sleepers, she had 
fainted. Her husband, awakened by 
this time, stumbled over her inert body 
when he went to the window to shut 
off the draft, and carried her to the 
next house. 

Fortunately, the child had been 
thrown far enough to be out of reach of 
the terrific heat of the burning building. 
There was no fire department or means 
of checking fire that gained any head- 
way in those pioneer days. 


Baby John was found, snug, safe, and 
sleeping quietly, still wrapped in his 
blankets, half buried in the snow. He 
suffered no ill effects. His father, 


Luther John Frederick, said he be- 
lieved that the boy could live through 
anything after that, and it must be that 
he was going to be of some great use in 
the world. But presently he began to 
think he might have been mistaken. 


JOHN FREDERICK 


Very early the lad showed a tendency 
toward a vivid and romantic imagina- 
tion. Being very religious, and having 
what usually went with religion in those 
days, a narrow viewpoint, both parents 
believed they had brought a liar and ut- 
terly worthless son into the world. 
They could not understand the “‘sto- 
ries” which the boy told them, but 
thought he was bewitched or, at best, a 
prolific falsifier whom continued beat- 
ings failed to intimidate, 
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So it was little wonder that John ran 
away from his home when but ten years 
of age, misunderstood by both family 
and friends, miserable indeed at his 
treatment. Crossing the border, he 
found shelter on a ranch in Montana. 
Communication was slight between the 
border towns, and as days went by and 
no sign of his family blotted the ho- 
rizon, John breathed more easily. The 
ranch owner who took him in found 
little satisfaction in asking questions. 
The boy looked sturdy and because of 
his unusual size was taken for fourteen, 
or at least the man made believe he 
thought that was John’s age, perhaps to 
ease his conscience, or perhaps because 
he saw something of the dogged deter- 
mination of the lad to make good. He 
had boys of his own, but there was 
always plenty of work to be done and 
he never regretted his decision. 

Six years John stayed with the Mon- 
tana farmer and during all that time 
he never mentioned the fantastic pic- 
tures that constantly flitted across his 
mind. He taught himself to read and, 
with the help of the farmer’s wife, 
learned to write. A traveling school- 
teacher stopped at the ranch one entire 
summer and became so interested in the 
lad with the big, inquiring eyes and in- 
defatigable energy that she practically 
gave up her original idea of a vacation 
and spent all the spare time that John 
had at his disposal teaching him the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. She soon won his confi- 
dence and discovered his imaginative 
strain, which she directed toward writ- 
ing stories. 

During the ensuing years John fol- 
‘owed the open trail and spent some 
time in nearly every Western State. He 
stayed just long enough in a town or at 
a ranch to earn money to travel far- 
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ther. Occasionally, severe winter 
storms held him in a town for several 
months at a time. Then he took ad- 
vantage of the school. Every one who 
knew him looked upon him as some 
kind of a hero. His manner of living 
was not unusual, but his mania for 
learning was, and for this reason he 
was respected. His never-failing fund 
of stories and anecdotes, the tales of his 
adventures while traveling, drew a 
crowd of eager listeners whenever he 
sat down to talk. His childhood mem- 
ory had taught him never to disclose his 
secret ambition, although there were 
many who urged him to write about his 
experiences. They did not know that 
hidden away in a battered portmanteau 
were pages and pages of fine, cramped 
writing—notes of important events, and 
ideas which came to him from time to 
time. 

It was in Southern California that 
Frederick learned to use a typewriter 
and began sending out what he now 
terms “terrible trash.” He told us that 
it must have been terrible for it seemed 
to come back faster than he sent it out. 
But fixity of purpose always wins. A 
newspaper with a small circulation ac- 
cepted his first story. It wasn’t much 
of a pat on the back, but it certainly was 
encouragement. Soon he began selling 
regularly to magazines. 

“Work and hope are two great as- 
sets in the writing game,” said Mr. 
Frederick. “I was born with the hope 
and I made myself work, so whatever 
success I attain in this world will be the 
result of these two factors.” 

WESTERN Story readers will re- 
member with delight John Frederick’s 
“A Lucky Dog,’ “Western Tommy,” 
and “Lightning Lumberjacks,” and it 
is for WESTERN STORY that he is now 
writing exclusively. 


OLKS, did you ever notice how 
easy it is for most of us to say, 
right up quick and snappy, just 
what we would have done under cer- 


tain circumstances? Also, how sure 
we are about whether a certain person 
or persons did or did not do the right 
thing at the right time? 

Of course, you have. About all of 
us are mighty handy with that cock- 
sure stuff. But, very often, what we 
would have done and what we think 
we would have done, are two mighty 
different things. 

As time goes on, and we have more 
and more experiences in life, we take 
the time to stop and think just a little, 
and learn to say: “Well, I dunno. 
Course, I know, accordin’ to the 
standards that the majority have set, 
the feller in question should have done 
so and soe. We sure hope, had we 
been in his place, that we would have 
done so and so. But then, but then, 
you never can tell,” 

So many years ago that it kinda 
makes us gasp and say: “No, it simply 
can’t be that many. Why, that was 
the year Ben Harrison ran for presi- 
dent, and got elected, too,” we were 
livin’ way back in the country, and 


there came into the lives of a couple of 
young fellers, something that they 
couldn’t live down. That is, not un- 
der their own names, and not in the 
section in which they were born and 
raised. No, they had to call themselves 
something different than what they'd 
answered to from the time they were 
kids till they came face to face with 
just as tough a situation as two lads 
ever had put up to them. 

The world said these two boys 
turned yaller. Branded them as cow- 
ards. Ran ’em out of town. Ran ’em 
into oblivion, in so far as their original 
identity was concerned. 

But we have often wondered what 
we would have done, had we been in 
the same jam these lads got themselves 
into. We know what we hope we 
would have done. But would we have 
done it? Don’t know. When we get 
through tellin’ the story, some of you 
speak up and say what you think you 
would have done. Also, after all, was 
there anything to be said on the boys’ 
side of the question? At the time, all 
men and women, boys and girls, said 
no! Certainly these two did not play 
the part of heroes, 

Well, here goes for the story: 
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These two lads were eighteen and 
nineteen years old. Pete was the 
youngest, and Dan the oldest. Of 
course, Pete and Dan were not their 
names. It was along late in the fall, 
and Pete and Dan got a great itch to 
go on a huntin’ trip. The folks of both 
boys were well fixed, and they told ’em 
they could go, if they would fetch 
along a guide with ’em—the folks say- 
in’ they’d pay for the guide. 

For some time the boys hung out to go 
alone. Didn’t want to take what they 
called a nurse. But the parents stood 
firm: no guide, no go. There was 
nothin’ for Pete and Dan to do but 
give in. So a guide was arranged for. 
He was to meet the boys when they 
left the end of steel, for they were go- 
in’ some two hundred miles beyond 
where the railroad stopped. 

Well equipped with the best that 
money could buy, Pete and Dan met 
their guide all right, and, after layin’ 
in what they thought would be plenty 
of rations, hit back into the country. 
Some wild country it was, too. 

Things went fine with them, save 
that game was very shy and scarce. 
But it got time to turn back. They’d 
gone into the wilds quite a bit farther 
than had been the original plan, and 
the guide said “time to go back.” The 
boys begged for one more day before 
starting on the return trek. They 
hoped their hunting luck would change. 
And the guide, against his better judg- 
ment, said yes, though there was only 
just enough short-ration grub for the 
three of them to make the railroad if 
they went out as fast as they had come 
in, and had they started when the guide 
had said go. 

And the next afternoon it happened. 
A round stone and a twenty-foot cliff 
did it. The guide it was who stepped 
on the stone and who went over the 
cliff. 

When Pete and Dan scrambled 
round and down to the guide, they 
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found him with a compound fractured 
leg. 

Here was a pretty row of stumps. 
At first the boys didn’t realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. It was not 
till they had made the guide comfort- 
able, that, from the lips of the injured 
man, it was made plain to them their 
frightful predicament. 

“Me die, boys,” said the guide. “No 
can be helped.” 

‘What do you mean, die?” Pete and 
Dan yelled at him. “Why, we’ll have 
you fixed up in a few days, and get you 
out of here in short order. We’ll—we'll 
——” And then it dawned on them. 
The guide would die, and, with a shud- 
der of fright and panic, they realized 
they’d die, too—if they stayed there 
with him. But, of course, that was 
the only thing for them to do. Yes, 
the only possible course open for them. 

Then it started to snow! 

“Pete! Dan!’ commanded 
guide. “Get ready. Go!” 

The boys protested, quite strongly, 
at first. Then their tone became less 
vehement, their arguments less positive. 
For the guide met all that they said 
with the bare facts: He certainly 
could not walk. The boys certainly 
could not carry him. There was hardly 
enough food to last them out for the 
trip back if they were able to start at 
once. It was snowing. There seemed 
to be no game for many miles about. 
Added to this, the boys and guide, too, 
shortly before the accident, had blown 
off about their last shell and cartridge, 
shooting at a mark, because of their 
disgust at not finding a living target. 

“Go!” commanded the guide again. 
“What for use in all three dying? Go 
while there is yet time. To wait is 
death for all of us.” 

The boys exchanged glances—and 
went. And they took just about all the 
grub with them. Though, in fairness 
to them, the guide had insisted upon 
this. And the boys had, it is also true, 
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rather weakly submitted to his insist- 
ence. 

The guide had said that he was abso- 
lutely certain Pete and Dan could not 
get down to the end of the railroad 
and send back a relief party which 
could possibly reach him before he was 
dead. Realizing that the boys would 
be censured for thus leaving him, the 
guide told them to explain, when they 
reached civilization, that his fall had 
been a fatal one, and that they had 
buried his body. 

As it turned out, the guide had been 
quite right. What with a heavy early 
winter snowstorm, their lack of wood 
lore, and sense of direction—the boys 
got lost many times—it took three days 
longer than they had reckoned on its 
taking them to get back. 

They told the story of what they con- 
tended had happened, just as it had 
been mapped out for them by the guide. 
But something in the way they told it, 
a halting word here and there, a lack 
of directness, and a poor showing un- 
der cross-examination, created suspi- 
cion in the minds of their audience at 
the little settlement. With so much 
doubt felt about the truth of the story, 
a rescue party was made-up, and the 
boys were taken along to show just 
where the guide had been buried. They 
said they could locate the exact spot 
when questioned. Of course they 
couldn’t. Of course they didn’t want 
to locate the place where they had left 
the guide to die. Nor had they any 
intention of doing so. However, what 
with the nervous strain and almost 
complete physical exhaustion, the boys 
finally broke down and confessed to 
just what had happened. They led the 


party to the place where they had left 


a living man, and under the snow the 
body of the guide was found. 
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Only their youth saved Pete and Dan 
from joining their guide in death, right 
then and there. However, they were 
spared only for a fate that many would 
consider much worse than death. 

Driven back to the railroad in front 
of a little band of men who hurled in- 


-vective and insult upon them, the boys 


were put on a train and taken to their 
home town in the company of several 
members of the guide’s family, one of 
whom was his wife. Here again, the 
boys were compelled to repeat what 
they had done. And here they were 
held in as much disgrace as they had 
been in the frontier settlement. Plans 
for college were given up, at least so 
far as any one knew, save one or two 
of their immediate relations. Certainly 
they did not enter any school of learn- 
ing under their own names. Certainly 
they entered no business under their 
own names. Certainly they changed 
their names, for the papers had taken 
up the sensational: story and it had been 
printed far and wide all over the 
country. 

Now we know that, to a man, you'll 
all say the boys did worse than wrong. 
But just think it over a little. Guess 
the answer will be the same in most 
every case, but this can’t be denied: 
Had the boys stayed with the guide. 
three lives would have been lost. They 
could have done nothing for the guide. 
save given him comfort, and a little 
nursing and attention. Also, because 
of his greater strength and vitality, his 
being more used to exposure and hard- 
ship, the guide might well have been 
the last to die, had the boys stayed 
with him. 

Well, was the world too hard on 
those boys? Were they judged too 
harshly? Did they break the law of 
the wild in not sticking? 


~~ 
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Helen Rivers 


WOME OO 


Gap 


Miss Helen Rivers, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange letters only be- 
tween men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. Letters 
will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; otherwise they will be an- 


swered here. 
The Hollow Tree. 


HERE aren’t many of us who 

i know what riding the Bad Lands 

really means. We've heard a 
great deal about the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota, but we’ve not been for- 
tunate in meeting up with hombres who 
are still riding ’em! 

Here’s a bronc buster who is still 
riding the Bad Lands, and we want 
you-all to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing up with him. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Speaking of bronc 
busters—I'm also one, and still riding the Bad 
Lands of South Dakota. Of course, you all 
know a great deal about western South Da- 
kota and a let more about the Bad Lands, 
but perhaps what you don’t know so much 
about is riding the Bad Lands. And riding 
the Bad Lands isn’t like riding the mesas, 
the sagebrush flats, or the purple sage. No, 
there’s no vegetation in the Bad Lands. Just 
miles and miles of clay and sandstone forma- 
tions. Just a great, black waste that’s filled 
with endless arroyos. It’s a fine place to get 
lost in if you don’t know the Bad Lands. 
And it’s a mighty weird place to find yourself 
in at dusk or nightfall. One minute you'd 
think you were in a sure-enough city of ruins, 
and the next you'd be a-thinkin’ that you saw 
the tower of a castle. Yes, the surface of 
the Bad Lands is weird. That’s because the 
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rainstorms have worn the soft sandstone 
down and left the surface saw-toothed and 
rugged. 

Now, folks, if you’re hankerin’ for some 
real first-hand information about riding in this 
vast waste called the Bad Lands, just come 
a-running. I'll be here. Roy RUSSELL. 


Oelrichs, South Dakota. 


This hombre would go on a prospect- 
ing trip with a Gangster pard this 
summer. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I hope to be able to 
find some one to go on a prospecting trip 
with me this summer. I- want to make an 
auto tour of southern New Mexico and will 
explore the deserts. Want particularly to 
see the great white-sand desert and to visit 
Cloudcroft, the city built on the mountain- 
top. 

I'm also interested in homestead lands in 
New Mexico. However, this will not inter- 
fere with the prospecting side of the trip. 
That will be one of the best features of our 
trek, I hope—the prospecting side of it. 

I’m a young man and would like to find 
a pard who has gathered a bit of experi- 
ence along with his years. Would like a 
pard who can still call himself young. 

ELMER HAGGARD. 


1227 Nineteenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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In the district of 


Arizona. 


copper-mine 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’m a miner here in 
the copper-mining district and long to get 
away into my old home State again—Colo- 
rado. I'd like to start a fur farm. What 
do you say, Gangsters? Do I get some help 
from the hombres who have fur ranches? 

Ym twenty-six, and have a small family 
to care for, so I can’t go headlong into this 
undertaking without some assurance and ad- 
vice. Ill be counting on you, Gang. 

Tuomas J. CARTER. 


Box 3381, Lowell, Arizona. 


We’ll depend on the cowboys to tell 
us which State has the most cattle 
ranches. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Is there any one— 
old-timer, cow waddie, broncho buster—who 
can tell us where in the West the most cat- 
tle ranches are located? I suppose this in- 
cludes all the States from Montana to Ari- 
zona. And a few States besides! 

Jimmy BUCKLEY. 


552 Willis Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Catching fox and mink. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I notice that there 
are a lot of young hombres these days who 
seem to want to take up trapping for a 
living. PI sure be glad to give out a few 
of my secrets on fox and mink trapping if 
the boys will write me. And while I’m 
asking for letters, I’d like to put in my bid 
for some from Colorado—Rocky Mountain 
way. Pd be mighty glad if some of the let- 
ters turned out to be from trappers. 

Dewey Tipsworp. 

Pana, Illinois. 


Hunting a pard. 


Dear Mrss Rivers: I’m looking for a 
partner to go into the Western half of our 
country with me—some one who is about 
twenty-one or two, and who isn’t afraid 
to rough it. I’m acquainted to some extent 
with Arizona and New Mexico, and will make 
one or the other of the States my destination 
—that is, if we don’t decide on Nevada in- 
stead. 

My aim is to prospect. I’d also like to look 
over the homesteading conditions in each of 
the three States. Pd like especially to hear 
from hombres now located in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Utah. JAmeEs Burke. 


Box 144, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Planning an adventure trip. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I have a forty-foot 
cruiser completely equipped for an adventure 
trip that I’ve been planning for the past two 
years. I have two more openings left, and 
could take on a couple of young men who are 
interested in navigation. Vd prefer that they 
be not younger than eighteen. Eighteen to 
twenty-five is all right. I will warn prospect- 
ive pards right now that they must be game 
to the end. Navigating experience is not es- 
sential, but braveness is. 


Paire P. GAULIN. 
12742 Dresden Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


“Even when riding the Bad Lands it’s 
good to have the friendship badge for 
company,” says Roy Russell, Oelrichs, 
South Dakota. 

Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
sent to The Holiow Tree Department, 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, will bring you 
either the pin style or the button for 
the coat lapel. In ordering, be sure to 
state which you wish. 


The Calgary Rodeo. 


Dear Miss Rivers: If there are any wad- 
dies interested in the big event called the Cal- 
gary Rodeo this coming July, I will be glad to 
give them any information I can. The rodeo 
lasts a week, starting out with a parade three 
miles long. In the three-mile line are cow 
waddies, cowgirls, chuck wagons, Indians in 
full regalia, and the Royal Mounted Police. 

Slap a saddle on your pens, hombres, and 
come a-ridin’. FreD CARROLL. 

413 Sixth Street, N. E., Calgary, Alberta, 

Canada. 


This thirteen-year-old youngster is 
already a bronc buster. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Montana is where I 
live, and father’s ranch is two and a half 
miles from the small town of Benrud. Wolf 
Point, our trading town, is thirty-four miles 
from our place. So you can see that we're in 
the little-settled part of Montana. 
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I have ridden and broken four horses since 
I was eight years old, and I’m now thirteen. 
My chief recreation is riding. I take long 
jaunts with my father, rounding up horses. 
Some of our horses run thirty miles from our 
place. Last summer I rode about three hun- 
dred miles just rounding up horses. 

Every day I ride two and a half miles to 
school. I have a mount all my own, and this 
year father promises me that I may ride in 
the relay race. 

I hope all the young girls living between 
Wyoming and Mexico, especially those in 
Texas, will write to me. Montana is a pretty 
good State to exchange letters with, don’t you 
think? HELEN SIMENSON. 

Benrud, Montana. 


Where the tall corn grows. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’ve lived in central 
and southern Iowa nearly all my life, in cities 
and on farms, and am prepared to give any 
one quite a bit of information about these sec- 
tions of Iowa. Yes, folks, I’m from where 
the tall corn grows. I hope that interests 
you. Does it? 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. I want to 
hear from everywhere, but the letters from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and also British 
Columbia, will be received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. I'd like to know all about work- 
ing conditions in said places. Let the letters 
come, folks. I’m loaded down with plenty of 
spare time. SEARLE G. BRACEWELL. 

Orient, Iowa. 


From Leavenworth to Dallas. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’ve been working on 
the eight-mile tunnel that's being built by the 
railroad here at Leavenworth. Now I'm get- 
ting the wanderlust again, and want to start 
going in the general direction of Texas. I'd 
like to hear from some of the folks who live 
on the route between Leavenworth, Washing- 
ton, and Dallas, Texas. I'll stop along the 
way and say “Howdy.” 

L. DAUBENSPECK. 

Camp 11, Leavenworth, Washington. 


“T’ve lived here in Kansas all my 
life, and I have a hunch that my kind 
of folks live in the West,” says twenty- 
two-year-old Venette Newton, 1417 
North 25th Street, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. This Gangster loves the open 
country and wants the nature lovers 
to get in teuch with her. 
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“My grandparents were pioneers in 
New Zealand, an I suppose I inherit 
their spirit of adventure,” says Chris- 
tine MacLean Chaffer, care of The 
Tree. Although the writer has always 
lived in the city, she is a lover of the 
ranch life, and would count ‘herself 
among the fortunate ones if she made 
some Pen Pals among the ranch girls 
of the Gang. 


“Isn't it regrettable that we can’t 
just put our homes and families into a 
wagon caravan and travel all through 
this dear old continent of ours? Dur- 
ing the spring and fall I get the ‘gypsy 
fever’ and want to roam out ‘where the 
West begins,’” says Mrs. Fireside 
Gypsy, care of The Tree. Perhaps you 
feel the same way about it, and would 
like to exchange confidences with this 
fireside Gangster. 


“Perhaps some of you girls would 
like to know about the Panhandle of 
the Lone Star State,” says Ruby James, 
Box 266, Stockton, California. This 
Gangster can also tell you about the 
Sunshine State. 


“I live in a little Western town out 
here in dear old Texas. Fort Stockton 
is the name, and it’s often called the 
Spring City of Texas.” This Gangster 
is seventeen. She is Beulah Lucille 
Lewis, and can be reached by directing 
mail to Box 176, Fort Stockton, 
Texas. 


Joy Stevenson, 97 Newell Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, is an amateur 
photographer and would like to ex- 
change snaps with all ‘‘out-of-State”’ 
Gangsters, especially with Texan sis- 
ters of the Gang. 


“TIl answer every letter that strays 
into my mail box,” says Elizabeth 
Molter, 189 East Patterson Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. This Gangster would 
especially like to hear from some one 
who lives in Arizona or Utah. 


A 
Joha Nort 


It is our aim in this department to be of genuine practical help and service to those 
who wish to make use of it. Don’t hesitate to write to us and give us the opportunity 


of assisting you to the best of our ability. 


Address all communications to John North, care of WESTERN STORY MAGA- 


ZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UTDOOR life is quite in order 

these warm, June days, and the 

national parks and forests, the 
lakes and rivers, and the remote West- 
ern ranches are all claiming their share 
of vacationists. It’s good to get out 
in the big woods again, to paddle down 
a winding stream, to make camp be- 
neath fragrant pine trees, and to fol- 
low a mountain trail to its end on the 
back of a trusty pony. Jake P., of 
Albany, New York, acknowledges that 
he can hardly wait to hit the highway 
that leads out to where the West be- 
gins. Hes selected Montana as his 
goal and is looking for a ranch where 
he can settle down in a log cabin for 
his stay. 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
Parker Ranch, Mr. North, out in Mon- 
tana? It has been recommended to 
me as a promising vacation place. 
Where is it located? Just what does 
it offer in the way of recreation? I 
want some real, Western scenery and 


some real, Western hunting. Do you 
think I’d find them there?” 

From all accounts that have reached 
our ears we savvy that Jake would find 
this outfit O. K. The Parker Ranch 
is located six miles from Gardiner, 
Montana, and is reached over good 
auto roads. It is nestled among the big 
pines of the Absaroka National Forest 
in the Rocky Mountains at an elevation 
of seven thousand feet above sea level. 
The ranch is in full view of Mammoth 
Hot Springs in Yellowstone Park, while 
to its rear lies an unhabited range of 
mountains, little visited by man, where 
Jake will find an abundance of game 
and wild life. 

Certainly there is no lack of inspir- 
ing scenery, and as good trails radiate 
from the ranch in every direction Jake 
can enjoy Montana’s glories to the full. 
To the north of the ranch, one can 
reach after a journey of three or four 
hours the top of Sheep Mountain. This 
mountain is the culmination of the 
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horseshoe ridge that forms the back 
stop for the ranch. It towers to the 
height of ten thousand six hundred and 
twenty feet, and the view from its sum- 
mit allows one to see for one hundred 
and twenty miles to the south across the 
panorama of the park to the magnifi- 
cent Tetons rising aloft above the Jack- 
son Hole country. To the east, the 
Pilot and the Index peaks rise out of 
the Beartooth range of mountains. To 
the north, one looks along what are 
called the American Alps, while to the 
west the Gallatin range throws Boze- 
man Peak and Electric Peak, the high- 
est in Yellowstone Park, against the 
sky. 

Hunting in the environs of the ranch 
will prove more interesting than in the 
average hunting grounds, for the moun- 
tains are still undisturbed and harbor 
the wild creatures of the forest in their 
natural state. Bear hunting is good and 
is permitted at any time. Small game, 
birds, and fish are abundant. And 
after a day spent in the saddle, or in 
the pursuit of game, nothing is more 
comfortable than an evening passed be- 
fore the cheerful glow of a camp fire. 

It makes us plumb envious just to 
think of such things. There surely is 
a thrill about the outdoor West that 
it’s hard to match. And this is not 
only my opinion but that of a lot of 
hombres, among whom is Larry W., 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. “Just 
where is Algonquin Park located, Mr. 
North? How big is it? Does it con- 
tain many streams and mountains? And 
is there plenty of hunting and fishing? 
My side partner and I are thinking of 
trekking up that way for our vacation.” 

Algonquin Park, which is a great 
public preserve of wild life and nat- 
ural scenery, lies two hundred miles 
north of Toronto. It measures fifty- 
five miles from north to south, and 
seventy-one miles from east to west. 
Twelve hundred lakes, chained to- 
gether by rippling streams, break the 
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pattern of its dense forests and guar- 
antee that the angler will find all the 
sport he’s looking for. Shooting in the 
park is prohibited by law, but fishing 
is allowed, and speckled and lake trout, 
pike, lunge, bass, and pickerel abound. 
The lakes of this park are replenished 
in their game fish supply by abundant 
sources of shelter and food and by a 
total absence of stream pollution. We'll 
wager that the angler who spends his 
vacation here will not be disappointed. 

And nobody likes to be disappointed, 
whether he is trekking up to Canada or 
down to Old Mexico. Arthur B., of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, is evi- 
dently going to do some adventuring 
down below the border. “Tell me 
something about the city of Puebla, in 
Mexico, Mr. North. I am going down 
there soon and would like a line on 
the town. How is it reached from the 
City of Mexico?” 

Puebla is one hundred and thirty-nine 
miles from Mexico City and is reached 
by trains making the trip in five hours 
over the Mexican Southern Railway. 
Puebla, with a population of one hun- 
dred and ten thousand, is the capital and 
chief city of the State of the same name 
and the third city of the republic. It 
is a great commercial and distributing 
center, and on account of the number 
and size of the cotton mills in its vi- 
cinity has been called the “Manchester 
of Mexico.” Puebla enjoys the repu- 
tation of being one of the cleanest and 
healthiest of Mexican cities, with a 
great many attractive buildings, elec- 
tric lights, tramcars, telephone, and 
power service. Glass and other fac- 
tories, in addition to the textile mills, 
are found in Puebla, and the tiles made 
here are in demand throughout the 
country for structural work. 

Well, it takes all kinds of things te 
make up a world, as the old saying 
goes, and while one hombre may be 
looking for fine tiles, another one, such 
as Robert H., of Montgomery, Ala- 
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bama, will be searching for fine land. 
“What can you tell me, Mr. North, 
about Fremont County, Idaho?” asks 
Bob. “Just where is it? What sort 
of land can one procure there? What 
are the industries of the section? What 
crops are raised? What is the county 
seat ?” 

Fremont County is the northeastern- 
most in the Gem State, bordering on 
Montana, the Yellowstone National 
Park, and Wyoming. It is not, at any 
place, under four thousand six hun- 
dred feet in elevation. Four national 
forests are found partly within its bor- 
ders—the Targhee, Palisade, Beaver- 
head, and Lemhi. Along the Snake 
River there is a great area of irrigated 
land, but the area of non-irrigated land 
is yet greater. There is a large section 
of forest that can be utilized. 

Dairying on the irrigated lands, where 
tame grasses can be raised, and grain 
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and seed-pea raising are the principal 
industries. Large flocks of sheep are 
grazed on the reserves, and on the waste 
lands of the county. The State of 
Idaho has an immense acreage of grant 
lands in Fremont County that can be 
leased for any desired period or bought 
on easy terms. 

St. Anthony, with a population of 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
seven, is the county seat. It is known 
as the “seed pea capital of the United 
States.” The soil seems particularly 
well adapted to the industry, and the 
principal seed firms of the country 
maintain offices and warehouses at St. 
Anthony. The farmers are paid ap- 
proximately two million dollars a year 
for their product. 

There is not space here for more 
about Idaho land, but I shall be glad 
to answer any questions en this sub- 
ject. 
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OUR OIL RESOURCES 
ROM time to time there come grave reports and ominous warnings from the 
authorities about conserving our national resources, and it is well that these 
should be heard and heeded. But also—less often, perhaps—we hear a cheerful 


note and the reverse side of the picture is presented to us. 


It is appropriate that 


the brighter side should be in regard to a soothing and brightening element. 
Oil is the subject of our reason for rejoicing. The Federal oil conservation 


board’s report to the president, recently made public, intimates that, when the 
present petroleum deposits in the United States are exhausted, the eountry can 
then avail itself of its wealth of oil shale, coal, corn, and sugar cane for a supply 
of oil and oil substitutes that will last for many years. 

It is the opinion of the board that in the country’s oil shale alone there are 
ninety-two billion barrels of recoverable oil. 

In the coal deposits in Wyoming and Montana there is a coal supply from 
which, it was estimated, eighty million barrels of oil could be produced. While 
the board gave as its opinion that there was no immediate need of developing oil 
from shale and coal, it recommended that the study of the technical problems 
involved in the process should be carried on with a view to the country’s inevitable 
future needs. 

The substitution of alcohol for gasoline was among other of the recom- 
mendations of the board. The greater part of the alcohol at present used in the 
United States is extracted from corn and sugar cane, the report states, but a 
much greater production will be imperative if alcohol becomes a factor in the 
conservation of fuel oil and gasoline. 
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COLLIER, AUDREY and BONNIE.—My son and wife. 
Left St. Joseph, Missourl, in December, 1927. eet 
has settled all accounts and wants to hear from you; Sani 
please write to your father, J. N. C., 1636% East 103r 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


PATTERSON, CLAUDE 0.—Formerly of Nampa, Idaho. 
Last heard from in 1924. Owns two boats on Puget Sound, 
the “L 768” and “Ras 898 L.” Have valuable information 
for you. Please write to Morley, 221 Second Street, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 


LLOYD.—Your baby is so sweet. If you will write, will 
never tell. Please let us hear from you.) Your mother, 1903 
Holly Street, Austin, Texas. 


M. C. S.—Of course I forgive you. Will go to Kinney’s 


unti) you send for me. Please write to O. R. S., care of 
this magazine. 

MORLEY, RALPH W.—Belleved to be in the real- 
estate business in Oklahoma or Kansas. Left daughter, 


Ruth Dèlma, who was born October 12, 1909, wlth M. L 
Valuable papers for her were destroyed by fire before she 
was elghteen years old. Anxious to hear from my father. 
Mrs. Ruth Morley Bray, Cape Blanco Light Station, Sixes, 
Oregon 


RODGERS, WILLIAM PRIGE.—Last heard from in Col- 
orado. Information appreciated by his sister, Mrs. G. 
Clements, Bex 125, Corona, New Mexico. 


RODGERS, SILAS.—TFifty-oight years old. Last heard 
from in Paul, Idaho. Information appreciated by his sister, 
Mrs. G. C. Clements, Box 125, Corona, New Mexico. 


WARREN, DAVID WALLACE.—Twenty-four years old. 


Blond. Last heard from in Centralia or Chelais, Wash- 
ington. Information appreciated by A. V. L., care of this 
magazine, 


Please write to 


MEYER, EDWARD H.—lIlave no fear. 
care of this 


me and give me your address. L. L. B., 
magazine. 


KNOWLES, ELIZABETH and children.—Children were 
placed In a children’s home in Chicago, MTilinois, thirty- 
one years ago. Information concerning my mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters appreciated by Mrs, Florence Wise, 193 
Souder Avenue. Columbus, Ohio. 


JAHN, CHARLES A.—Last heard from when living at 
2929 ‘Callouse Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. - Aged mother 
and children anxious to hear trom him. Information appre- 
ciated by hts son, Fred A. Jahn, care of E. A. Roker, 
Riviera, Florida. 


HARVEY, ALBERT J.—Forty-four years old. Last heard 
from in Seattle, Washington, in December, 1913, while 
staying at the Hotel Northern. Information appreciated by 
his wife, Ada Harvey, 550 Dalny Road, Wayside, Shang- 
hai, China. 


PARMENTIER, MRS. MINNIE.—Lived in Barrett, Kan- 
sas, in 1914. Information concerning her or any of her 
relatives Appreciated by Mrs. Ada Harvey, 550 Dalny 
Road, Wayside, Shanghai, China. 


PACE, LEE or LEANDER.—Tattoo of bee on forearm. 
Last heard from in Michigan, where he was an electric-mas- 
sage doctor. Please write to your daughter, who wants 
you and needs you, e Mildred Pace Bouwens, 924 
Franklin Street, Olympia, Washington, 


TAYLOR, J.-—Tlave given up 
send for me. Write your baby, 
this magazine. « 


MARTIN, EARL G.—Last heard from in Canadian, 
Texas, in December, 1927. Please write to Brunette, care 
of this magazine. 


JOHNSON, OSCAR GEORGE.—Formerly of Spokane, 
Washington. Last heard from in Towner and Upham, 
North Dakota. Information appreciated by Mrs. Lydia 
Jounson, 3107 West Twentieth Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 


PANKEN, or PANKIVO, GUSTAV.—Thirty years old. 
A German. Has a niece in Memphis, Tennessee. Infor- 
mation appreciated by A. B. D., care of this. magazine, 


Please 
care of 


everything. 
Mrs. J. Taylor, 


HAVILL, MRS, DEOLA, nee OAKES.—Thirty years old. 
Has three boys, Owen, Joe, and Charles. Last heard from 
in San Francisco, California, in February, 1927. Informa- 


tion appreciated by Maude Cannon, Box 17, Wilson, Ar- 
kansas. 


TURNEY, ANGUS ELMER.—Iormerly of New York and 
Chicago, Was in the marine corps in 1918. Last heard 
from in 1925, when he was a wireless operator and an 
electrician on board a yacht belonging to Mr. Gowan of 
New York. Information appreciated by his relatives. Ad- 
dress A. R. T., care of this magazine. . 


BEECHER, FRED.—Born in Portland. Oregon, Novem- 
ber 1, 1894. A son of Fred H. Beecher and nephew of 
Mrs, Alma Roley and Mrs. Louise Street, of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Dark halr and eyes. Information appreciated by his 
mother, Mrs. N. Lambton, 15 Riverside Avenue, Boat- 
house 2, Hoquiam, Washington. 


SHUNATONA, J. BAYHYLLE.—A_ full-blooded Cher- 
okee Indian. Formerly ®f Pawnee, Oklahoma. Was_ with 
the White and Myers Chautauqua seven years ago. Infor- 
mation appreciated by N. C., care of this magazine. 


ALLEN, GROVER J.—Twenty years old. 
heard from in Seminole, Oklahoma, in 1927. 
appreciated by his sister, Mrs. 
Borger, Texas. 


Blond. Last 
Information 
Bill Varnell, Box 354, 


O'BRIEN, WILLIAM C.—About forty years old. A stew- 
ard or cook. Last heard from in Los Angeles, California, 
in January, 1928. If you are tired of me please let me 
know. Cannot stand the suspense much longer. Have al- 
ways loved you and always will. Please let me hear from 
you. Mrs. William C. O’Brien, care of Mrs. C. Clarke, 
Room 611, Alta Hotel, 165 Third Street, San Francisco, 
California, F 


CARISH, or COYNE, FRANK JOE.—Twelve years old. 
Brown hair and eyes. Last heard from four years ago. Tn- 
formation appreciated by his mother, Mrs, Bernice Coyne, 
General Delivery, San Francisco, California, 


WILLETT, OMAR HUBERT.—Twenty-two years old. A 
biond. Information appreciated by his sister, I. M. L., care 
of this magazine. 


DEBAUN, JOSEPH, and children.—Last heard frem in 
St. Louis, Missouri, twenty years ago, Information appre- 
ciated by W. H. Bennett, Adna, Washington. 


SHERLOCK, MeNALLY or GILE.—Twenty-three years 
old. A blonde from Kentucky. Has a son named Virgil, 
about six years old. Information appreciated by David 
C. Gile, care Western and Southern Life Insurance Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


STILLSON, B. M.—Formerly of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Last heard from seven years ago, in Portland, 
acca Information appreciated by A, M., care of this 
magazine. ; 


WYANT, BUSTER.—Twenty years old. Last heard from 
on January 17, 1928. Everything O. K. Please write to 
Ollie Wyant, 226 Market Street, Momence, Ilinois. 


MURRAY, TOM.—Last heard from in Waco, 
Please write to Arthur Smith, Preston, Kansas. 


LE CLAIR, WILFRED S.—Last heard from in New York 
City. Please write to your mother, Mrs. George Glover, 
R. F. D. 2, Epping Road, Exeter, New Hampshire, 


HUEBNER, BABY.—Born February 16, 1905. Placed 
in an orphanage in Lake Bluff, Illinois, in February, 1906, 
and adopted two weeks later by a doctor and his wife. 
Information appreciated by Mrs. A. F. Huebner, 3304 Be- 
public Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin, 


SUTTON, WENDELL.—Please come home. Daddy needs 
you. R. E. Sutton, Box 401, Davis, California. 


BEHNKEN, OTTO J.-—About thirty years old. A butcher. 
Served in the Twenty-sixth Infantry, First Division, in 
France. Last heard from when living at 642 Soeventy-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Information appreciated by 


Henry Warner, 3820 Rhodes Avenue, New Boston, Ohio, 


Texas. 
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Baseball Players 
Had Whiskers 


when the game began. 


But now the best players of any game 
are built on clean-cut lines. 


If you wish stories as lively and as up- 
to-date as a modern athlete, you have 
only to get a copy of 


SPORT STORY 


Magazine 


To-day’s best sport fiction and fact. 


On the stands the 8th and 22nd 
of each month. 
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The Most Amazing Auto 
Discovery in 10 Years! 


nishing Magic Fluid 
stores Original Finish 
» Old Cars in 60 Minutes! 


INK of it! Old cars re- some rubbing. (It's more like 
: p pleasure than work—especially 


stored to their original color 
» room lustre. Just a 


„our hand—and the dull- 
e becomes a thing of 
-his remarkable fluid dis- 
tually draws forth the 
-r and lustre of any 
«.Sh—whether painted, 
r enameled. 
‘ON is truly “liquid Mag- 
t> eall it “the most sur- 
‘overy of the dec- 
wax... nota 
teaner ... nota 
ve it has ever 
its results are 
> astonishing! 
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2.4 Charm 


dest of all is the 
NAVON can be ap- 
‘t it on the car 
in—guiding its 
cheese cloth. 
ushes or tire- 


when you see your car actually re- 
gaining its original color and mir- 
ror-like gloss right before your very 
eyes!) And then before you 
realize it, the trick is done! There 
stands your old car, glistening with 
its new coat of NAVON like the 
day when you first climbed back of 
the wheel and pushed the starter 
button ! 


Safe— Durable-—SURE! 


Results with NAVON are absolutely cer- 
tain! You don’t have to be an expert to get 
100% perfection. It’s almost as easy as 
washing—dries smooth as glass without 
streaks. No harmful ingredients. Resists 
wear and weather. Can’t crack or peel— 
and lasts for months! Ends need for both- 
ersome polishing and users write that it in- 
crezses re-sale value $150 or more! 


Test It Without Risk! 


Right now we are making a s 


ductory offer which allows test 
NAVON without risking a pen See for 
yourself what this amazing ¢ can 


really do! No obligation. Just clip the 
coupen below and mail it to-day! 


AGENTS! 


$100 to $300 A WEEK 


So astonishing is NAVON that 
demonstrators and agents everywhere are 
simply coining money for just a few 
hours’ work. H. Geiss (Ill) cleared 
$500 in a single week! And J, Porter 
(Wisc.) made $98 in one day! 

All you have to do is let car owners 
9 out of 10 
And every or- 
der means real cash in your pocket! 
Even spare-time workers often make 
$10—$25 on Saturday afternoons, etc., 
just showing NAVON to friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. Wonderful opportunity to 
build permanent, profitable business as 
NAVON Service Station Operator, too. 
Write to-day for generous offer to or- 
der-takers—and extra-special test offer 
for agents! Check bottom line of cou- 
pon and mail it, now! 


see what NAVON does! 
want to order instantly! 
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° 
Mail ETEF Specialties Corporation (NAVON Division) 
. | Dept. 69-G, 21 W. Elm St.. Chicago, III. I 
This gy Without obligation, send me particulars of NAVON, together with I 
AT REPNE NOW! i NO-RISK 5-TEST OFFER. 
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VON 
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‘dated Specialties Corp. ) Check here if interested in NAVON 3 a money-maker. 
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Chicago, Ill. eee 


Dept. 69-G, 


